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PREFACE. 


It  ie  the  olgect  of  this  vork  to  trace  the  histoiy  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  ear- 
liest period  in  wbidi  the  attempt  was  made  to  acquire 
any  of  them,  to  the  present  day.  The  first  Volume 
has  only  brought  the  enquiiy  to  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ;  and,  as  this  embraces 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  period  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  traverse,  the  reader  may  probably  be  alanned 
at  the  almost  interminable  length  of  the  course  which 
here  seems  to  be  opened  before  him.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  state,  that  much  preliminary  matter 
required  to  be  noticed  in  this  Volume^  the  exami- 
nation of  which,  I  trust,  will  tend  greatly  to  fecilitate 
my  fature  progress.  In  the  first  place,  the  condition 
of  OUT  Transatlantic  Colonies  in  early  times,  aud  the 
trials  which  the  Church  in  those  Colonies  had  con- 
sequently to  encounter,  reflected,  for  the  most  part, 
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tlie  condition  and  the  trials  of  tbe  Chnrch  at  home. 
To  save,  tberefore,  the  neces^ty  of  explaining,  in 
BTeiy  instance,  the  causes  of  strife  and  difficulty,  as 
thej  were  successively  developed  in  different  pro- 
vinces, I  have  thought  it  better,  once  for  all,  to  trace 
heck  the  troubled  stream  to  its  fountain-head,  and 
to  show,  that;  throughout  the  course  pursued  bj  it 
for  many  years,  it  had  borne  tbe  fortunes  of  the 
whole  Nation  upon  its  bosom.  In  the  second  place, 
the  work  of  English  Colonization  was  very  slow; 
and  irequent  were  the  failures,  imd  severe  the  dia- 
appointments,  before  any  definite  or  visible  results 
could  be  attained.  Yet,  the  notice  even  of  these 
abortive  efforts  could  not  be  wholly  omitted;  be- 
cause they  contain,  oftentimes,  evidence  of  the  faith- 
ful motives  which  led  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and 
Nation  to  make  them.  Thirdly,  tbe  uniform  uid 
distinct  recognition  of  the  Church  in  tbe  Charters 
under  which  our  earliest  Colonies  were  established, 
has  made  it  impracticable  to  separate  her  history,  at 
that  time,  from  tbe  history  of  the  Colonies  them- 
selves. It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  describe 
not  only  the  geographical  position  of  the  several 
countries  named,  but  also  the  varying  character  of 
the  enterprises  which  led  to  our  possesion  of 
them.  Id  the  words  of  one  who  was  himself 
a  prominent  actor  in  tbe  scenes  which  be  has 
described,  and  whose  testimony  will  often  be  cited 
in    the    present   Volume,    'as   Geography   without 
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History  eeemeth  a  carkasse  Trithout  motion,  so  His- 
tory without  Geogn^by  irandreth  as  a  vagrant  with- 
out a  certai&e  habitation '.'  I  have  found  it,  more- 
over, impossible  to  gain  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  spirit  which  animated  many  &ithful  members  of 
the  Church  in  the  settlement  of  our  first  Coiouiea, 
only  from  those  formal  histories  which  recorded  the 
commencement  and  progress  of  the  work.  Numerous 
other  documents,  printed  and  manusmpt,  were  to 
be  consulted;  and,  although  I  cannot  believe  that  I 
have  yet  examined  all,  and  in  many  quarters  the 
search  has  proved  fruitless,  yet,  iu  others,  where  I 
least  expected  it,  valuable  and  interesting  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  been  led  to  tarry  longer 
in  the  review  of  James  the  first's  reign,  than  might 
by  some  persons  have  been  thought  necessary.  But 
I  do  not  regret  that  I  have  bestowed  so  much  time 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject:  and,  if  the  reader 
should  feel,  in  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  any  portion 
of  that  deep  interest  which  I  have  experienced  in 
analyrang  and  comparing  the  documents  from  which 
their  substance  is  derived,  I  shall  be  cheered  hy  the 
reflection  that  my  enquiries  have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  future  progress  of  the  work, — should  I  be 
permitted,  amid  many  and  pressing  avocations,  to 
make  it  as  I  wish, — ^is  not  likely  to  be  retarded  by 

'  Smith's  Hutory  of  Vi^nia,  |i.  16D. 
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the  opentjon  of  those  causes  to  which  I  have  just 
referrecl.  For,  when  the  Proprietwy  and  Charter 
govemmeDts  of  the  Colonies,  settled  under  James 
the  First,  were  aholished,  at  the  end  of  that  mon- 
arch's reign,  hj  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  the  chain  of  historical  evidence 
wks  thereby  broken,  and,  as  a  modem  historian  of 
Virginia  baa  truly  sud,  'a  black  and  melancholy 
chasm  supplies  the  place  of  order  and  arrangement*.' 
The  want,  therefore^  of  materials  created  by  that 
single  cause,  and  the  inability  of  the  Church  to  ex- 
tend her  influence  to  our  Colonies,  by  reason  of  the 
vidssitudes  through  which  she  herself  was  soon  after- 
wards made  to  pass,  must  necessarily  confine  a  great 
portion  of  the  remaining  history  to  much  narrower 
limits,  than  those  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself 
in  the  present  Volume.  Not,  indeed,  that  evidences 
of  Bealous  uid  faithful  devotion  will  be  found  want- 
ing, throughout  an  age  which  is  commonly  regarded 
as  devoid  of  them ;  nor  lessons,  profitable  for  cor* 
rection  and  instruction,  fhil  to  be  derived,' even  from 
those  periods  which  seem  to  he  most  discouraging. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  points  of  rest  are  confessedly 
fewer,  so  the  intervening  space  may  be  traversed  more 
mpidly.  I  hope,  in  consequence,  to  be  able  to  com- 
prise within  my  second  Volume  the  whole  of  that 
sequel  of  the  history  which  occurs  between  the  com- 

*  Bork'i  Hittory  of  Virgiiiit,  ii.  0.    Petenbarg:,  Vir^nia,  1822. 
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mencement  of  Charles  the  First's  rei^  and  the 
estabtishment  of  our  first  Colonial  Bishopric  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1787;  and,  in  the  third  and  concluding 
Volume,  to  bring  down  the  course  of  the  narrative 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  fur- 
ther elements  of  information  may  be  obtuned  upon 
some  points^  and  that  others,  which  are  already  put 
in  order  for  the  press,  may  be  enlarged;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  probable  that  any  material  departure 
will  be  made  from  the  plan  which  I  have  ventured 
to  mark  out. 

It  u  right  to  state,  in  this  place,  that,  by  the  use 
of  the  term  'Colony,*  I  intend  not  to  restrict  its 
meaning  within  the  limits  of  any  precise  definition, 
but  to  employ  it  in  its  widest  sense.  The  different 
signification  of  the  words  by  which  the  Colonies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  designated, — which  Adam 
Smith  has  justly  pointed  out  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  different  character  of  their  r^pective  settle- 
ments \ — together  with  the  various  points  of  interest 
which  mark  the  system  of  Colonization  pursued  by 
them  and  by  other  countries,  I  propose  to  examine, 
more  particularly,  in  a  chapter  which  will  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose,  at  the  end  of  my  second  Volume. 


*  Snith't  Weahh  of  Nations,  b.  borne,  a  going  out  a(  the  house, 

iv.  c  Tii.     See   also   Broughim'a  The  Latin  word,  colonia.  tignifieB 

Coloaial  Policy,  i.  M.    Ttia  Graeic  rimnly  a  plintalion,  or  cultiratioa 

word,  iwMtln,  tigtuRet  a  aepara-  of  Ine  land. 
tion  of  dwelting,  a  departure  from 
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In  Clark's  Summary  of  Colooial  Law,  '  Tbe  British 
Colonies,  or  Plantations^'  are  defined  to  be  *  remote 
possessions  or  provinces  of  this  realm,  occupied  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  cQltivation  \'  If  this  defini- 
tion were  strictly  to  be  followed,  it  is  evident  that 
the  military  possessions  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  would 
be  excluded  K  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  possession 
of  territory  is  alone  to  give  the  rule,  Honduras  would 
be  excluded;  since,  by  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
in  ]  763,  British  subjects  have  only  rights  of  occupar- 
tion  secured  to  them  in  that  settlement ;  and,  for  a 
long  time,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  British  Sovereign,  within  the  Navigation 
Act^  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  prefer  taking 
the  word  'Colony'  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by 
Jobnson,  namely,  'A  body  of  people  drawn  from 
the  motbeiHMuntry  to  inhabit  some  distant  place;' 
and  to  apply  i^  generally,  as  the  most  convenient 
appellation,  to  denote  any  foreign  possession  belong- 
ing to,  or  connected  with,  the  British  Empire. 

I  thankfully  avtul  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  help  which,  from  various  quarters, 
has  been  extended  to  me.  To  the  Bishop  of  London 

*  Pass  1-  (EiUtiaii.  1834.)  Kingdom   and    the    Britiib   Pn>- 

'  See  Dole  '  on  the  aboTe  defi-  rinces  in   America.     The   recent 

nition,  in  the  nme  work,  pp.  S,  S.  NiTintion   Act)   have   remoTod 

'  Ibid.  '  According  to  ttiis  deci-  tbi«  difficulty,  and  have  in  term* 

sioQ,  ihipa  huilt  at  Hondum  would  recogoUed  the  lettlenHiDtii  at  Hon- 

not  be  privileged  to  engtge  in  the  dura*  as  Britiih.'    Ibid,  tod  Ap- 

(lirect  trade  belweeo  the  United  pendii,  p.  326. 
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I  sm  indebted  for  the  privilege  o£  examiuing  the 
Fulham  MSS.  Their  value  has  been  already  proved, 
bj  the  reference  made  to  them  in  the  second  Volume 
of  Dr.  Havks's  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
IlJBtory  of  the  United  States  (Maryland) ;  and,  yet 
more  recently,  in  Archdeacon  (now  Dean)  Wilber- 
force's  most  interesting  History  of  the  American 
Church.  I  have  found  among  them  other  papers, 
not  lees  valoable,  which  relate  to  other  Colonies ;  and 
have  derived  from  them,  aa  well  as  from  the  Ame- 
rican Papers,  materials  for  the  composition  of  my 
second  Yolame.  To  the  Bishops  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Montreal,  I  am  likewise  indebted  for  the  hearty 
encouragement  which  they  have  given  to  my  under- 
taking; for  the  papers  which  they  have  transmitted 
to  me;  and  for  the  hope,  which  they  allow  me  to 
cherish,  of  receiving  still  more  information,  not  only 
of  their  respective  Dioceses,  but  of  those  laithfiil  ser-  ^ 
vants  of  God,  their  fiithera,  who  were  the  first 
Bishops  of  our  Church  in  British  North  America '. 
The  conmiunic&tions  which  I  have  received  also  from 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  late  excellent  Biefaop 
Stewart,  of  Quebec ',  may  be  regarded,  I  trust,  as  an 

'  Dr.  ObsriM  Inrtia  vu  cod-  BUhopof  Quebec  in  1826.    Upon 

(ecrsted  Bishop  of  Nora  Scotia  in  his  death,  in  1836,  Dr.  George  J. 

17S7;  and   Dr.  Jacob   Mountain,  Mountain,  bod  of  the  fint  Biihop 

Bithop  of  Quebec,  ia  1799.    Both  of  Quebec,  wu  conaecnted  his 

tbeee  Seet  were  then,  Ibr  the  fint  aucceaaor ;  and,  in  1639,  Weu  Ca> 

tinie,  erected.  nfda  vas  separated  from  that  See, 

*  Dr.   Cbarlet  Jamea  Stewart,  and  comtitDted  the  separate  Dio- 

lon  of  IhA  iflTenth  Earl  of  Gallo-  ceae  of  Toronto., 
waj,  wai  contccraled  the  second 
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earnest  of  jet  further  particulars  which  may  be  ob- 
tained, both  in  EnglaQd  and  in  Canada,  respecting 
the  ministrationa  of  that  guileless,  affectionate  and 
devoted  servant  of  Christ.  By  the  prraent  Bishop 
of  Jamaica,  I  have  been  fovoured  with  infomiatton 
which  I  highly  value,  concerning  the  two  parts  of 
his  former  Diocese, — Newfoundland  and  the  Ber- 
mudas; and  look  anxiously  forward  to  the  intel- 
ligence which  his  Lordship  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  send  me,  from  that  portion  of  the  Colonial  Church 
over  which  he  now  presides  \  From  Bishop  Cole- 
ridge, also,  I  have  received  the  promise  of  assistance 
and  advice,  touching  those  parts  of  our  West  India 
possessions  which  formed,  under  his  superintendence, 
the  original  Diocese  of  Barbados " :  and  they  who 
remember  the  good  and  effectual  service  rendered 
by  that  Prelate  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  whilst  he 
retained  that  important  charge,  will  be  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  benefit  of  his  connsel. 


*  Dr.  Aubrey  G.  Spencer  wu  (Igaed  the  cbarge  of  it.  it  was 

consecrated  Biiliop  of  Newfound-  separated    into    three    DiocfiBW. 

land,   in     1829 ;     and    tnuulated  namely,  that  of  Barbados,  which 

to  the   See  of  Jamaica  in   1B4S,  comprehends  the  Islands  of  Boi^ 

upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Lipscomb,  bedoa,  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  Grft- 

ymo  bad  been  consecrated  ila  first  nada,  Toba^,  St.  Lucia,  and  Car- 

Biahop,  in  1634.    The  Diocese  of  riacou  ;    that  of  Antigua,  which 

Jarouca  comprehends,  besides  that  comprehend!  the  Islands  of  Anti* 

important  laUnd,  Honduras  and  nia,    Montserrat,    Barbuda,    St. 

the  Bahamas.  Kitt's,    Nevis,   Virgin   Isles,  and 

"   The   Diocese   of   Barbadoa,  Dominica ;    and   tlut   of    Britiib 

when  Bishop   Coleridge  iras  first  Guiana,  which   comprebeDds   the 

consecrated  to  it  in  1 824,  consisted  united  Colonies  of  Demerara  and 

both  of  the  Windward  and  Lee-  Bsiequibo,  and  the  Colony  of  Ber- 

H-ard  Islands  and  British  Guiana,  bice. 
In  1842,  when  his  Lordihip  re- 
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I  have  been  entrusted,  moreover,  with  letters  and 
other  papers  belongit^  to  persons  concerned  in  the 
wel&re  of  our  Colonial  Chorch ;  among  the  most  im* 
portant  of  which,  in  earlier  times,  are  letters  from 
Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  the  first  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Dr.  Chuidler,  and  Dr.  Seabur;,  the  first  Bishop  in 
America,  to  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Boucher ;  and,  in  later 
times,  those  written  by,  and  belonging  to,  Bishop 
Turner,  of  Calcutta,  whose  career,  though  brie^  was 
marked  at  every  step  by  feith  and  wisdom. 

Hie  assistance  thus  a^rded  to  me,  relates  ob- 
viously to  those  parts  of  my  work  which  have  yet  to 
be  completed.  In  adverting  to  that  which  has  been 
of  service  to  me  for  the  present  Volume,  I  b^ 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  permission  which  I 
have  received  from  Sir  James  Graham,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  consult  the  pa- 
pers in  the  State  Paper  Office  relating  to  Virginia, 
and  other  Colonies  which  formerly  belonged  to  this 
Kingdom  in  North  America,  and  the  information 
which  I  have  thereby  obtained.  To  the  Bev.  S.  R 
Maitknd,  Lilnarian  at  Lambeth,  I  beg  ^so  to  ex- 
press my  obligaticoi  fi>r  the  help  which  he  afforded 
me  in  decyphering  the  MS.  to  which  I  have  referred 
jn  the  eighth  chapter,  and  for  his  readiness  in  en- 
abling me  to  examine  the  other  treasures  of  that 
Library ; — a  readiness,  which  had  been  already  most 
kindly  manifested  towards  me  by  my  Mend,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop. 
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Through  the  help  of  another  friend,  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Hawkins,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parte,  I  have  gwned 
access  to  some  documents,  which  I  could  not  find 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  any  other  collection, 
namely,  the  Tracts  collected  by  Bishop  Kennett,  and 
of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in  his  Bibliothecte 
Americanse  Primordia.  The  whole  of  the  Books 
and  Papers  recited  in  this  Book  were  given  by  the 
Bishop,  as  it  is  stated  in  its  title-pag^  to  the  Society, 
'  for  the  perpetual  use  and  benefit  of  their  members, 
their  missionaries,  friends,  correspondents,  ajid  others 
concerned  in  the  good  design  of  planting  and  pro- 
moting Christianity  within  her  Mqesties  [Queen 
Anne's]  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  the  West  In- 
dies.' Some,  indeed,  of  these  Volumes  have  been 
lost,  I  fear,  irretrievably:  the  remainder,  therefore, 
is  only  the  more  precious.  Other  sources  of  help 
have  been  opened  to  me  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  the 
MSS.  Volumes  belonging  to  the  Society;  the  value 
of  which  will  be  best  understood  by  those  who 
have  read  the  'Notices  of  the  Colonial  Church,' 
which  he  has  already  derived  from  them,  and  which, 
for  some  months  past,  have  appeared  in  the  pt^s  of 
the  British  Magazine. 

I  am  indebted  also  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Haslegrave, 
Secretary  of  the  Newfoundland  and  British  North 
American  Society  for  Educating  the  Poor,  for  many 
particniars  respecting  the  operations  of  that  Society. 
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By  Colonel  Wyndbani,  of  Petworth,  I  liave  been 
fiivoured  with  the  loan  of  several  rare  works  relating 
to  Virginia;  some  of  which  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  even  of  Bishop  Kennett.  And,  lastly, 
by  my  friend.  Archdeacon  Hare,  I  have  long  been 
permitted  the  use  of  some  of  those  rich  stores  of  his 
library,  without  which  I  should  have  been  frequently 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  aids,  I  am  conscious  that 
the  path  which  I  seek  to  traverse  has  never  yet  been 
thoroaghly  explored;  and  that  I  need  guidance,  at 
every  step,  if  I  would  walk  safely  unto  the  end.  The 
guidance,  therefore,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to 
receive  from  men  whose  local  experience  or  other 
opportunities  of  information  enable  them  to  supply 
it,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  withheld ;  and  I  can  with 
truth  say,  that  I  desire  only  to  employ  their  brotherly 
help  in  subordination  to  the  legitimate  objects  which 
I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
woric. 

The  nature  of  these  objects,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  I  denre  to  attiun  them,  will  be  better  learnt 
from  the  tenor  of  the  work  itself  than  from  any 
professions  of  mine  in  this  place.  Thus  much,  how- 
ever, I  may  here  be  permitted  to  state,  that,  whilst 
in  accordance  with  its  title,  I  am  mainly  employed 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
throiighout  our  various  Colonies,  I  neither  wish  to 
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pass  over  in  silence  nor  to  speak  in  a  jealous  or  con- 
troversial spirit  of  those  who,  separated  from  our 
communion,  are  labouring  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity  in  the  same  regions.  I  do  not  pro- 
fees,  indeed,  to  describe  fully  the  opemtions  either 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  of  the  various 
bodies  of  Protestant  Dissent  Such  a  work  is  ob- 
viously impracticable,  and  fit  only  to  be  classed 
with  those  of  which  Bacon  says  that  they  cannot  be 
done  'within  the  hourglass  of  one  man's  life".'  But, 
as  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  any  and  every  place, 
is  the  history  of  her  difBculties,  and  as  those  diffi- 
calties  are  greatest  which  arise  from  the  unhappy 
divisions  of  the  Christian  world,  the  relation  of  them 
is  unavoidable:  it  has  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  Volume,  and  must  continue  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  those  which  are  to  follow. 

I  have  said,  in  another  part  of  this  Volume  ",  that 
the  record  of  these  difficulties,  howsoever  painful  and 
humiliating,  will  not  be  without  profit,  if,  by  teach- 
ing us  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  services  per- 
formed, the  errors  committed,  and  the  perils  passed 
through,  by  the  men  of  a  former  generation,  we 
may  be  the  better  prepared  to  endure  the  trials, 
and  discharge  the  duties,  and  surmount  the  obstacles, 
which  await  us  in  our  own.  It  is  the  desire  to 
learn  and  to  communicate  this  needful  lesson,  which 

"  At    the    ond   of  the    rixth 
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alone  has  animated  me  to  enter  upon  the  present 
enquiry.  And,  in  commending  thisfirst  portion  of  it 
to  the  consideiatiott  of  others,  let  me  entreat  them  to 
consider  the  vastness  of  that  field  of  labour,  to  which 
their  attention,  their  sympathy,  their  prayers,  are 
herein  directed.  It  is  only  a  small  share  of  it,  indeed, 
which  this  Volume  presents  to  their  view ;  and,  even 
of  that  share,  the  greater  part  no  longer  pays  alle- 
giance to  those  laws  which  first  made  it  subject  to 
the  British  Crown.  Yet,  after  all  the  losses  and 
gains  of  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  what  is, 
at  this  hour,-the  extent  of  the  British  Empire  "  ?  Is 
it  not  computed  to  embrace  a  seventh  part  of  the 
world's  inhabitants,  and  more  than  a  seventh  part 
of  th?  earth's  surfece  "  ?  Does  not  the  foremost  of 
American  orators  describe  it  as  *  a  power  to  which 
Rome,  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  was  not  to  be 
compared, — a  power  which  has  dotted  over  the  whole 
sur&ce  of  the  globe  with  her  possessions  and.  mili- 
tary posts, — ^whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the 
sun,  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles 
the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken 
strain  of  its  martial  aJrs  '*?'     These  words,  assuredly, 

**  See  inthe  Appendix,  No.  III.,  gioaa  which  are  under  the  gttveni- 
thereturnoTColoiuee  (Population,  meDt  of  the  East  India  Company 
IVade,  &<i.)  ordered  bf  the  Hoiue  and  Hudiou's  Bay  Company. 
of  Commoni  to  be  printed,  20  "  See  Grant's  Bampton  Lee- 
February,  1845.  It  n)u<t  be  borne  tores,  page  II,  and  the  T^Iea 
in  mind,  that,  ezteniive  and  va-  referred  to  by  him. 
riout  ai  are  the  places  enumerated  "  Webateri  Speeches,  quoted 
in  thia  docnntent,  it  dooa  not  in-  in  Sir  Richard  Bonnycaitle'a  New- 
elude  thoae  vast  and  important  re-  fonodland,  ii.  226. 
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are  not  a  vain  hyperbole,  tlie  mere  et&sioDS  of  a 
glowing,  yet  unsubstantial,  rhetoric :  they  are  words 
which,  not  less  truly  than  vividly,  depict  the  actual 
and  ample  circuit  of  our  own  possessions : — &  parar- 
phrase,  in  feet,  of  the  saying  which  was  literally 
descriptive  of  Spain  herself  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power  '*.  Woe  be  unto  us,  then,  if  tokens  of  the 
authority  of  Christ  keep  not  pace  with  the  colossal 
grandeur  of  the  Empire  which  can  be  thus  de- 
scribed ! 

The  bare  thought  is  fitted  to  overwhelm  the  souls 
of  all  who  give  it  access  to  their  hearts.  And  who 
can  with  safety  refuse  access  to  it  ?  The  prayer  **  for 
the  peace  of"  our  "  Jerusalem,"  must  be  the  prayer 
of  all  who  share  her  blessings  and  are  protected  by 
her  power.  And  if,  for  their  "brethren  and  com- 
panions' sakes,"  they  "  vrish"  her  "  prosperity,"  will 
they  not,  '*  because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord"  their 
"  God,  seek"  also  "  to  do"  her  "  good  "  ?" 

"  '  As  one  swth  in  a  brave  kiad  tbem.*     Bacon'i  '  Advertisement 

of  eipreMioa,  the  aun  never  lets  in  touching  an  Hirij  War.'     Worki, 

the  Sponith  dominioDs,  but  ever  vii.  123,  124. 

■hioei  upon  one  p«rt  or  other  of  "  Ps.  ciiii.  6—9. 

Brighton, 
April  14,  1845. 
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la  of  chap.  Tii.,  intert  Iha  worda"ThcPnrer-Boak," 
"The  ThirtT-aine  ArOcle*," 
■"   readme. 

I  of  chip,  yiii.,  iftar  the  ifonli  "Gltet  and  Somen 
uc|art  for  ViiKJDii  u  Lord  De  U  Wur'a  lieulenwu,"  idd 
"in  M>.7,  1SQ9;  ud  ■  clergjnun.  Mr.  Bucks,  icGompuiin 
th™." 

—  003,  lul,  correct  lUUmeDt  kbout  daute  ia  flnl  Tireinii  Chuter  by  nfcr- 

ence  to  peat  437,  note  22. 

—  306,  tnn^Kwe  the  two  futclauHi  of  content!  of  ch.x. 


*.*  A  complete  list  of  the  Editions  of  tho  Woriu  referred  to  will  be  f[iven 
hereafter  ;  and,  meanwhile,  tboee  have  been  specifled  in  the  eourae  of  the 
prMent  Volume,  to  which  reference  has  been  most  frequently  made. 
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«■  4  MU  I,  Ar  daU,  la  lUI,  rmt  nUtnMiri  U\ 

-  jU,  —  »,M  im,  rmi  1U> 

-  zxTJtl,  llH  II,  Ar  1M4,  mad  IMS 


Expedition  fitted  ODt  by  him  in  1AI7 — Memorial  from  Robert 
Thome,  aa  Engliih  Herchut  rending  at  Seville,  in  1527,  who  urged 
Hemy  the  Eighth  to  proeecute  the  work  of  diBcoreiy,  bot  without 
effect — Jaenttiag  THda  of  the  English  daring  hU  Reign  to  the 
CoHt  of  Gaines  and  the  Levant — Efforts  of  Henry  to  protect  it — 
MiDistrations  of  the  Chnrch  in  Calais,  the  onlj  foreign  poMenion 
of  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Relbrmation — Letters  of  Archbishop. 
Cranmer  on  the  nitgect  in  1^136. 

LoHD  Bacon,  in  his  history  of  Henry  the  Seventh,    *^i^- 
thus  notices  the  attempts  which  England  made  to-  ^^Ll 
wards  colonization,  in  diiferent  peridds  of  that  king's  ^J^'^X 
reign.     'Somewhat  before  this  time,'  he  says, —  ^.S"^, 

VOL.  I.  B 
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CHAP,  speaking  of  certain  events  which  took  place,  in  the 
' — ^^  fourteenth  year  after  Henry's  accession  to  the 
John  Ciboi  throne, — '  there  fell  out  a  memorable  accident :  there 
was  one  Sebastian  Gabato,  a  Venetian,  dwelling  in 
Bristol,  a  nuui  seen  and  expert  in  cosmography  and 
navigation.  This  man,  seeing  the  success,  and  emu- 
lating, perhaps,  the  enterprise  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, in  that  fortunate  discovery  towards  the  south- 
west, which  had  been  made  by  him  some  six  years 
before,  conceited  with  himself  that  lands  might  like- 
wise be  discovered  towards  the  north-west. — ^This 
Gabato,  bearing  the  king  in  hand,  that  he  would  find 
out  an  island  endued  with  rich  commodities,  procured 
him  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at  Bristol,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  that  island;  with  whom  ventured  also  three 
small  ships  of  London  merchants,  fraught  with  some 
gross  and  slight  wares  fit  for  commerce  with  bar- 
barous people.  He  sailed,  as  he  affirmed  at  bis  re- 
turn, and  made  a  card'  thereof,  very  far  westwards, 
with  a  quarter  of  the  north,  on  the  north  side  of 
Terra  de  Labrador,  until  he  came  to  the  latitude  of 
sixty-seven  degrees  and  a  hal^  finding  the  seas  open.' 
The  achievement  of  Columbus,  we  are  told,  upon  the 
same  authority, '  sharpened  the  king  so,  that  not  only 
in  this  voyage,  but  again  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  likewise  in  the  eighteenth  thereof,  he 

'  The  card,  or  map  at  his  dis-  andeat  nerchanti  hoiues.'    Hak- 

coTeries,  made  by  Sebaatian  Ca-  loyt,  iii.  27.    The  map,  which  has 

hot,  it  mentioned  hy  Haklujt,  as  long  since  been  lost,  bore  date 

baTing  been    '  cut   hy    Clement  1549,  as  is  stated  in  the  margin  of 

Adams,*   aod    ■  to   be   aeene   in  Purchai's  notice  of  it.   Purchas's 

Her  Muestiea  privie  gallerie  at  Pilgrisu,  iii.  807. 
Westminster,  and  in  many  other 
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granted  forth  new  commiBsionB  for  the  discovery  and    chap. 
investing  of  unknown  lands'.'  ' — ^ — ' 

The  enterprises,  of  which  the  origin  has  heen  thus 
described,  were  the  first  direct  steps,  taken  by  Eng- 
land, towards  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  those 
colonial  territories,  which  now  form  so  vast  a  portion 
of  her  empire  in  the  world.  There  had  been  indeed 
numerous  instances  of  hardihood  and  successful 
energy,  displayed  by  British  mariners,  in  earlier 
epochs  of  our  history :  and  the  successes,  obtdned 
against  Danish  invaders  by  Alfred,  the  first  English 
king  who  established  a  naval  force ;  the  terror,  which 
the  fleet  of  the  lion-hearted  Richard  struck  into  the 
hearts  of  kings  and  their  armies,  assembled  at  Mes- 
sina, when  it  entered  that  port  on  its  course  to 
Palestine ;  the  victory,  achieved  by  the  third  Edward, 
upon  the  Flemish  coast,  over  the  thronging  squad- 
rons of  the  French ;  are  among  the  many  witnesses 
to  tell  ns,  that,  throughout  a  period  in  which  the 
'  appliances  and  means '  of  navigation  were  yet  in 
their  infency,  there  were  not  wanting  the  spirit  to 
contrive,  and  the  hand  to  execute,  great  deeds  of 
naval  prowess*.     But  these  exploits  had  been  con- 

■  Bacoii'i  Works,  Hi.  355 — S57.  are   thui  ttated    hy  him,   in   the 

'  S«e  Campbell'i  Lives  of  Bri-  Prefkce   to    the  ucond  edition, 

tith  Admirals  ;    Sonthe/i  Naval  '  1  do  this  lecond  time,  friend- 

Histoiy ;  and  the  first  volume  of  ly  reader,  presume  to  offer  vnto 

Hakluj^s  Voyages,  passim.  tDj   view   this   first    part   of  mj 

The    honest    and   uadi^^oiMd  threefold  discourse.  Forthebrinr- 

enthasiasin  of  Hakleyt,  in  the  pro-  ing  of  which   into  this  homety 

secution  of  his  great  work,  spealcs  and    rongh-hewen    shape,    which 

best  for  itself ;  and,  as  I  BhslI  fre>  here  dioa  seest ;  what  restlesse 

qnentlj  have  occasion  to  refer  to  nights,  w-hat  paiaefuU  da^es,  what 

his  authoritj,  it  may  be  well  to  heat,  what  cold,  I  haue  indnred  ; 

show   here,    upon   what  Krouuds  how   many  long    and   chargeable 

that  authoritj  is  efltabiishe£  They  ioumoys  1  baue  trsvuled  ;  how 

b2 
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CHAP,  fioed,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  shores  of  Great 
' — ^ — '  Britain,  or  those  of  the  nearest  continent  They 
were  neither  actuated  by  such  causes,  nor  directed 
to  such  ends,  as  those  which  were  avowedly  put  forth 
in  the  commissions,  granted  by  Henry  the  Seventh, 
'  for  the  discoTery  and  investing  of  unknown  lands.' 

Nor  yet  must  it  be  supposed,  that,  when  the  philo- 
sophic historian,  whose  words  we  have  cited,  speaks 
of  this  enterprise  as  '  a  memorable  accident, '  which 
then  'fell  out,'  he  intended  thereby  any  83nnpathy 
with  men,  who,  in  carelessness  or  unbelief,  so  often 
hide,  beneath  that  or  similar  expressions,  all  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  controuling  hand.  For,  in  the 
very  next  passage  of  the  same  work,  descriptive  of 
an  event  which,  from  causes  apparently  trifling,  pro- 
duced great  events  *,  he  represents  it  likewise  as  an 
'accident,'  which  'fell  ont  by  God's  wonderful  pro- 
vidence,  that  boweth  things  unto   His  will,  and 

many    fuuoaa    libruiea     I     htne  and  all  eipeoces  of  light  value  and 

Marched  into  ;    vbat  variolie   of  moment  unto  me.'  Hakluft,  i.  iv. 

ancient  and  modeme  wnters  1  haue  '  Namelf,  tbe  infraction  of  the 

perused ;  wbat  a  number  of  old  re-  truce  with  Scotland  by  the  qnaircU 

cords,  patents,  priuil^ea,  letters,  of  certain   young'  men   living-  on 

Ac.,  I  haTe  redeemed  from  obscuri-  the  borders,  which  led  to  an  in- 

tie  and  perishing  ;  into  how  mani-  terriew,     at     Melroae,     between 

fold  acquEoatance  1  haue  entered  ;  James  king  of  Scotland,  and  Bishop 

what  eipences  I  haue  not  spared ;  Foa  on  the   part   of  Henr^  the 

and  yet  what  fure  opportunities  of  Seventh,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 

?riuate  gaine,  preferment,  and  ease  which,  a  proposal  of  marriage  with 

haue  neglected;  albeit  thy  selfe  Margaret, Henry'soldestdaughter, 

canet   hardly   imagine,   yet    I   by  was  privately  made  by  James,  for 

daily  experience  do  find  and  feele,  the  purpose  of  better  securing  the 

and  some  of  my  entier  friends  can  ^iendly  relations  of  the  two  king- 

iufficiently  tesUlie.   Howbeit  (as  1  doma.     The  proposal  was  readily 

told  thee  at  the  first)  the  honour  communicstea  by  Bishop  Fui  to 

and  benefit  of  this  common  weale  his  sovereign,  and   the   marriage 

wherein  I  line  and  breathe,  hath  was  solemaized  about  three  yean 

made  all  difficulties  seeme  easie,  afterwards,  in  1502, 
all  paines  and  Industrie  pleasant, 
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hangeth  great  weights  upon  small  wires.'  Aud  it  is  chap. 
because  the  train  of  historic  incident,  which  we  have  ' — ■. — ' 
proposed  to  ourselves  to  contemplate  in  the  present 
work,  presents  the  most  signal  commentary  upon 
the  truth  of  this  declaration ;  because  it  shows,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  how  '  small '  have  been  the 
*  wires '  upon  which,  through  '  God's  wonderful  proTi- 
dence,'  the  '  great  weights '  of  this  empire  now  hang; 
that  we  desire,  sincerely  and  unreserredly,  to  make, 
at  the  very  outset,  the  same  acknowledgment  of  the 
sacred  principle  which  it  inTolves,  and  to  bear  it 
ever  ^thfully  in  mind,  as  we  contemplate  each 
chequered  scene  which  passes  in  review  before  us. 

The  first  Letters  Patent,  which  Henry  granted  to  Lettenpt- 
Gabato,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  Cabot,  br  th^ur. 
bear  date  the  fifth  of  March,  1496,  the  eleventh  year  of  ^u^  the 
his  reign  ^ ;  and,  by  virtue  of  them,  he  and  his  com-  mi^  b, 

°       '  '     J  1496. 

*  There  is  somo  difficulty  in  vna  fp'aU  enough  to  eclipse  that 

TeconcUiDj;  this  date, nithtbetime  of  evarv  other    member   of   bia 

■pecified  iD  the  extract,  which  haa  family.  Another  difficulty,  reapect- 

ti«en    given    above   ^m    Lord  ing  the  date  of  this  commisrion. 

Bacon's   History  t   since  the  dis-  should  be  here  noticed ;  namely, 

coveiT  of  Columbus  was  in  1402,  that  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry 

and  Cabot's   first  commission  is  the  Seventh's  reign,  in  vhich  ths 

dated,  not  '  some  ui  yean,'  (as  commission  was  issued,  is  marked 

Bacon  states  it,)   but  four  years  by    HsLluyt,    (who   gives    it    at 

afterwards.     It  to  probable  that  length,  iii.  2S,  36,)  as  the  year 

Bacon    referred    to    the    second  1405,  and  by  Rymer,  (F<Ddera,iii. 

commisaion,   which,   as    we  shall  595,)  as  the  vear  1496.     But  this 

find,  bore  date  iu  1498  ;   end,  if  apparent  contusion  of  dates  arises 

any  should  otgect,  against  this  sup-  &om  the  lact,  that,  by  the  (brmer, 

position,  that  he  mentions  only  toe  the  time   U  computed   according 

name  of  Sebastian,  and  not  of  John  to  the  historical  year,  which  begins 

Cabot,  to  whom   it  was  granted,  on  the  first  of  January  t  and  bv 

the   oljjection,   1   think,   may  be  the  latter,  according  to  the  dvil, 

met,  by  coosidenng  that  Sebastian  ecclesiastical,  or  l^al  year,  which, 

actually   commanded   this  second  until   the  end   of  the  fourteenth 

expedition;    and    that    the  Cune  century, beganat  Christmas;  after 

which  he  acquired,  in  after  years,  that  time  on  the  25tb  of  March  i 
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CHAP,  rades  were  empowered  to  sail,  under  the  English 
' — -i- — '  banner,  to  all  parts  of  the  East,  West,  and  North, 
to  seek  out  whatsoeTer  isles  or  provinces  were  be- 
fore unknown  to  the  Christian  world,  and  to  occupy 
the  same,  themselTes  and  their  heirs,  as  the  king's 
vassals  and  lieutenants.  The  letters  are  addressed, 
not  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  solely  nor  principally,  but, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  John  his  fother,  and  then  to 
Lewis,  his  elder,  to  himself  and  to  Sancius,  his 
younger  brother.  They  provide,  that,  after  the  de- 
duction of  their  expenses,  the  fifth  part  of  all  their 
profits  should  be  ptud  to  the  king;  that  Bristol 
should  be  the  only  port  at  which  their  cargoes  were 
to  be  delivered ;  that  they  should  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  customs  upon  all  such  merchandize 
as  should  be  brought  from  the  newly-discovered 
countries ;  and  that  no  other  English  subjects  should 
be  allowed  to  visit  the  places  occupied  by  them  and 
their  heirs,  except  with  their  consent,  under  pain  of 
the  forfeiture  of  property.  The  expedition  sailed  in 
the  spring  of  1497 ;  and,  having  pursued  a  westerly 
course,  came  in  sight  of  land  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  June,  Saint  John  Baptist's  Day  *.     The  crew  of 

uid  to  coDtinued  antil  tbe  Ist  of  *  The  fbllowiiw   extract  from 

]uiiurr,175a.  Uenr;  the  Seventh  the  uikp  made  b;  Sebastian  Cabot, 

b^an  his  reign  in  August,  1485 ;  noted  at  p.  2,  is  found  in  Hakluyt, 

and,  coDaeoDeutlf,   the  date  as-  iii.  27.  "In  the  jeere  of  our  Lord 

■igned  by  Rrmer  is  the  correct  }497,  lohn  Cabot  a  Venetian,  and 

one.      See    Sir  Harris    Nicolas's  his  aonne  Sebastian,  (with  an  Gng- 

Cbronolc^yof  Histoi-f,  pp.  41,  42.  lijh  fleet  set  out   from   Bristol!.) 

Chalmers,  in  his  'PoUticBl  Annals  discouered    that   land  which    no 

of  the    United    Colonies,'  justly  man   before    that    time    had    at* 

calla  this  commiuion  of  Henry  to  tempted,  on  the  21  of  lune,  aboat 

the  Cabota,    '  the  moet    ancteot  flee  of  the  docke  earlT  in  the 

American  state-paper  of  England.'  momiog.  This  land  he  called  Prima 
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the  ship  "  Matthew,"  of  Bristol,  have  the  distinction    chap. 
of  being  its  first  discoverers ''.    The  Venetian  leaders  ' — - — ' 
hailed  the  land  with  the  title  of  Prima  Vista;  but, 
in  the  more  &miliar  accents  of  our  own  mother^ 
tongue,  it  was  called,  and  has  ever  since  retained 
the  name  of,  Newfoundland.    They  stayed  there  Newtbimd- 
bat  a  very  short  time;  and,  having  taken  with  them  put  of  ti» 
three  of  the  natives  on  board  their  vessels,  proceeded  continm, 
on  their  voyage,  eager  to  verify  the  conjecture  which  awwd. 
thej,  like  Columbus,  entertained,  that  a  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  was  to  be  found  in  that  direction. 
The  attempt  was  iruitlees ;  each  creek  and  inlet  of 
the  rugged  and  indented  shore,  which  soon  after- 
wards opened  upon  their  sight,  was  explored,  but  in 
vtun;  and,  having  run  along  a  great  extent  of  the 

Vista,  that  is  to  uty,  Yint  seene,    tian  Cabot  (London,  ISSJ),  from 
beoDM  u  I  auppoM  it  wu  that    tiro  hutoriei  of  Briitol  there  cited. 


part  viiereof  tbey  had  the  fint    ThiiMemoir.altboughaQonrmDua, 
'  '  ■  '  ■■''"'     is  ascribed  by  Ban<Toft  (ia  nis  hi*- 

of  S.  lobn  Tpon  this     75)  to  hii  countrytnan,  R.  Biddle. 


light  &om  lea.   That  inland  which    is  ascribed  by  Bancroft  (ia 

lieth  out  before  the  land,  he  called    toij  of  the  United  States,  i.  73  and 


_.  _i  I  thinks,  because  it  It  is  amost  ieteretting  and  iiwe- 

w«i  discouered  Tpon  the  dajr  of  nioua  work ;  and   I  am  much  in- 

lohn  the  Baptist.'     I  am  awaro  debted  to  the  reaulti  of  those 

that,  in  maraiag  the  discovery  of  valuable  researches  which  its  an- 

the  island  of  Newfoundland  to  this  thor  has  made.    I  cannot  hat  r^ 

first  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  I  have  gret,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 

made  a  statement  which  has  some-  made  such  bitter,  and,  as  I  think, 

times  been  (Uspoted ;  and  I  admit  unjust,  attacks  upon  the  charao- 

that  the  diacrepanciea  to  be  found  ter  of  HakluTt.    It  is  some  coi^ 

in  some  of  the  acconnta  respecting  tolation,  however,  to  know  that  bis 

it,  folly  justify  this  (Ufference  of  charges  have  been  moat  aatisfao- 

o{union.    Nevertheless,  aller  the  torily    refiited,    hy    Mr.  Patrick 

most  carefiil  examination  of  every  Fraser  Tjiler,  in  the  Appendix  to 

work  npon  the  sulyect  to  which  I  his  '  Historical  View  of  the  Pro- 

coald  gain  accen,  I  believe  th  «  "■ -< 

statement  which  I  have  given  L 
the  text  to  be  correct. 

7  See  an  extract  to  this  effect,  Library,  pp.  417 — M4. 
ti  p.  79,  of  the  Memoir  of  Sebas- 
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CHAP,   great  Western  GoDtineot,  from  Labrador  southwarde, 
' — , — '  they  returned  to  England,  without  attempting   to 
avail  themselves  of  any  of  the  powers  of  settlement 
granted  to  them  under  their  LetteiB  Patent. 

Some  have  thought,  that,  by  the  term  Newfound- 
land, applied  to  the  regions  then  first  discovered,  we 
are  to  understand,  not  the  island  which  is  now  ooly 
known  by  that  name,  but,  generally,  that  portion  of 
America  along  which  the  mariners  coasted.  A 
carefiil  examination,  however,  of  the  different  autho- 
rities upon  the  subject,  will  show,  that  although  the  * 
generic  appellation  of  Newfoundland  was,  no  doubt, 
given  to  that  continent,  it  was  most  probably,  in  the 
first  instance,  conferred  upon  the  island  which  has 
ever  since  retained  it.  It  may  be  regarded,  too,  as 
some  coofirmatioo  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion, 
that  the  inbabitants  of  Newfoundland  still  comme- 
morate the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  as  the  day  of  its 
discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot  *.  An  account  also  of 
the  privy  purse  expenses  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  com- 
piled some  years  ago,  and  now  among  the  additional 
manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum ',  contains  several 
entries  which  tend  to  establish  the  same  point  '^ 

'  See   Lieut^-Col.  Sir   Richanl  BradJe;   and    LsDOCfllot   ThirUl, 

H.  BonuvcsBtle'i  '  NewfouDdlaiid  going  to  the    New  Isle,  iCSO. — 

in  I842,'i.fil.  1503,  Sept.  SO.  To  the  mercbanto 

*  See  Sir  Harrii  Nicolas's  ■  Ex-  of  Bristoll  tbat  have  been  in  the 

cerpU  Historica,'  pp.  65—133.  Newfounde  Launde,  iC20.— 1504, 

'*  Some  ofthe  entries  (pp.  113.  Oct.   17.      To   one  that  brought 

lie,   129,    131—133,)    are    here  hawkea    from    Ike     Newfouaded 

(al>JDiDed:    '1497,  Aug.  10.    To  Ulaad,    £1.  —  IB05,     Aug.     25. 

bym  that  round  the  New  l9le,;CI0.  To  Clajs  goying  to  Richemount 

— 149B,Harcb24.  To  Lanslot  Thir-  with  wylde  catUand  popyngays  of 

kill  of  London,  upon  a  prest  for  the  Newfound  bland  for  bia  coals, 

his  shipp  going  towards  the  New  ]3t.4d.' 
Ilande,  £2U.— April  1.  To  Thomas 
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A  second   Patent  was   granted    by  Henry  the    *^'*i*''- 
Seventh,  on  the  third  of  February,  1 498,  the  original  s^ba    ' 
of  which  has  hitely  been  found  in  the  Rolls'  Chapel".  {f„f^/^ 
It  is  addressed  solely  to  John  Cabot,  the  father,  and  um'^ 
express  reference  is  made  therein  '  to  the  londe  and  ^m 
isles  of  late  foande  by  the  said  John  in '  the  '  name 
and  by'  the  * commandmente  of  the  king:'— a  me- 
morable confirmation  of  the  statement  already  made, 
that  the  island  of  Newfoundland  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  first  voyage  of  the  Cabots.      The 
expedition,  which  sailed  by  virtue  of  this  commission, 
was  commanded  by  his  son  Sebastian ;  and  it  is  to 
this  voyage,  in  which  he  again  visited  Newfound- 
land,— and  called  it  Terra  de  Baccalaos,  from  the 
name  of  the  fish  which  he  found    there   in  great 
abundance, — that     the    account,    given    by    Peter 
Martyr,  the  historian  of  the  New  World,  is  supposed 
to  rrfer'*.    Two  similar  commissions  were  also  con- 
ferred by  the  same  king  upon  others  of  his  subjects, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  annexing,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  the  British  Crown  the  ankaown 
regions  of  the  west    The  first  of  these  is  dated  the 
nineteenth  of  March,  1501,  and  was  granted,  during 
the  brief  chancellorship  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
to  *  Richard  Warde,  Thomas  Asshehurst,  and  John 


'■  See  Henioir  of  Sebastioo  original  pasMge  from  Peter  Mar- 
Cabot,  p.  70,  where  an  exact  copj  tjr.  '  Baccalaos  Cabottns  ipse  teis 
usiveo  of  the  original  patent.  ras  illas    tppellavit,   e^  quod  in 

"  See  Mr.  Patrick  Fraser  Tyt-  eanim    pelago    tantam    repererit 

ler's  '  Hiatoricel  View  of  the  Pro-  magnoruni     quoruadam     pigcium. 

Sets  of  Discovery  on  the  more  tvnaos  iernu1sjitiuin,Bic  Tocatonjm 

anheni  Coaats  of  America,*  ut  aDindigei]i«multitudii]em,'&c.  De 

sap.  p.  S6.     I  subjoin  part  of  the  Orbe  Novo,  Deca*  Tertta,  p.  232. 
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CHAP.   Thomas,  merchantfi  of  the  towne  of  Brystowe,  and  to 

' — ^ — '  John  Fernandas,  Francis  Femandus,  and  John  Gun- 

Bolus,  borne  in  the  lale  of  SurryB,  nnder  the  obei- 

saunce  of  the  Kynge  of  Portingale.'    The  next  is 

dated  the  ninth  of  December,  1503,  leaving  out  the 

Dames  of  Warde,  Thomas,  and  John  Femandus,  and 

adding  that  of  Hugh  Elliott  to  those  of  AsshehurBt, 

GunsoluB,  and  Francis  Femandus'*. 

Nopmiu-       No  permanent  settlements  appear  to  have  been 

foiiovcd     made,  in  consequence  of  such  commissions,  in  any 

f^^  "i      part  of  the  islands  or  the  continent,  which  had  been 

Henrr  the     '^ 

So^eo^,     discovered  by  these  adventurous  merchants  and  man- 

ftom  the  •■ 

"W" "(  ners  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Nor  did  the  king, 
*"*  n*^"  during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  reign,  authorise 
muthoiiiir.  any  further  attempts.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at; 
for,  whilst  the  danger  of  such  expeditions  was  cer- 
tain, their  success  was  doubtfiil ;  and  the  attention 
of  the  king  was  called  away  too  frequently  to  stmggle 
with  and  overcome  difficulties  at  home,  to  allow  him 
either  time  or  power,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the 
inclination,  to  plunge  voluntarily  into  those  abroad. 
His  caution,  also,  and  sagacity,  and,  above  all,  his 
dread  of  incurring  aiiy  expenditure,  which  seemed 
not  likely  to  secure  an  immediate  and  large  return, 
were  sufficient  checks  against  the  indulgence  of  any 
such  inclination.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  he 
might  have  been  influenced  by  the  danger  of  coming 

I*  The  original  of  the  former  of  p«ndix  to  the  Memoir  of  SebBstian 

these  two  connobaioiu  was  like-  C&liot,  pp.  312,  320.     See  alio 

wise  discovered,  oaly  within  the  p.  107  of  the  eame  Memoir ;  and 

lait  few  yean,  in  the  Rolls'  Chwel,  RjnieT^  Fcedera,  liii.  87 — IS. 
and  is  giveD  at  length  in  the  Ap- 
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into  collision  with  foreig^n  powers, — especially  those  chap. 
whose  alliance  he  most  anxiously  courted, — if  he  ' — '—^ 
approached  too  nearly  the  borders  of  those  terri- 
tories which  the  Papal  See,  by  a  most  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  authority,  had  already  conferred  upon 
them.  By  a  bull  of  Pope  Eugene  the  Fourth,  an 
exclusive  grant  had  been  made,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  of 
all  the  countries  which  should  be  discovered  from 
Cape  Non  or  Nun  '*  to  the  continent  of  India  "  ;  and 
in  1493,  the  regions  of  the  western  hemisphere  were 
declared,  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
to  belong  to  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arra- 
gon".  But  the  improbability  of  saccess  from 
his  own  enterprises  swayed  with  Henry,  it  may  be 
believed,  more  powerfully  than  the  fear  of  opposition 
from  any  other  quarter.  At  all  events,  the  terms  of 
the  various  commissions  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  fiilly  show  that  he  was  prepared,  if  need  were, 
to  have  incurred  the  risk  of  any  opposition ;  and  that, 
bad  the  object  of  attraction  been  sufficiently  defined, 
he  would  have  felt  no  scruple  or  hesitatioD  in 
making  himself  master  of  regions  to  which,  by  natu- 
ral right,  he  had  as  little  claim  as  those  sovereigiw, 
whose  authority  to  possess  them  rested  only  upon  the 
fiat  of  the  Vatican. 

"  About  leven  degrees  south  weslwRrd  of  the  Azores ;  al)  to 

of  Gibraltv.  the  east  of  irhich  was  bestowad 

"  Robertson's  History  of  Ame-  upon  the   Portuguese,  and  all  to 

rica.  B.i.  C.  i.  Works,  Tiii.  68,  69.  the    west    upon    the     Spaniards. 

'*  Id  ordernot  to  interfere  with  Robertson,  ut  sup.  viii.  160.     An 

the  previous  grant  made  to  For-  extract  from  this  grant  is  gireo  bj 

tugal,  an  imaginary  line  was  sup-  ChalmeiB,  in  his  'Political  Annab,* 

posed  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  &c.,  p.  10. 
pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the 
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CHAP.       jjig  gon  and  successor,  Henry  the  Eighth,  made 
^f„^„,   '  no  extensive  efforts  to  discover  or  acquire  foreign 
wnwd*™"   possessions.     Nor  can  the  reader  of  general  history 
ES^fr^m  be  at  a  loss  to  remember  the  causes  which  deterred 
Si^"St.     1*™  from  making  them.    The  contests  abroad  with 
d^™'°«)d  bis  rirals  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  Reformation 
^^"^       of  the  Church  at  home,  with  its  causes  and  conse- 
•*""""■      quences,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  tell  us  what 
conflicting  interests,  what  formidable  dangers,  what 
violent  agitations  there  were,  which,  throughout  that 
long  reign,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  king  and 
nation.    But,  although  thus  shut  oat  generally  from 
the  public  mind,  the  attempts  to  carry  on  the  dis- 
coveries, which  in  the  former  reign  had  been  begun, 
Fniiiirtof    were  not  wholly  laid  aside.     We  6nd,  accordingly, 
filled  out  by  that,  in  the  year  1517,  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  king  '  furnished  and  set  forth  certen 
shippes,  under  the  governance  of  Sebastian  Cabot,' 
to  explore  the  western  world.     And  Eden,  the  friend 
of  Cabot,  and  translator  of  the  work  of  Sebastian 
Munster  '^  to  which  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
a  knowledge  of  this  expedition,  states,  in  his  dedi- 
cation  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,   who   was 
then   Lord   High   Admiral",  that    it    failed  only 

''  The  following  is  the  title  of  by  the   which   not   only  worldly 

the  worL  : — '  A  treatym  of  the  ryches  are  obtained,  but  also  God 

Newe    lodia,   with    other    newo  is  e;I<»^iied,  and  the  Christian  byth 

founde    landea    and    islandea,    aa  enlarged.   Translated  out  of  Latin 

well  Eaatwarde  as  Westwarde,  at  into  Enrlish  by  Rychardc  Eden, 

they  are   knonen  and  founde  in  Pneler  Spem  gub  »pe.     Imprinted 

these  oure  dayes  after  the  deacrip-  at   London,  in   Lombarde   atreet, 

tion  of  Sebastian  Munster,  in  his  by    Edward    Sutton,   \553.'     S«e 

booke  of  Universal  Cosniographie ;  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  p.  103; 

wherein  the  diligent  reader  may  also  Hakluyt,  iii.  d9\,  592. 
see  the  ^ood  succease  and  rewarde         "  That  is,  at  the  time  when  Eden 

of  noble  and  honeite  enterprizoE,  published  biitransIatiDDiA.D.  15AS. 
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through  want  of  courage  on  the  part  of  a  riyal  chap. 
ofiScer,  Sir  Thomas  Perte,  who  had  a  share  with  ' — " — ' 
Cabot  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  'Had  it  not  been 
for  his  feint-heartedness,'  adds  Eden,  'it  myghte 
happelje  have  come  to  passe  that  that  rich  trea- 
Burye,  called  Perularia,  (which  is  now  in  Spajne, 
in  the  citie  of  Civile  [Seville],  and  so  named,  for 
that  in  it  is  kepte  the  infinite  ryches  brought  thither 
from  the  Newfoundland  of  Peru,)  myght  longe  since 
have  been  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  the  kinge's 
great  honoure  and  welth  of  this  his  realme.'  We 
have  no  means  of  clearly  ascertaining  in  what  way 
this  want  of  courage,  imputed  to  the  naval  commander 
of  this  expedition,  was  supposed  to  operate;  but,  if  it 
were  the  means  of  preventing  Englishmen  from  the 
commission  of  those  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  in 
Peru,  which  soon  afterwards  were  enacted  there  by 
Pizarro  and  his  armies,  we  may  be  thankful  in  the 
reflection,  that,  whatsoever  other  burdens  rest  upon 
our  country  for  unworthy  treatment  of  foreign  lands, 
she  is  at  least  free  from  this  reproach ;  and  that,  let 
the  silver  and  the  gold,  heaped  up  in  the  cofiers  of 
Seville,  have  been  what  they  might,  it  was  well  for 
England  that  treasures,  thus  unrighteously  obtained, 
were  not  lodged  in  the  stronghold  of  her  metropolis. 
With  respect  to  the  designs,  formed  in  this  reign, 
towards  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territories,  we  may 
notice  a  memorial,  addressed  to  Heiuy  the  Eighth, 


"  Fuller  gives  wa  intereating    the  head  of  Somersetshire,  (Bris- 
account  of  llionie,  in  hit  hiatoiy    tol,}  p.  36. 
of  the  Worthies  of  EngluKl,  nnder 
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CHAP,   resided  at   Seville,   urgiog  his  sovereign  to  take 
ThoiX^u^  ™    hand    a    scheme  which   he    proposed    to    his 
^^J;,t    consideration,  with  reference  to  that  object.    He 
Siuui^i^   pointed  to  the  North,  as  the  quarter  in  which  Henry 
ij^'*""    o^ght  to  prosecute  his  discoTeries;    since    'out  of 
fight^  to*  Spaine,'  he  saJd,  'they  haue  discovered  all  the  Indies 
g^^„f  and  Seas  Occidental! ;  and  out  of  Portingall,  all  the 
^^^j  Indies  and  Seas  Orientall ;  so  that  by  this  part  of  the 
"'^^       Orient    and  Occident,    they  haue   compassed   the 
■world.'     He  recommended  also  three  courses  which 
the  voyagets  might  pursue;  the  first  to  the  north- 
east, which  would  lead  them,  as  he  supposed,  to  '  the 
regions  of  all  the  Tartarians  that  extend  toward  the 
mid-day,'  and  thence  '  to  the  land  of  the  Chinas,  and 
the  land  of  Cathaio  Orientall,'  from  which,  if  they 
continued  their  navigation,  they  might  '  iail  in  with 
Malaca,'  and  return  to  England  'by  the  Cape  of  Buona 
Speransa.'     The   second   course  was  to  the  north- 
west, which  would  lead  them,  he  said,  '  by  the  back 
of  the  new  found  land,  which  of  late  was  discouered 
by  your  Grace's  subjects;'  and,  pursuing  which,  they 
might  'retume,  thorow  the  streight  of  Magellan," 
(which  had  been  discovered  six  years  before,)  to  their 
own  country.    The  third  course,  recommended  by 
him,  was  over  the  North  Pole,  after  passing  which,  he 
suggested  that  they  should  'goe  right  toward  the 
Pole  Antarctike,  and  then  decline  towards  the  lands 
and  Islands  situated  between  the  Tropikes,  and  vnder 
the  equinoctiall,'   and  '  without  doubt  they  shall 
finde  there  the  richest  lands  and  islands  of  the  world 
of  golde,  precious  stones,  balmes,  spices,  and  other 
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things  that  we  here  esteeme  most*'.'  There  ap-  chap. 
peared,  therefore,  no  lack  of  bold  and  ingenious  ' — > — ' 
counsel,  according  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  at 
that  time  possessed,  and  no  small  prospect  of  tem- 
poral advantage,  which  might  have  stimulated  Henry 
to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  foreign  lands,  had  other 
circumstances  been  fevourable  to  it. 

But,  whilst  the  king  of  England  refrained  from 
entering  upon  any  systematic  course  of  action  with 
reference  to  such  schemes,  his  subjects,  aa  might  be 
expected,  ventured  upon  various  commercial  enter- 
prises", in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  was  careful 

*>  HaUuTt,  i.  235—237.     Hak-  Purchw,  namely,  that  it  is  '  in  bad 

lujt  giTea  alio  the  copj  of  a  letter  EnKliah  and  wone  writing:'  never- 

writteDbyThorne.in  1527,toDoo-  thelesB,  its  Bimplidtjr  and  eTideot 

tour  Ley,  Lord  Arabassadour  for  trathfulnea*  are   quite    touching. 

King  Henry  the  eight,'  at  the  Spa-  It  is  dated  &om  the  haven  of  St. 

niih court, whichcontainsfuUinfor-  John,   Aug.  3,  1527,  thus  bearing 

■nation  of  the  varioiu  diacoTeriei  witness  to  the  name,  said  to  have 

which  had  been  nude  at  that  time  been  first  g^ven  by  Cabot  to  that 

by8painandPortugal,i.237— 045.  part  of  the  island  (Recovered  in 

"  Two  veaaels,  one  of  which  1497,  and  furnishing  perhaps  the 
WBi  named  the  '  Dominus  Vobis-  earliest  record  extant  of  the  pre- 
cum,'  are  stated  by  Halduyt  to  sent  capital  of  Newfoundland.  He 
have  gone  in  May,  1 527,  in  conse-  describes  it  as  a  good  iiaven,  and 
quence  of  Thome's  Memorial,  on  savs  that  he  found  therein  'eieren 
a  TOyage  of  discovery  to  New-  saile  of  Normans,  and  one  Brit- 
foundland  and  Cape  Bretan,  but  taine,  and  two  PortugtU  barks,  and 
returned  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  all  a  fishing.'  He  signs  the  letter, 
year  without  any  success.  Hak-  '  Your  servant,  John  Rut,  to  the 
luyt,  iii.  167.  Purchas,  likewise,  uttermost  of  his  power.' 
in  his  Pilgrims,  iii.  809,  speaks  of  In  the  year  1536,  nine  years 
two  ships  sent  forth  by  Henry  the  afker  the  aboTO  attempt,  another 
Eighth,  in  the  same  year,  1527,  effort  was  made  to  settle  in  New- 
for  discovery  in  those  regions  to  foundland,  br  '  Master  Robert 
which  Thoroe  had  directed  his  Hore,  and  ^vers  other  gentle- 
attention.  One  of  these,  he  says,  men,*  who,  with  their  respective 
was  lost  on  the  north  coast  of  crews,  manned  '  two  tall  ships, 
Newfoundland  ;  and  the  letter.  The  Trinity,  and  The  Minion,' 
written  to  the  king  by  John  Rut,  for  the  expedition  ;  but  &mioe  and 
the  master  of  the  other  vessel,  &tjgue  carried  them  all  off,  says 
describing  his  condition,  is  given  one,  from  whose  narrative  all  the 
at  length.  The  letter  may  per*  particulftn  are  recorded  by  Hak- 
hapsjuatifythedescriptionofitby  luyt,  iiL  108—170. 
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*^"i^^'   to  extend  to  them  every  encouragement  and  pro- 
lUreiluEw'  tectioD.     To  the  coast  of  Guinea,  for  example,  at 
Ed^LIi      least  one  voyage  had  been  made  as  early  as  the  year 
rel^fiotbo  1530,  the  twenty-first  of  Henry's  reign,  by  Captain 
G^M  ud  Hawkins,  fether  of  Sir  John  *^;  and,  in  1536,  we  find 
^  the  English  competing  successfully  with  the  Portu- 
guese in  their  trade  upon  that  coast,  and  bringing 
home  gold-dust  and  elephants'  teeth  ".  The  English 
trade  with  the  Xjevant  also  may  be  dated  from  a  still 
earlier  period,  even  the  second  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  1511";  and,  in  1513,  he  appointed  aconeul  at 
Scio  to  watch  over  and  protect  its  interests".  A  letter, 
moreover,  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  extant,  addressed 
in  1531  to  King  John  of  Portugal,  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  certain  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Portu- 
guese upon  the  agents  of  John  Gresham,  merchant 
of  London,  in  their  trade  with  the  islands  of  Candia 


inerce   in    Hacphenons  Aooal*,  njd   places,  tbe^  had,  euen  in 

ii.  80.  thoM  dajet,  trenque  with  lewu, 

"  The  antiqnitv  of  tbe  trade  Turket,  and  otiier  nureinen.  N^- 

witb  English  ahipa  loto  tbe  Levant,  th«r  did  our  merchanti  onely  em- 

ia  thus  sbown  hj  Haklujt :  '  In  pW  their  owne  Eugliih  shipping 

the  yeereaof  our  Lord,  ISll.&c,  before    Dientiooed,    but    sundrj 

till  the   jreere   1534,  divert  tall  Htrangers  also;  as  namely,  Candiott, 

■hips  of  London'  (tbe  names  and  Rogneeans,  Sicilians,  Genoaoiea, 

owners   of   ivbich   are   i^l   given,  VenetiaD    galliasea,    Spanish   and 

but  it  is  needless  to  recite  them}  Portiigall  ships.     All  which  parti- 

'  with    certune    other    ships    of  culars  doe  most  euidently  appeare 

Southampton  and  Bristow,  had  sn  out   of  certaine   aoodent    Ligier 

ordinarie  and  vBuall  trade  to  Slcilia,  bookei  of  the  R.  W.  Sir  William 

Candie,  Chio,  and  soniewhiles  to  Locke,    Mercer   of    London,   of 

Cyprus,   as  also   to   Tripolis  and  Sir  William  Bowyer,  Alderman  of 

Barutti  [Beyrout]  in  Syiia.     The  London,  of  Martin  John  Gresham, 

commodities   which   they  carried  and  others;  which  I, Richard  Hak- 

thitherwere  fine  Kersiea  of  diuers  luyt,  have  diligently  perused  and 

colours,  couree  Kersies,  &c.— The  copied  out.'  Hakluyt,  ii.  206,  207. 

commodities  which  thej  returned  **  Anderson's  history  of  Com- 

backe  were  Silks,  Chamlets,  Ru-  merce    in   Macpherson'a  Annals, 

bartie,  Malmesies,  Muskadcis,  and  il.  40. 
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and  Scio,  and  demanded  reparation  for  the  siune.    chap. 
Henry  acknowledges,  in  this  letter,  the  high  sense  g'^jj^ 
which  he  entertained  of  John's  character,  by  reason  M^-^ 
of  *  the  daily  t^timonie '  given  by  his  own  subjects 
who  trafficked  in  his  dominioM  '*.    This  '  daily  testi- 
monie,'  it  is  evident,  implied  the  frequent  and  inti- 
mate communications,  then  existing  between  the 
merchants  of  England  and  those  of  the  continent  of 
Europe;  and  the  vigilance,  exercised  by  Henry  in 
their  behalf,  was  a  duty,  to  which  he  was  of  course 
prompted  both  by  justice  and  by  policy  ". 

It  is  important  to  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  Hiniitn- 
tfae  protection,  afforded  by  Henry  to  those  of  his  sub-  cbunh  in 
jectB  wh(ffle  pursuits  led  them  beyond  the  coasts  of  ™iy  fordgn 
England,  was  not  confined  to  their  temporal  iDte-^n^d,u 
rests.    Calais  was,  at  that  time,  the  sole  foreign  pos-  ti>e  ii>f<>T- 
session  of  the  English  crown;  and,  to  the  spiritual 
wel&re  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Archbishop 
Cranmer  strove  BuccessfuUy  to  direct  the  thoughts 
and  aid  of  his  sovereign.    He  would  not  that  the 
great  work  of  the  Reformation  should  be  marred,  by 
coldness  and  carelessness  of  heart  towards  those,  who, 
although  separated  by  a  short  distance  of  place,  were 
yet  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  same  spiritual,  as 
they  already  were  of   the  same  civil,  privileges. 

**  Haklajt,  ii.  207, 208.  Tnto  the  French,'  vhich  he  made 

"  It  «houM  be  obserrsd,  that  for  the  seizure  of  a  veSBel  uftbein 

Henry  was  «i  careful  in  making  at  Newfoundland,  in  1536,  b;  hii 

reparatioD  (or  the  iniuriea  com-  own    people,  the  crews    of  the 

muted  bj  hii  own  nibjects  upon  '  Trinity '     and     *  Minion '     (»ee 

othen,  M  he  waa  to  gnard  them  former  note,  p.  15),  when  driren 

from  foreign  aggreeaion  ;  witneu  to  desperation  by  hunger.     Hak- 

tbe  'fiiil  and  rojall  recompence  loyt,  iii.  170. 

VOL.  L  C 
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CHAP-   That  work,  of  which  the  causes  had  been  long  ope- 

' '  rating,   commenced    formally    in    tixe    twenty-third 

year  of  Henry's  reign,  1532  —  the  year  in  which 
Cranmer  was  nominated  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury",— by  the  enactment  of  the  statute  for  re- 
Btraining  the  payment  of  annates  or  first-fruits,  and 
other  payments  of  a  temporal  character  for  bulls, 
pensions,  annuities,  Sec,  which  had  been  unlawfully 
and  tyrannically  exacted  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
Liberty  had  been  granted,  under  this  statute,  to 
the  Pope,  to  redress,  if  he  thought  fit,  the  gripv- 
ancea  compldned  of;  in  deiault  of  which,  the 
king  was  empowered  to  restrain  the  said  payments : 
and  this  confirmation  of  its  provlsioDB  was  accord- 
ingly mad^  in  the  next  year,  by  Letters  Patent,  in 
which  the  statute  was  recited".  Other  steps  were 
soon  afterwards  taken  in  the  same  direction,  by  the 
enactment  of  succeeding  statutes,  which  provided 
that  all  causes  should  he  heard  and  decided  by  the 
legitimate  tribunals  in  England;  that  the  appeals 
respecting  them  should  be  no  longer  addressed  to 
Rome ;  and  that  the  exactions,  which  the  court  of 
Rome  imposed  concerning  the  payment  of  PeterV 


*■  He  was  not  consented  until  sive  rapine  of  the  court  of  Rome, 

the  SOth  of  March,   15£i3,   more  and  it*  eitnma  violatioQi  of  all 

tban  leTsn  month*  afler  the  date  aorta  of  rights,  civil  and  ecclesiaa- 

of   his    predecesaar.     Archbishop  tical,  see    Archbiabop   Bramhall's 

Warham.    Le  Baa's  Life  of  Cran-  '  Jogt  Vindication  of  tne  Church  of 

mer,  i.  55.  England,'  (Oxford,  1642.)  pp.  180 

"  Bumet'a  Historj  of  the  Re-  — 1B4;  and  fbr  an  account  of  the 

formation,  L  191,  192,  and  iv.  56  scale  of  prices  for  Papal  diapensa- 

—40,  vhere  the  Act  is  given  at  tioat    and    indulgencea,  &c.    see 

length.    For  an  account  of  the  Marcband*B    Dictioanaire    Hiato- 

intMerable  eitortioDa  and  excea-  rique.  (Art.  Taxn  Sm.  et  Can.) 
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pence  and  diflpensationa,  should  cease".  Finally,  in  o^ap- 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry's  reign,  towards  the  ' — ■^ — ' 
end  of  1534,  that  Act  'vas  passed,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  Papal  supremacy  in  England,  and  gave  to  the 
king  and  his  council  power  to  order  and  reform  aU 
indulgences  and  privileges  {or  the  abuses  of  them) 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  See  of  Rome".  The 
passing  of  these  various  statutes,  was  the  concurrent 
act  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  It  was  so 
declared  by  the  voice,  with  only  one  exception'*, 
of  Jier  Bishops  and  Abbots  in  Parliament ;  acknow- 
ledged by  the  consent  of  all  ranks  of  her  Clergy 
in  the  provincial  synods  of  Canterbury  and  York ; 
argued  and  determined  la  both  our  Universities, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies;  and  received  and 
established  in  full  Parliament  by  the  free  consent  of 
all  orders  of  the  kingdom'*.  The  work,  to  which 
they  thus  put  their  hand,  was  the  lawful  and  valid 
suppression  of  wrong,  which  an  usurped  authority 
had  imposed  upon  the  nation;  the  open  vindication 
and  restoration  of  truth,  to  which  the  Universal 
Church  had  ever  borne  witness. 

At  such  a  crisis,  we  think  it  important  to  observe 
the  course  which  England  pursued,  towards  the  only 
foreign  possession  which  then  belonged  to  her.  In 
the  year  following  that  which  witnessed  the  last 

*o  24  Hemy  Till.  c.  12,  and  fomution,  i.  SM,  2S7.    Bramball'a 

2S  Heni?  VIII.  c  t9.  2S  Heuiy  Tui<«eatioi],  &c.  p.  117. 

Till.  c.  SI.  "The    Bithap    of    Rochester 

•' M  Henry  Till.  c.  I.    Thii  (Fisher),    Bnrnel,  i.  2S4.    Bnm- 

■ct  WM  confirmed  and  extended  hall'i  Vindication,  &c.  p.  121. 

bjr  28  Henry  Till.  c.  16  and  10.  *■  Bnunhdl'a  Tindicttioii,   &c. 

See  Burnetii  Hiatory  of  the  Re-  pp.  114,  115. 

c2 
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CHAP,   and  most  important  change  among  the  man;  which 
' — .- — '  have  been  adverted  to,  we  find  Cranmer  writing  the 
following  letter  to  Cromwell,  and  expresfung  his 
intention  of  sending  two  chaplains  to  Calais : — 
Lcitm  of        '  Right  worshipful  Master  Secretarv,  I  commend 
Ciumn  on  me  heartilj  to  you :  ukewise  prajing  jou  to  nave  la 
io'ifas!      jotir  good  remembrance  the  contents  of  such  of  mj 
letters,  as  I  of  late  sent  unto  you,  for  the  King's 
Grace's  letters  to  be  obtained  and  directed  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  of  Calise,  and  other  his  Grace's  Coun- 
sellors there,  in  the  fiivour  of  two  such  chaplains  of 
mine,  as  I  intend  to  send  thither  with  all  speed,  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God ;  whom  1  would  have  sent 
thither  before  this  time,  if  I  might  have  had  the 
said  letters,  for  which  this  bearer  doth  only  repair 
unto  you  for  expedition  therein,  whom  I  pray  you  to 
dispatch  as  soon  as  you  may.    From  Knoll,  the  22. 
day  of  January,  [1535.] 

'  Your  own  assured  ever, 

'  Thomas  Cantuar. 

*  To  the  WoTshipftil  and  my  rerj 
loviiig  friend  Maiter  Cmmwell, 
SecreUrj  to  the  King's  most 
noble  Grace  ".' 

The  same  matter  was  urged  by  the  Archbishop,  in 
another  form,  in  a  second  letter  to  Cromwell,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  year : — 

'  Right  Worshipful,  in  my  most  hearty-wise  I 
commend  me  unto  you.  And  whereas  among  other 
of  the  King's  dominions,  within  this  his  realm,  there 

**  Jenkjnt^*  Edition  of  Cnnrow'*  Remuiu,  i.  ISS. 
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is  no  part  (in  my  opinion)  that  more  needeth  good  ch^I"- 
instruction  of  the  word  of  God,  or  Md  of  learned  ' — •  ' 
curates  to  be  resident,  than  doth  the  town  and 
marches  of  Calice,  considering  specially,  not  alonely 
the  great  ignorance  and  blindness,  as  well  of  the 
heads  now  resident  there,  as  of  the  common  and 
Yulgar  people,  in  the  doctrine  and  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  but  also  having  respect  unto  the  universal 
concourse  of  aliens  and  strangers,  which  daily  diveri;- 
eth  and  resorteth  thither,  I  think  that  it  will  no  less 
be  A  charitable  and  godly  deed  than  a  singular  com- 
modity for  this  realm,  to  have  in  those  parties  at  the 
least  two  learned  persons  planted  and  settled  there 
by  the  King's  authority  in  some  honest  living,  whose 
sincerity  in  conversation  of  living  and  teaching  shall 
shortly  (no  doubt)  clearly  extinct  and  extirpate  all 
manner  of  hypocrisy,  false  &itb,  and  blindness  of 
God  and  his  word,  wherein  now  the  inhabitants  there 
be  altogether  wrapt,  to  the  no  little  slander  (I  fear 
me)  of  this  realm  and  prejudice  of  the  good  and 
laudable  Acts'^  lately  conceived  by  the  King's  Grace 
and  his  high  Court  of  Parliament;  which  thing  to 
reform  lieth  much  in  you,  in  case  you  will  but  move 
the  King's  Highness,  (forasmuch  as  the  collations  of 
the  benefices  there  belongeth  unto  his  Grace,)  to  give 
them  as  they  iall,  onto  such  men  as  be  both  able 
and  willing  to  do  God  and  his  Grace  acceptable  ser- 
vice in  discharging  of  their  cures. 

'  In  consideration  hereof,  and  inasmuch  as  I  am 

**  Namelf ,   the    Tarions    Acta    paned  in  the  SesBiona  of  Juintry 
■gunat  the  authority  of  the  Pope,    uid  November,  1584. 
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CHAP.  adTertieed  that  the  panona^^  of  St.  Peter*a  besides 
' — ^~^  Calice,  is  like  shortly  to  be  void,  and  in  the  King's 
Grace's  disposition,  I  beseech  you  either  to  obtain 
the  same  for  Master  Ctarret,  whose  learning  and 
conTcraation  is  known  to  be  right  good  and  honest, 
or  else  for  some  other  as  is  so  able  and  wiUing  to 
discharge  the  same  as  he  is.  Wherein  I  assure  yon 
that  you  shall  accomplish  a  right  meritorious  deed 
before  Grod,  and  deserve  condign  thanks  hereafter  of 
your  prince  for  promoting  of  so  great  a  commodity 
for  his  realm. 

'And  whereas^  I  am  informed  that  the  curate  of 
St  Mary's  within  Calice,  intendeth  to  make  suit  unto 
you  for  the  said  benefice ;  I  pray  you  not  to  regard 
his  suit,  for  I  hear  that  he  is  nothing  meet  for  that 
room,  specially  in  this  world  of  reformation. — At 
Otterforde  the  viiith  day  of  October. 

'  Your  own  ever  assured, 

'T.  Cantuarien. 

■  To  the  Right  Wonhipful  and  mj 
uugular  gwxl  friend,  Mr.  Secre- 

Similar  evidences  of  the  desire,  enterttuned  by  the 
Archbishop  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  Calais,  may  be 
traced  in  the  eflbrte  which  he  made,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  to  appoint  an  efficient  commissary,  and 
to  secure  the  proper  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  that  city'^;  and  also  in  the  reasons  which  he 

*■  JeaLjiu'a  EditioD  of  Cran-  13,  \5S9,  and  addressed 'To  the 

mer^  Bemuiia,  i.  144 — 146.  Right  Honourable  mj  Lord  Lyle, 

V  The  letter  which  contaiDS  this  the  King's  Deputy  at  Caljce.'  Jen- 

evideoce  ia  dated  Croydon,  July  kyiu,  ut  Eup.  L  383. 
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urged,  in  &TOur  of  the  appointment  of  Nicolas  chap. 
Bacon,  to  the  office  of  town  clerk  of  Calais,  in  >— v^ — < 
1538" 

It  is  obviously  a  point  of  no  little  interest  to 
obeerre  these  various  instances  of  the  anxiety  and 
care  -with  which  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  one 
foreign  city,  possessed  at  that  time  by  England,  were 
regarded  by  the  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  of  her 
Church. 

**  NicoUa  Bacon  wag  afterwardt,  towardaeH  io  the  law,  and  ofio 

in   the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Lord  ^ood  judrmeDt  tourhing  Clirist'* 

Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.     Cnin-  religion,  uint  in  tliat  stead  he  shall 

mer  rocommendi  him  to  the  office  be  able  to  do  God  and  the  Kin^ 

mentioned  in  the  text,  on  the  ei-  right  acceptable  lerrice.'     Ibid.  i. 

press   Kround  that  he  knew  bim  273. 
'  entiretv    to    be    both    of  such 
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CHAPTEE  11. 


ATTEMPTS   TOWARDS   COLONIZATION    IN   THE   REIGNS 

OF   EDWARD   THE   SIXTH    AND   HARY. 

A.D.    1547—1558. 

Renewal  of  attempta  to  extend  intercoatse  with  fordgn  coontriee  in 
the  rei^  of  Edmrd  the  Sixth — State  of  the  Church  and  Nation  at 
that  time — The  design  of  Edward  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
countries  in  the  North-Bast  of  Europe — Letter*  Miauve  from 
Edward  to  the  rulers  of  those  conntries — Sebaatian  CahDt*s  instnio- 
tions  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughbj-'s  fleet  sent  bj  the  Noith-East  pasaage 
— Recognition  made  therein  of  the  aacred  obligations  retting  upon 
a  Christian  people — Departure  of  the  expedition,  May  20,  l£5ft— 
Death  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby— Chancelor,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Archangel— Intercourse  of  English  with  the 
Levant,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth — Commercial  relatioQI 
established  bj  Mary  between  England  and  Russia,  in  conaequence 
of  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  Edward's  reign — Mary's  reign  not 
faTOorahle  to  colonization — Causes  thereof — Attempts  made  again 
towards  the  North-East  passage  in  1556,  by  Steven  Burrougb,  and 
by  others  of  Mary's  sulyects,  in  other  directions,  to  extend  their 
commerce,  but  irithout  snoceas. 

CHAP.  In  the  next  and  short  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  a 
' — , — '  fresh  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  intercourse  and 
■Hcmpta  to  commerce  of  ^England  with  foreign  countries.  The 
tercourM  plan  then  acted  upon  iailed,  it  is  true,  to  accomplish 
Muntri^S'ita  ulterior  and  avowed  object,  namely,  that  of 
Ed<iml"tbs  reaching  the  Asiatic  Continent  by  the  North-East 
passage ;  and  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  most 
of  bis  followers,  perished.    But^  as  the  character  of 
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enterprises  such  as  these  is  not  always  to  be  deter-    chap. 
mined  by  their  results,  so  the  issue,  however  dis-  ' — ^-— ' 
astrouB,  of  any  scheme  of  man's  device,  should  not 
make  us  forgetful  of  the  principles,  from  which  it 
derived  its  origin,  or  of  the  agents,  by  whom  its 
course  of  operation  was  directed. 

And,  certainly, — when  we  call  to  mind  the  state  gj^'^ 
of  the  Church  and  Nation  during  that  period,  and  re-  ^tta" 
member  that  the  struggles,  experienced  in  effecting 
the  various  acts  of  the  Reformation,  which  the  pre- 
ceding reign  had  witnessed,  were  followed  by  a  large 
share  of  those  blessings,  which  have  survived  the 
many  trials  which  have  since  assailed  them,  and  are 
the  inheritance  of  our  Church  at  this  day, — it  is 
matter  of  no  ordinary  moment  to  observe  in  what 
manner  they,  who  first  shared  the  blessings,  were 
mindful  of  the  responsibilities  which  accompanied 
them.  The  abolition  of  the  Papal  supremacy  had 
been  followed  by  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  of  indulgences,  of  the  worshipping  of 
saints  and  images,  and  of  the  constrained  celibacy 
of  the  Clergy.  The  Scriptures  were  translated, 
read,  and  exponnded  to  the  people;  the  cup  was 
no  longer  withheld  from  commimicants,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord ;  and,  in  all 
the  other  oflices  of  public  devotion,  the  prayers  and 
praises  of  the  awsembled  worshippers  were  repeated 
no  longer  in  a  foreign,  but  in  their  native  tongue'. 

These  were  among  the  mercies  which,  after  many 

<  S«Q  Palmer's  Treatiw  on  the    478,  and  506—308  i  and  th«  au- 
Cburch,  (Srat  edition,)  i.  472 —    tborities  there  cited. 
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CRAP,    a  fl^ce  coDflict,  were  secured  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
< — j/^— '  land  in  that  day  of  her  Reformation,  and  we  imite- 

Th«  design  i 

ofEdw.rd  ftJly  recoM  them,  yea,  hold  in  affectionate  remem- 
comainDi-    biBnce  the  names  of  those  feithful  servants  of  God 

aUon  wilh 

the  conn-    who  cained  and  transmitted  them  to  us.    We  dare 

triM  Id  the  ° 

Morih-Eot  not,  in  our  own  day  of  difficulty  and  strife,  increase 
the  weight  of  our  burdens  by  disparaging  or  reproach- 
ing the  work  of  their  hands.  True,  the  record  of 
that  work  is  marred  and  blotted  by  many  a  token 
of  infirmity,  of  iraud,  of  violence,  on  the  part  of 
some  who  directed  its  course ;  but,  if  it  be  God's  high 
prerogative  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  to  make 
even  "  the  fierceness  of  man  turn  to"  His  "praise  V 
it  is  the  accomplishment  of  that  result  which  should 
lead  us  the  more  thankfully  to  cherish  His  gifts. 
True,  the  estrangement  between  Christian  Churches 
is  most  paiufiil ;  yet  we  must  remember  that  *it  is 
not  the  separation,  but  the  cause,  that  makes  a 
schismatic;*  and  i^  as  we  have  seen  already,  the 
act  or  statute  of  our  separation  from  the  Court  of 
Rome  did  not  create  a  new  right,  but  only  mani- 
fested and  restored  the  old  one ;  if  the  whole  history 
of  the  contest  shows  that,  in  no  one  point,  can  heresy 
or  schism  be  proved  against  us ;  if  our  separation  from 
the  Church,  aa  well  as  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  was 
not  our  act,  but  theirs,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  their  ui^ust  and  tyrannical  censures,  excommuni- 
cations, and  interdictions  * ;  if  '  we  have  not  sepa- 
rated ourselves,  simply  and  absolutely,  from  the  com- 

*  Pi.  Iccvi.  10.  Bramhairs     Replication    to     the 

*  See    BramKalTi    Vindiatiou,     Biihop  of    Chalcedoa,    cbap.   i. 
&C.  pp.  113  and   138.    See  also    aect.i.    Works,  ii.  56,  &c. 
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munion  of  any  particular  church  whatsoever,  even  ohap. 
the  Roman  itself,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  Catholic,  but  ■ — ^■^— • 
only  from  their  errors,  wherein  they  had  first  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  their  predecessors  *,' — ^then  it 
is  clearly  our  duty  to  dwell,  not  upon  the  evils  which 
accompanied,  but  upon  the  biasings  which  have  fol- 
lowed, our  separation  from  Rome;  and  we  should 
regard  our  present  state,  among  the  Churches  of 
Christendom,  as  one  which  God  hath  tavonred  with 
His  especial  mercy, — a  state,  which  must  not  be 
brought  into  jeopardy  by  our  self-will  or  wayward- 
ness. 

Let  ns  turn,  then,  to  contemplate  the  manner  in 
which  those  ^iritual  and  temporal  rulers  of  our 
Church  who  were  first  called  to  this  state,  sought  to 
hold  intercourse  with  foreign  lands;  and  we  shall 
find,  in  the  plans  which  they  devised  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object  evidence  wliich 
proves  them  to  have  been  mindful  of  the  high 
trust  committed  to  their  hands  as  stewards  of 
Almighty  God.     Theirs  was  not,  as  we  have  seen  in 

*  Bramhall'i  VindicatioQ,  Ac.  p.  from  itself  before  it  was  purged. 

257.     Id  anotber  part  of  the  same  And  therefore,  u  we  preaums  not 

irork,  he  say  a, '  ve  do  not  arrogate  to  make  new  articles  of  Mth,  much 

to  oureelvea  either  a  new  cburch,  less  to  obtrude  snch  innavatiooa 

or  B   new  religion,   or  new  bolf  upon  othen,  so  we  are  not  willing 

orders ;  for  then  we  must  produce  to  receive  them  from  otbera,  or  to 

new  miracles,  new  revelations,  and  minzlo  acholastical  opinioDS  with 

new  cloven  tongues,  for  our  jiuti-  fundamental    truths,   which    hath 

Season.     Our  religion  is  the  same  given  occasion  to  aome  to  call  our 

it  was,  our  church  the  aame  it  was,  religion  a  negative  religion ;  not 

our   holy   orders   the   same   thej  considering  that  our  positive  arti- 

were  in  substance,  diSering  only  des  are  those  general  truths,  about 

&om  what  they  were  formerly,  as  which  there  la   no    coDtroversy. 

a  garden  weeded  from   a  garden  Ournegation  isonlyofhuman  con- 

unweeded  ;    or  a   body   pureed,  troverlcd  additions,*  pp.  199,  200. 
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CHAP,  the  reign  of  the  seventh  Henry,  the  putting  forth 
' — -^—^  the  strODg  arm  of  avarice  to  grasp  territories  not  their 
own ;  Dor,  as  in  the  case  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  the 
sheltering  such  unjust  annexations  of  distant  pro- 
Tinces  under  the  impions  decrees  of  Romish  pontiffs. 
Not  by  such  impulses,  nor  such  pleas,  were  Edward 
and  his  counsellors  directed,  when  they  looked 
abroad  towards  distant  and  unknown  countries.  It 
was  the  peaceful  and  beneficial  interchange  of  the 
commodities  of  those  countries  with  their  own, 
which  they  were  anxious  to  secnre;  and  that,  too, 
by  the  exercise  of  just  and  honourable  means.  The 
commerce,  with  that  part  of  the  western  hemisphere 
which  had  hitherto  been  almost  the  only  part  ex- 
plored by  Englishmen, — ^namely,  Newfoundland, — 
and  which  was  already  beginning  to  iiimish  profitable 
employment  to  our  mariners  and  merchants,  Edward 
sought,  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign,  to  regulate 
by  salutary  enactments';  and  the  measures,  which 
he  soon  afterwards  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing an  intercourse  with  countries  in  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  world,  bore  no  less  evidently  the 
character  of  visdom  and  foithfiilness. 
LettmMb-  Distinct  testimony  to  this  &ct  is  furnished  in  the 
EdwMd  w   Letters  Missive,  which,  in  the  seventh  and  last  year 

*  Theae  are  to  b«  found  in  '  an  out  of  Eng'Iaiid  to  Newfoundland 

•ct,'  recited  by  Haklnjt,  iii.  170,  was  common  and  freauented  about 

'ogaintt  the  exaction  of  monej  or  the  benDniog    of  the  nu^e  of 

any  other  thine  by  anj  officer  for  Edward   the    6.    namelj    in  the 

license    to   traffiqne   into   laeland  jeere  1548.  and  it  is  much  to  be 

md  Newfoundland,  made  in  An.  2.  marueiled,  tbat  bj  the  negligence 

Edwardi  Sezti.*  '  By  thia  acte,'  be  of  oar  men,  the  countrj  in  e£  this 

wlds, ' it  sppeareth  that  the  trade  titnehathbenenobettersearched,' 
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of  his  reign,  he  caased  to  be  written,  in  Greek  and  chap. 
other  languagBB  as  well  as  in  English,  and  addressed  ^^^^ 
to  the  potentates  of  the  North-Eaflt  of  Europe.  He  ^  *^ 
had  undertaken  to  send  a  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughb;,  in  that  direction,  bj  a 
passage  then  deemed  practicable,  with  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  ultimately  to  Cathay  or  China;  and, 
in  these  letters,  he  reminded  the  princes  to  whom  he 
WTot^  that,  *  as  the  great  and  Almightie  God  hath 
giuen  vnto  mankinde,  aboue  all  other  lining  crea- 
tures, such  an  heart  and  desire,  that  euery  man 
desireth  to  ioine  friendship  with  other,  to  loue,  and 
be  loned,  also  to  giue  and  receiue  mutual  benefites; 
it  is  therefore  the  duety  of  all  men,  according  to 
tbeir  power,  to  maiotaine  and  increase  this  desire 
in  eneiy  man,  with  well  deseruing  to  all  men,  and 
especially  to  shew  this  good  affection  to  such,  as 
beeingmoued  with  this  desire,  come  vnto  them  from 
iarre  conntreis.'  The  enterprises,  therefore,  of  'mar^ 
chants,  who,  wandering  about  the  world,  search  both 
the  land  and  the  sea,'  ought  to  be  regarded,  he  told 
them,  with  especial  interest  and  &Toar;  'for  the 
God  of  heanen  and  earth  greatly  prouiding  for 
mankinde,  would  not  that  all  things  should  be 
found  in  one  region,  to  the  ende  that  one  should 
haue  neede  of  another,  that  by  this  meanes  friend- 
ship might  be  established  among  all  men,  and 
euery  one  seeke  to  gratifie  all.'  He  then  com- 
mended to  the  care  of  all,  who  had  rule  in  those 
unknown  regions  with  which  his  subjects  were  then 
about  to  open  intercourse,  those  to  whom  he  had 
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c^-  given  his  royal  liceuBe  to  undertake  the  work ;  and 
' — '— -*  entreated  them,  for  the  sake  of  '  all  humanitie  and 
for  the  nobilitie  \rhich'  was  in  them,  '  to  ayde  and 
helpe,  his  trusty  servants  with  such  things  as  they 
lacked,  *  receiuing  againe  of  them  such  things  as 
they  shall  bee  able  to  giue  in  recompense.  Shew 
yourselues  so  towards  them,'  are  his  words,  *  as  you 
would  that  we  and  our  subiects  should  sbewe  our- 
selues  towards  your  seruants,  if  at  any  time  they 
shall  passe  by  our  regions'.' 
Scbutiin        The  instructions,  also,  which  Sebastian  Cabot  drew 

C»bol'i  in-  „         ,  , ,  ,  ,.     >        ™ 

■Unction)  to  up  for  tho  guidauco  and  management  of  the  fleet 
wniongh-   appointed  to  carry  these  Letters  Miasive  of  the  king 
wDibftiie  to  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  North  and  £ast, 
puaapi-      supply  fresh  and  memorable  evidence  of  the  fiuthful 
spirit  with  which  this  expedition  was  designed.  That 
celebrated  navigator  was  now  in  the  evening  of  his 
life.    The  energies  of  his  earliest  manhood,  we  have 
seen,  had  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  England; 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  which  were  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  high  oflice  of  Pilot  Major 
under  the  crovm  of  Spain,  in  extending  the  posses- 
sions of  that  country  in  South  America',  he  returned 


*  Htkkluft,  1.  237,  2M.  in  tile  lerrice  of  Sp«in  i  '  Funili- 

^  During'  the  reudenoe  of  Se-  trem  liabeo  domi  Ctbottum  ipeura 

basUan  C^bot  st  Madrid,  he  be-  et  coutDbeniatem  interdnm.    To- 

cune  the  companion  uid  fnend  of  catoi  namque  ex  Britantuft  k  rem 

Peter  Martyr,  the  historian,  who,  noitro     Catholico    post     Hennci 

in  the  account  which  he  ri*ea  of  mijori*   Britannin  regis  mortetn, 

the    discoreiy    made  by  Dim  of  concurislis  noster  e«t ;  expectat* 

Newfoundland,  speaks,  in  the  fol^  quo  indies,  ut  naii^  sibi  paren- 

lowinar    terms,   of    the   narimtor  tur,  quihiu   arcanum   hoc  naturn 

himself   and   of  the   eipe£tioii  tatena,    jam    tandem    detentur. 

which  he  was  about  to  undertake  MartiomenseannifiituriMDXVI. 
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to  England,  and  made  it  once  more  his  home.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Edward  by  the  Pro-  ^ 
tector  Somerset ;  and,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  received,  by  Patent,' a  pension  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  fourpence, 
'  in  consideration  of  the  good  and  acceptable  service 
done  by  him'.'  He  was  appointed  also  to  the  o£Sce 
of  Grand  Pilot  of  England  ;  and,  being  greatly  in  the 
king's  confidence,  was  constantly  consulted  by  him  in 
all  matters  relating  to  navigation  and  commerce*. 
The  expedition  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  owed 
its  design  entirely  to  Cabot '°;  and  the  code  of  in- 

Bito  ad  eiplorandum  diflceuurum.'  the  king's  Mejeety's  reward.  Dated 

e    Orbe    Novo,    Decai   Tertia,  in    March    1531.'      Eccle«iutical 

p.  2S3.  MemorialB,  W.  SIT.     Strype  alfo 

In  one  of  the  eipeditiau  nnder-  infomiB    qb,    that    the    Emperor 

taken  hj  Cabot,  whilst  he  wb>  in  CharleB  the  fifth  had  been  most 

the  service  of  Spain,  and  in  which  desirous  that  Cabot  should  return 

be  discoTered  the  River  Plate,  be  to    the    service    of    Spain,    and 

was  accompanied  by  two  English-  through  his  ambaasadon  nad  urged 

men  ;    and   the    account   of  it  is  his  recall,  at  the  end  of  the  year 

given  in  Halduyt,  if.  22S.  1549.  Strype  expresses  his  opinion 

It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  re-  that  this  summons  had  no  effect 

mind  the  reader,  that  Peter  Har^  upon  Cabot,  but  that  be  continued 

Ivr,  the   historian    of  the    New  to  reside  in  Bristol.   Ecclenastical 

World,   must  not   be  confounded  Memorials,  iii.  296, 
with  the  celebrated  divine  of  the        *  These    were   matters   which, 

same  name,  who,  on  the  invitation  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  were 

of  Cranmer,  settled   in   En^and,  regarded  with  the  deepest  interest 

during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  by  Edward.    '  Ho  knew  all  the 

Sixth,  and  was  appointed  to  the  harbours   and   ports,   both   of  his 

theological   professorship   at    Ox-  own  dominions  end  of  France  and 

ford,   about   the   same   time   that  Scotland :  and   how  much   water 

Martin  Bucer  was  appointed  to  they  had,  and  whet  was  the  way 

the  same  office  at  Cambridge.  of  coming   into   them.      He   had 

■  The  copy  of  the  Patent  ia  acquired    a  great   knowledge    in 

given  by  Haliiluyt,  Iii.  31.     Strype  foreign  affiurs,'  Ac.     Burnet's  Hi*- 

notices    another   pecunia;^  grant  tory  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  S57. 
bestowed    upon   him   during   this         '°  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Hemo- 

reign.    '  To  Sebastian  Cabote  (the  rials,  iii.  296,  and  iv.  76. 
great   Sefunan)   2001.   by  way  of 
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CHAP-  8truction8  for  the  fleet  was  drawn  ap  by  his  own 
' — ^"~'  hand.    The  title  is  as  foIlowB : — 

'  Ordinances,  instructions,  and  aduertisements  of 
and  for  the  direction  of  the  intended  voyage  for 
Cathay,  compiled,  made,  and  deliuered  by  the  right 
woishipfuU  M.  Sebastian  Cabota,  Esquier,  gouemor 
of  the  mysterie  and  companie  of  the  Marchants 
aduenturers  for  the  discouerie  of  Regions,  Domi- 
nions, Islands  and  places  uoknowen,  the  9.  day  of 
May,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1553.  and  in 
the  7.  yeere  of  the  reigne  of  our  most  dread  soue- 
raigne  Lord  Edward  the  6.  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  England,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  &ith,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, in  earth  supreame  head".*- 

The  ships,  composing  the  fleets  were  three  in 
number ;  namely,  the  Bona  Eeperanza,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  burden,  commanded  by  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  captain  general;  the  Edward  Bona- 
ventura,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  burden, 
commanded  by  Richard  Chancelor,  Pilot  major ; 
and  the  Bona  Confidentia,  of  ninety  tons,  Cornelius 
Durfoorth,  Master".  Twelve  Coimsellors  were  also 
appointed  for  the  expedition,  among  whom  may  be 
noticed  the  name  of  'Master  Richard  Stafford, 
Minister",'  whose  duties  are  specially  insisted  upon 
in  the  code  of  instructions  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. Alter  setting  forth,  in  that  code,  divers  rules 

"  HaklDTt,  i.  251.  »  Haklayt,  i.  258,  259. 

»  Hakluyt,  i.  2M. 
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for  the  navigation  and  internal  management  of  the  chap. 
fihipg, — rules,  which,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ■ — J—f 
all  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  who  hare  ex- 
amined them,  are  marked  throughout  by  consummate 
prudence,  shrewdness,  and  sagacity, — Cabot  enjoined  ^^^^ 
the  two  following,  which  are  quoted  for  the  purpose  I^^^^J^j, 
of  showing  the  spirit  with  which  they  who  stood  in  p*'"'"  f*"- 

o  r  J  iM  upon  > 

the   high    places  of  the  earth,  in   that  day,  were^^^ 
actuated,  and  the  pains  which  they  took  to  provide 
for  all,  who  went  abroad  to  foreign  lands,  the  same 
privileges  and  means  of  spiritual  help  which  were 
enjoyed  and  exercised  by  themselves  at  home. 

*  12.  Item,  that  no  blaspheming  of  God,  or  detest^ 
able  swearing  be  vsed  in  any  ship,  nor  communi- 
cation of  ribaldrie,  filthy  tales,  or  vngodly  talke  to 
be  safired  in  the  company  of  any  ship,  neither  dicing, 
carding,  tabling,  nor  other  diuelish  games  to  be 
frequented,  whereby  ensneth  not  onely  pouertie  to 
the  players,  but  also  strife,  variance,  branling,  fight- 
ing, and  oftentimes  murther  to  the  vtter  destruction 
of  the  parties,  and  prouoking  of  God's  most  iust 
vrrath,  and  sworde  of  vengeance.  These  and  all 
such  like  pestilences,  and  contagion  of  vices,  and 
siones  to  be  eschewed,  and  the  ofTeuders  once 
monished,  and  not  reforming,  to  bee  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  captains  and  master  as  ap- 
pertaineth. 

*  13.  Item,  that  the  morning  and  euening  prayer, 
with  other  common  seruices  appointed  by  the 
king's  Maiestie,  and  lawes  of  this  Bealme  to  be 
read  and  saide  in  euery  ship  daily  by  the  minister 

VOL.  I.  D 
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CHAP,  in  the  Admirall,  and  the  marchant  or  some  other 
* — v^ — '  person  learned  in  other  ships,  and  the  Bible  or 
paraphrasefl  to  be  read  deuoutlj  and  Christianlj  to 
Gods  honoor,  and  for  his  grace  to  be  obtained,  and 
had  hj  homble  and  heartie  praier  of  the  Nauigante 
accordinglj.' 

One  more  extract  may  be  given  from  the  last 
item  of  instruction,  in  which,  having  exhorted  them 
to  chasten  'charitably  with  brotherly  loue'  every 
symptom  of  strife  and  confusion  which  might  arise 
among  them,  and  to  be  obedient '  not  only  for  duetie 
and  conscience  sake  towards  God,  vnder  whose  m6r- 
cifiill  hand  navigants  abone  all  other  creatures  natu- 
rally bee  most  nigh,  and  vicine,  bat  also  for  worldly 
and  prudent  poUicie,'  &c,  the  venerable  Cabot  praya 
unto  the  'liuing  God,'  in  behalf  of  his  brother  mari- 
ners, that  He  might  give  them  '  his  grace  to  accom- 
plish' their  'charge  to  his  glorie,'  and  that  his  *  mer- 
ciful hand'  might  'prosper'  their  'Toyage,  and  preserue' 
them  'from  all  dangers".' 

The  men,  to  whom  such  instructions  and  aids  were 
g^ven,  and  for  whom  such  supplications  were  offered 
up,  assuredly  could  not  say  that  no  man  cared  for 
their  souls.  The  Word  of  God  was  with  them ;  the 
ordinances  and  ministrations  of  His  Church  waited 
upon  them".  And  it  were  well,  if  the  expeditions 
which  left  the  shores  of  England,  in  after  ages,  had 
dways  carried  with  them  similar  tokens  of  pious  and 

"  Hstlnyt,  i.  St32,  and  255,  and  PreBchliw  therein.*   Worthips 

"  *So  tW   thi*,'  Mayg   Fuller,  of EnglBnd,(Derb;Bhire,)of which 

•  iQBf  be  termed  the  fint  rerormed  county  Willoughby  was  a  native. 

Fleet,  which  had  Engllih  Pnyort  p.  SS4. 
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afieotionate  remembraoce  on  the  part  of  those  who    crap. 
remained  and  bore  rule  at  home.     But  we  will  not  ' — /— ' 
anticipate  the  sad  records  of  tm&ithiiilaeBS  and 
neglect.    Let  the  history,  which  is  to  pass  in  review 
before  us,  reveal  them;  and  let  us,  ere  it  be  too 
kte,  see  that  we  take  warning  from  it. 

It  forms,  of  course,  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  DoMKure 
to  trace,  in  minute  detwl,  the  progress  of  maritime  H"^™ 
discovery;  although  a  general  notice  of  it  appears  to  ig«>- 
be  inseparable  from  the  work  we  have  in  hand.  The 
particulars,  therefore,  of  the  expedition,  whose  equip- 
ment and  objects  we  have  thus  far  noticed,  must  be 
leamt  ^m  the  narratives  of  the  writers  who  have 
carefully  related  them".  We  can  do  little  more 
than  touch  upon  the  points,  immediately  connected 
with  the  object  which  we  have  in  view.  The 
description,  however,  given  in  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  narratives  of  the  squadron,  when  about 
to  sail,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked.  'It 
was  thonght  best  by  the  opinion  of  them  aU,'  says 
Chancelor,  the  only  commander  in  the  expedition 
who  survived,  'that  by  the  twentieth  day  of  May 
the  Captaines  and  Mariners  should  take  shipping 
and  depart  irom  Radcliffe  vpon  the  ebbe,  if   it 

■'  Ntnielj,  the  Journal  of  Sir  ceiued  it  «t  the  month  of  Richard 

Hugh  Willonghby  until  the  time  Chancelor,    Pilot    maior    of   the 

of  his   death,   Haklnyt,  i.   260—  fleet,  end  Commander  of  the  Ed> 

268 ;    and    the   account    of   the  ward    Bonaventura.'    Haklu^t,  i. 

voyage  and  labBequeot  diacoTeries  270 — 284.    Thia  is  the  aame  Cle- 

in  Ruasia,  '  wrilleii  in  Latine  by  ment  Adama,  vho  carved  the  map 

Clement  AdsEiu,  schbolemaster  to  of  Sebastian   Cabot'i   diacoreriet, 

the  Queenea  heuhmen,  a«  he  re-  which  we  have  noted  at  p.  2. 

D  2 
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pleased  God.  They  hauing  ealuted  their  acquaint- 
'  ance,  one  his  wife,  another  his  children,  another  his 
kinsfolkes,  and  another  Ms  friends  deerer  then  his 
kinsfolkes,  were  present  and  ready  at  the  day  ap- 
poynted:  and  having  wayed  ancre,  they  departed 
with  the  tuming  of  the  water,  and  sailing  easily,  came 
first  to  Greenewich.  The  greater  shippes  are  towed 
downe  with  boates  and  oares,  and  the  mariners  being 
all  apparelled  in  watchet  or  skie-coloured  cloth, 
rowed  aoialne,  and  made  way  with  diligence.  And 
being  come  neere  to  Oreenewich,  {where  the  Court 
then  lay,)  presently  vpon  the  newes  thereof,  the 
courtiers  came  running  out,  and  the  common  people 
6ockt  together,  standing  very  thicke  vpon  the  shoare: 
the  priuie  counsel,  they  lookt  out  at  the  windowes  of 
the  Court,  and  the  rest  ranne  vp  to  the  toppea  of  the 
towers:  the  shippes  hereupon  discharge  their  ordi- 
nance, and  shoot  off  their  pieces  after  the  manner  of 
warre,  and  of  the  sea,  insomuch  that  the  tops  of  the 
hilles  sounded  therewith,  the  valleys,  and  the  waters 
gaue  an  eccho,  and  the  mariners,  they  shouted  in  such 
sort,  that  the  skie  rang  againe  with  the  noyse  there- 
of. One  stoode  in  the  poope  of  the  ship,  and  by 
his  gesture  bids  farewell  to  his  friendes  in  the 
best  manner  hee  could.  Another  walkes  vpon  the 
hatches,  another  cUmbes  the  shrowds,  another  stands 
vpon  the  maine  yarde,  and  another  in  the  top  of  the 
shippe.  To  be  short,  it  was  a  very  triumph  (after  a 
sort)  in  all  respects  to  the  beholders.  But  (alas),  the 
good  King  Edward  (in  respect  of  whom  principally 
all  this  was  prepared),  hee  onely  by  reason  of  his 
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sickenesse  was  absent  from  this  shewe,  and  not  long  chap. 
after  the  departure  of  these  ships,  the  lamentable  and  ' — ■^ 
most  Borrowfiill  accident  of  his  death  followed  ".' 

The  outline  of  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  must  DB&ihorsit 
be  briefly  given.  The  journal  of  its  chief  com-  lougfaby. 
mander.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  written  in  his  own 
hand,  informs  us,  that  early  in  the  following  August, 
when  he  was  in  sight  of  an  island  called  Seynan  ",  in 
seventy  degrees  latitude,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm,  in  which  he  parted  company  with  one 
of  his  ships,  the  Bonaventura;  that  his  own  vessel, 
and  her  remaining  consort,  proceeded  in  a  north- 
easterly course,  occasionally  descrying  land ;  but  not 
putting  in  any  where,  until,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, they  entered  a  haven  of  Russian  Lapland, 
called  Arzina,  where  they  determined  to  winter. 
That  winter  was  their  last  '*.  The  exact  time  at 
which  they  perished  is  not  known,  for  not  a  single 
survivor  of  either  crew  remained  to  tell  the  sad 
Btory*^;  but  it  appears  by  a  will,  found  afterwards  in 

■^  Hnklurt,  L  273.  And  to  the  itony  deep  hu  idl« 

"  Soppoied   to   be   the  iilasd  ship 

which,  in   the   present   charti,  u  Tmmediate   waled,    he   with    hu 

marked  with  the  name  of  Senjen.  hapless  crew, 

— Caiitain    Bumey'a    Historj    of  Each   full-«ierted  at   hia   serenl 

NortD-Easlern  Vovagea,  p.  10.  task. 

'*      Such  was  tne  Briton'a  fate.  Froze  ioto  atatue* ;  to  the  cordi^ 

Aa  with  firat  prow  (what  baie  not  glued 

Britona  dared  ?)  The  aailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the 

He  for  the  paaaage  sought,  at-  helm. 

tempted  aince  Thomson's  Seuona,  Winter. 

So  much  Id  vain,  and  aeeming  to  *°  '  We  are  bound,'  aa;B  Fuller, 

be  ahut  in  hii  notice  of  Willoughbj  al- 

Bf  jealouB  natore  with    eternal  ready  quoted,  (p.  34,  note)  '  to 

\mn.  believe  them  well  prepared  for 

In  thaae  feU  r^iou,  in  Arzina  de«tb,  the  rather  because  they 

caught,  had  with  them  a  nuiuater,  Hr. 
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CHAP,   one  of  the  ressels  which  contained  the  frozen  bodies 
' — ■ — '  of  the  dead,  that  Willoughby  and  moat  of  his  com- 
pany were  Btill  dragging  on  their  existence  in  JBnaary, 
ChiDceW,    1554".  The  vessel,  which  had  been  parted  from  them 
coiiugiiH,    in  the  storm,  and  to  the  captain  of  which,  Richard 
nacLing     Cbancelot,  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  information 
upon  the  subject,  succeeded  in  making  good   her 
voyage  to   the  coast  near  Archangel,  where    her 
people  were  received  with  great  Idndness  and  hospi- 
tality by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cotmtry.    Her  com- 
mander was,  afler  some  delay,  conducted  by  them  to 
Moscow,  to  the  presence  of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
Ivan  Vasilivich  '*.  The  Letters  Missive  from  Edward 
the  Sixth  were  delivered  and  read ;  and  Chancelor 
and  his  companions  entertained  with  much  magnifi- 
cence.    They  returned  to  England,  the  year  after 
they  had  left  it,  bearing  with  them  most  fevorable 
proposals  from  the  Russian  Emperor  to  the  British 
Sovereign,  far  the  establishment  of  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  ^. 

These  proposals  were  received,  not  by  him  to 
whom  they  were  formally  addressed, — for  Edward 
had  died  soon  after  the  expedition  sailed, — but  by 

Richard  StaBbrd.'     There   i*    a  itj  they  were  men  worthy  of  bet- 

most  touching  pseaage  in  Chance-  ter  fortune,  and  if  thej  be  liuing, 

tor's  narrative,  in  vhich,  not  yet  let  tb  wish  them  safetie  and  agood 

having  lesmt  what  had  been  the  tetume  (    bat   if  the   crueltie   of 

fate  of  bis  comrades,  be  mjb,  '  If  death  hath  taken  holde  of  tbem, 

it  be  10,  that  any  miserable  mishap  God  send  them  a  Christian  grane 

baue  ouertakon  tliem,  if  the  rage  and  sepnlchre.'     Hakluyt,  i.  273. 

and  furie  of  the  sea  baue  deuoured  "   Haklnjt,  i.  363. 

theae  good  men,  or  if  as  vet  they  '*  Hakloyt,  i.  S74. 

liue  and  wander  up  and  aowne  in  "  Hakloyt,  i.  384. 
■trange  countreys,   I  mint  needa 
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Mary  his  sacceesor.    Important  consequences  soon    chap. 
followed  this  'strange  and  wonderful  discoToiy  of  ' — J- — ' 
Russia,'  as  Fuller  terms  it";  but,  before  we  proceed 
to  the  comtideration  of  them,  we  maj  notice  briefij 
the  efibrts  made,  during  Edw^'a  reign,  to  establish 
intercourse  with  other  quarters  of  the  world.    The  ^**|™^ 
record  is  still  extant  of  a  trading  Toyage  made  by  'J]^"'.''"' 
R(^er  Bodenham,  in  1550,  to  Scio  and  Gandia,  the  ^^^^ 
Ionian  isles,  and  Sicily ;  and  Chancelor,  who,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  opened 
a  way  of  communication  with  Russia,  then  accom- 
panied him".      Again,    we  have   the   narratiTe  of 
another  voyage  made  by  John  Locke,  in  1553,  to 
Leghorn,  whence  he  journeyed  by  land  to  Venice,  and 
sailed  from  that  port  in  company  with  some  German, 
Dutch,  and  French  pilgrims,  to  JaJ!a,  touching  at 
several  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  at  Gan- 
dia, as  he  passed  along.    From  Jal&,  he  proceeded 
to  Jerusfdem,  and  has  given  a  fiill  account  of  the 
Holy  Gity,  and  its  neighbourhood'^.  Another  English- 
man, alscs  named  Anthonie  Jenkinson,  whose  services 
we  shall  have  to  notice  more  particularly  in  the  next 
chapter,  visited  Aleppo  in  the  same  year, — >the  last 

"See   his   notice   of    Wllliani  wupoiuted  out  to  ourmariueta  to 

Howard,  first  baron  of  Effing-ham,  the  wbale-fiaherjr  at  S;ntzbei^ea. 

whom,  upon  tbe  authority  of  Hak-  Andenon'i  HUtory  of  Commerce 

luyt,  hs  name*  a*  'one  of  the  first  in  Macpherion'a  Annals,  ii.  115. 
fovourenandfiirtheren'ofthaex-        "  Haklujt,  iLaiQ.212.  Boden- 

peditioQ.     Worthies  of  England,  bam,  after  a  long  residence  in  Se- 

(Suirej,  p.  63.)     It  may  be  here  villa,  nude  a  vojage  to  Mexico,  in 

DOtod,  that,  although  the  olyect  of  \X*;   and  was  one  of  the   fint 

tbe  eipetUtion  was  frustrated,  the  English    commanden    who    erer 

commercial  relatiooa  of  England  Tinted  that  cotmti7.   HaUuyt,  iii. 

with  Rosna  were  not  only  eita-  540,641. 
blisbed  thereby,  but  fnTther,  a  way        "  Hakluyt,  ii.  319~fi2a^ 
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CHAP,  of  Edward's  reign, — and  gives  a  descriptioii  of  the 
" — ' — '  entrance  of  Solyman,  the  Magnificent,  into  that  city, 
with  his  annj,  *  most  pompous  to  behold,*  which  he 
was  leading  against  Persia.  He  received,  at  the 
same  time,  from  that  Sultan  a  letter,  granting  to  him 
the  privilege  of  travelling,  and  carrying  on  trade 
unmolested,  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions  ". 

The  only  other  measures  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  which  call  for  any  notice,  as  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  commercial  inflaence  of  England, 
are  the  treaty  which  he  concluded  with  Henry  the 
Second  of  France,  in  1550",  and  the  stop  which 
he  put  to  the  privileges,  which  the  Steelyard  or 
Hanseatic  merchants  had  enjoyed,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  the  exportation  of 
English  manufactured  cloths  to  Flanders  ". 

^™^]^  Upon  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne,  the 
t^h^bj  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  of  establishing 
{^«^^-  commercial  relations  with  Russia,  and  she  avwled 
2!!!»^uencc  lieraelf  of  It  to  the  uttermost.  Arrangements  were 
Sfh'J^fl'^  forthwith  made  to  act  upon  the  proposals  which 
oi^by Ed-  Chancelor  had  brought  from  the  Russian  Emperor ; 
and  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  Philip 
and  Mary,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1554,  to  the 

"  Hakluyt,  ii.  226—227.  well  u  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  ear- 

"  Aadenon'B  Hietory  of  Com-  neatly  aolidted  to  have  the  Steel- 

Dierce  in  Macphenon't  AnntJs,  ii,  yard  merchants  re-instated,  but  to 

105.  no  purpose.  For  an  account  of  the 

■■  Ibid.  np.   lOS — 111.     Jt  19  origtiul  eatablishment  in  London 

there  stated  that  the  English  Mer-  of  the  Steelyard,  and  its  privilegea, 

chants  shipped  40,000  cloths  for  see  Anderson's  History  of  Com- 

Flanders,   tnat  same   year  ;    and  merce,   ut  sup.  i.  690 — 693,  and 

that   the  Regent   of  Flanders,  as  Strjpe's  Bcclea.  Hem.  iii.  519. 
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compaay  of  merchants  trading  with  Rassia,  of  whidi  chap, 
SebastiaD  Cabot  was  appointed  governor,  for  the  ' — ^ — ' 
term  of  bis  natural  life,  in  consideration  of  having 
been  the  chief  designer  and  promoter  of  the  e^cpe- 
dition'^.  Chancelor  was  again  sent  out,  in  the 
following  year,  with  letters  from  the  English  court 
to  that  of  Moscow,  and  with  agents  and  &ctor8, 
appointed  by  the  company,  to  carry  on  their  ex- 
pected trade ".  A  second  time,  Chancelor  was 
received  with  kindness  and  courtesy  by  Ivan  Vasili- 
vich ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  England  in  1556,  mis 
accompanied  by  the  BuBsian  Ambassador,  Osep 
Napea.  The  voyage  was  most  disastrous.  On 
arriving  in  the  Bay  of  Pitsligo,  off  the  Scottish 
coast,  a  storm  overtook  Chancelor's  ship,  and  dashed 
her  in  pieces  against  the  rocks.  The  life  of  the 
ambassador,  indeed,  was  saved ;  but,  in  the  efforts 
made  to  save  him,  Chancelor  himself  perished.  As 
soon  as  tidings  of  that  event  reached  London,  the 
Queen  and  the  Russia  Company  spared  no  pains  and 
expense  to  compensate  Osep  Napea  for  the  loss  of 
his  property,  and  the  ill  treatment  which  he  seems 
to  have  received  from  the  people,  upon  whose  coast 
he  bad  been  wrecked.  The  account  of  his  progress 
to  London,  and  of  his  reception, — ^first,  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  city,  and  afterwards  by  Philip  and  Mary, 


*>  Haklujt,  i.  298 — 804;  and  communioD  with  the  Church  <^ 

ADderaoD's  Hutory  of  Cocnmerce,  Rom«,tothe  partition  of  the  glolM 

ot  aop.  p.  117.    Thia  charter  u  made    by  Pope    Alexaoder    the 

remarkaole,  among  other  things.  Sixth, 

for  the  direct  oppoution  which  it  "  Hakluyt,  i.  287—292. 
offera,  on  the  part  of  soTer«giu  in 
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CHAP,  who  gave  Mm  aadience  at  their  court  at  West- 
' — . — '  mmster,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1557, — is 
detailed  with  more  than  ordinary  minuteness ;  and 
supplies  not  only  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  day,  but  also  the  most  signal  evi- 
dence of  the  eagerness  with  which  all  ranks  of  tiie 
English  concurred  to  do  him  honour  '*. 
MiiVtTOfB  With  the  exception,  howeTer,  of  the  measores 
^l^^'o-  which  followed  this  commencement  of  relations  with 
Russia,  none  seem  to  have  been  openly  resorted 
to  by  Mary  with  the  view  to  extend  the  commer^ 
ci&l  influence  of  England.  This  apparent  inactivity, 
^^f  on  her  part,  is  easily  explained.  The  acquisition  of 
the  islands  and  continents  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, Mary  was  fully  justified,  by  every  considera- 
tion of  duty  and  of  policy,  in  leaving  to  her  consort 
Philip;  since  he  was  monarch  of  that  country  to 
which  they  had  already  been  assigned  by  a  decree, 
whose  validity,  however  mitenable  in  itself,  was 
nevertheless  acknowledged  as  supreme  by  them  both. 
And  enterprises  such  aa  those,  which  had  engaged 
the  thoughts  and  prayers  of  the  youthful  Edward, 
and  the  venerable  Cabot,  were  not  likely  to  be 
undertaken  by  her,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
for  she  looked  upon  scenes  of  a  far  different  cha- 
racter. A  fearful  tragedy  vaa  then  enacted  by  those 
who  were  then  in  authority  under  her,  in  the  cities 
and  provinces  of  our  land ;  and  the  brightest  hopes 
of  the  nation  were  darkened,  and  its  best  strength 

"  Hakluyt,  i.  916—332,  and  SU>w'b  AuimI*,  629—630. 
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destroyed,  whilst  they  Btrove  to  bind  its  inhabitants    *^^.'*^- 
once   more,    under   the   bondage   of  that  unlawful  ' — - — ' 
thraldom,  from  which,  for  a  season,  they  had  been 
freed". 

Some  few  traces,  neverthelesB,  are  to  be  met  with,  *'J"p^ 
of  individual  eflbrts  made  by  our  countrymen,  during  JJ'^V''" 
that  unhappy  period,  to  renew  and  extend  the  course  ^^''' 
of  adventurous  navigation;   the  most  important  ofStoenBor- 
which  was  the  fitting  out  of  another  vessel  by  the  ^y  oiitn  of 
Busaia  Company,  under  the  counsel  of  their  go-j™"™"*" 
vemor  Cabot,  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the  river  •'•""^ "»« 
Ob  or  Oby,   with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  ^n'  wiihont 
North-East  passage.     The  vessel  was  entrusted    to 
the   command  of  Steven   Burrough,   and    leaving 
England  in  the  spring  of  1556,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ceeding as  iar  eastward  as  the  Vaigatz,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  an  assemblage  of  islands  and  strait 
between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  continent.  A  journal 
of  this  voyage,  and  of  another  made  in  the  next  year 
by  Burrough,  in  search  of  the  yet  missing  ships  of 
Willoughby,  is  preserved;  but  they  contain  no  re- 
cord which  bears  upon  our  present  work  '*. 

Of  the  voyages  made  by  Mary's  subjects  to  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  chief  are  those  which  were 
made  in  four  successive  years,  from  1553  to  1557, 
to  Guinea,  and  Benin,  and  BarbaIy*^  But  so  little 
benefit  was  derived  from  these  attempts,  that  we 
find  soon  afterwards  a  letter  addressed  by  one  of 

**  8«e  the  account  draini  up  by  Mary.    Strype's  Life  of  Parker, 

Parker,  (afterwarda  ArcbbUbop,)  i.  67,  68. 

of  the  vaiiooa  migerica  which  be-  "  HaUuTt.  i.  918—929. 

fel   England  during  the   reign  of  **  HakJuyt,  ii.  464—509. 
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CHAP,   the  chief  (iommaDders  of  the  vessels  employed  upon 
' — '— -*  that  service  to  his  owners,  advising  them  to  give 
up  their  design". 

There  is  one  object  of  interest,  connected  with 
our  present  enquiry,  which  Mary's  reign  presents, 
and  which  may  be  noted  in  this  place; — namely, 
that  &ctorie8  of  English  merchants  were  established, 
in  course  of  time,  at  Moscow  and  at  Archangel, 
in  consequence  of  the  commercial  relations  now 
begun ;  and  that  these  were  among  the  foremost 
places,  which  the  Church  afterwards  recognised 
as  the  field  of  her  ministrations.  Many  years,  aa 
might  be  expected,  elapsed  before  the  intercourse, 
thus  commenced  with  the  North  of  Europe,  assumed 
a  definite  and  important  character ;  many  difficulties 
were  to  be  overcome,  many  interruptions  to  be  expe- 
rienced, as  the  course  of  our  history  will  show,  before 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  could  be 
maintained  upon  any  systematic  footing.  And,  when 
that  was  at  length  secured,  the  troubles  which  over- 
took England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  such 
as  to  break  up  every  channel  through  which  the 
streams  of  peace  and  holiness  could  flow  for  the  re- 
freshment of  her  children  in  foreign  lands.  Never- 
theless, before  the  close  of  that  century,  negocia- 
tions  were  successfully  made  far  securing  to  the 
members  of  our  Church  in  Russia  the  free  enjoyment 
of  her  worship ;  and  assistance  towards  carrying  on 
the  same  was  extended  £rom  their  brethren  at  home. 

■•  Hakluyt,  ii.  S15. 
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Accordingly,  we  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  notice  chap. 
the  earliest  published  Report  of  "The  Society  for  ' — , — ' 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts," 
— the  following  etatement  made  under  the  head 
of  Moscow.  'Here  is  a  factory  of  English  mer- 
chants, as  at  Archangel,  where  they  reside  alter- 
nately, to  whom  the  Czar  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  give  lately  as  much  ground  as  they 
shall  desire  to  build  a  church  upon,  with  other 
conveniences  for  the  minister,  &c.,  who  uses  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  is 
desired  to  insert  the  Czar's  name,  and  his  son's,  in 
the  Litany,  and  prayers  for  the  royal  family.'  A 
reference  is  made,  also,  in  the  same  Report,  of 
*a  benefaction  of  Greek  Liturgies  and  Testamenta 
for  the  courtiers;  of  vulgar  Greek  Testaments; 
and  of  English  practical  books  for  the  youth  and 
servanta  of  the  factory.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ATTEMPTS   TOWARDS   COIONIZATION   DURING   A    PART 
OF    ELIZABETH'S   BEION. 

A.D.    1558-1583. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  favorable  to  tho  renewal  of  commerciil  ent«r- 
piiie — The  attempt  to  extend  Britiih  commerce,  throt^h  Runia  into 
Bactria  and  Penia,  by  Anthonie  Jeakinson  ia  1558 — His  lecond 
miauon  In  1561  — These  and  other  like  attempts  partially  succeed — 
New  Charter  gjan ted  by  Elizabeth  to  the  Russia  Company  in  1506 — 
Commercial  relations  with  Rus^a  checked  by  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror, in  1684 — Attempt  of  Fet  and  Jackman  to  penetrate  the  north- 
east passage  in  15B0 — Eridence  of  their  attention  to  tho  ordinances  of 
the  Church  of  God — Intercourse  of  the  English  with  Iceland  and 
Greenland — The  West  Indies  and  parts  of  South  America  and 
Mexico  Tuitcd  by  Drake  and  others — Drake,  the  first  English  com- 
mander who  sailed  round  the  world,  1577-1580— The  dlscoverie* 
of  Cavendish,  who  followed  him. 

CHAP.    Mary's  bitter  reign  was  of  brief  duration.    After 
,^;jj-j^r|^f  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  five  years,  the  scene 


CTi^JS^  other  privileges  of  our  Reformed  Church,  the  bless- 
ings of  iDtemal  peace,  and  the  revival  of  commercial 
enterprise. 
Thasit^pt  In  Russia,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  relations 
British  com- already  established  with  that  country,  the  progress 
through      of  British  commerce  was  first  manifested.    The  am- 

Rn-it.  into 

Buiris  and  bassador,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Rnssian  Emperor 
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to  Mary,  returned  in  the  last  year  of  that  Qneen's  chap. 
reign  S  accompanied  by  Mr.  Anthonie  Jenkinson,  ' — --^ 
vhose  name  we  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  laat  AathoDie 

.  ~        I        1  .„  ,  Jankimon, 

chapter:  a  man,  pre-eminent  for  the  skill,  and  courage,  ini558. 
and  perseverance,  with  which  he  prosecuted  hie  dis- 
coveries, both  by  land  and  sea.  His  office  was  that  of 
agent  to  the  company  of  English  merchants  trading 
with  Russia;  and  certunly  they  could  not  have  confided 
their  interest  to  abler  hands.  He  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  Russian  Emperor,  and  obtained  from 
him,  on  the  twelilh  of  April,  1558,  permission  to  pro- 
ceed to  Boghar  {Bokhara).  The  course  of  his  journey, 
(for  the  particulars  of  which  we  refer  to  his  journal 
as  it  is  found  in  Hakluyt*,)  was  by  Novogorod  and 
the  river  Volga  to  Astracan,  which  is  situated  on 
the  north  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  and,  having  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  that  sea,  he  disembarked  on  its 
southern  coast,  and  journeyed  with  a  caravan  of 
Tartars  towards  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ozus,  imtil  he  reached  Boghar,  on  the  twenty-third 
of  December.  He  employed  himself,  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  in  obtaining  all  the  information  he 
could  respecting  the  trade  carried  on  in  that  and  the 
adjoining  countries;  and,  in  March  1559,  set  out 
upon  his  return,  raising,  as  he  again  crossed  the  Cas- 
pian, 'the  red  cross  of  St.  George  in  their  flagges  for 
the  honour  of  the  Christians,  which  (he  supposes)  vms 
never  seene  on  that  sea  before ;'  and,  having  reached 
Moscow  in  September,  and  been  kindly  received  by 
the  Emperor,  returned  to  England  in  1560. 

■  Haktuft.  i.  SSL  >  HaUu;t,  I.  362— 377. 
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We  pass  by  the  various  perils  of  land,  and  aea,  and 
'  robbers,  which  he  bad  to  encounter,  and  the  details 
of  commercial  statistioa  which  he  acquired;  and 
hasten  to  notice  the  results  which  followed  this  his 
first  expedition.  Letters  were  forthwith  addressed 
by  Elizabeth  to  the  Sophy  or  Shah  of  Persia,  re- 
questing his  protection  of  her  subjects  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  country.  These  were  accompanied  with 
others  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  soliciting  his  kind 
offices  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  and  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Company  of  Merchants,  instructing 
tbem  as  to  the  best  manner  of  proceeding  in  their 
duties,  and  were  givea  to  Jenkinson,  who  set  out 
upon  his  second  mission  in  1561.  After  some  delay 
at  the  Russian  court,  he  was  permitted  to  proceed 
by  the  same  course  as  on  the  former  occasion ;  and, 
having  disembarked  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
at  a  port  of  Hyrcania,  was  received  witb  great  kind- 
ness by  the  king  of  that  country  at  his  city  Sbamaki, 
and  allowed  to  have  a  free  passage  through  his 
dominions  to  Persia.  Thus,  passing  near  the  city 
of  Tebris  (Tabreez),  he  reached  on  the  second  of 
November,  1562,  the  fortified  city  of  Casbio,  about 
ninety  miles  north-west  of  Teheran,  where  the  Shah 
of  Persia  kept  his  court  He  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  with  the  Shah,  but  failed  in  obtaining,  at 
that  time,  any  further  privilege.  The  hatred  evinced 
against  the  Christian  Mth  professed  by  the  English 
traveller,  and  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  some 
Turkish  agents  who  were  at  that  time  at  Casbia 
concluding  a  treaty  with  Persia,  frustrated  all  his 
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dedgDS ;  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  watch-  chap. 
fulness  and  interposition  of  the  king  of  Hircan  and  ' — ^-^-^ 
his  sou,  his  liberty,  and  even  his  life,  would  probably 
have  been  forfeited.  He  was  enabled,  however,  to 
return  unharmed ;  and,  having  rendered  an  account  of 
his  proceedings  to  the  Russian  £mperor,  as  he  passed 
through  Moscow,  and  left  with  the  English  mer- 
chants a  copy  of  the  commercial  privileges  granted 
by  the  king  of  Hircan,  he  embarked  for  England ; 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  great  peril,  reached  it  on  the 
twentieth  of  September,  1564  *. 

This  partial  success  indnced  the  company  of  Russia  '^'"^^ 
merchants   to  send  other  agents   into  the  regions  *ttempu 
which  Jenkinson  had  thus  explored ;  but  the  mis-  •>■«*<»(■ 
conduct  of  some,  and  the  death  of  others,  presented 
a  bar  to  any  great  success '.     One  of  these  agents 
indeed,  Arthur  Edwards,  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in 
the  year  1566,  the  privilege  which  had  been  denied 
to  Jenkinson,  of  trading  with  English  goods  into 
Persia.     He  had  several  interviews  with  the  Shah 
upon  the  sulg'ect,  and  the  arrangements  which  he 
effected  are  set  forth  in  a  document,  dated  the  six- 
teenth of  June,  1567,  and  addressed  by  him  to  the 
company  under  whom  he  acted '. 

Whilst  Edwards  was  thus  employed  in  extending  New  chii> 
the  field  of  commercial  labour,  Elizabeth  granted  bf^boih 
a  new  charter  for  the  better  government  of  the  eomiwir  in 
Russia  Company.     It  was  passed  in  the  year  1566; 
and,  after  reciting  the  discoveries  which  had  been 

■  Haklu^,  i.  384—894.  *  HaklnTt,  i.  395—401. 

»  Haklnyt,!.  401— 407. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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CHAP.   lately  made  in  the  Caspian  sea,  Armenia,  Media, 
' — «-^  Hyroania,  and  Pereia, — which  diacoveries,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  were  A^uable,  as  likely  to  lead  to  the 
ultimate  discovery  '  of  the  country  of  Cathaia,' — ^it 
sets  forth,  among  other  matters,  certain  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  company  against  the  inter- 
ference of  private  traders ;  and  for  the  transport  of 
the  articles  of  trade  in  English  vessels  only^    This 
charter  was  followed  by  additional  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  Russian  Emperor  upon  the  English 
who  traded  in  his  dominions ;  and  ambassadors '  and 
other  agents  were  sent  from  each  country  to  the 
other,  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  various  regu- 
lations connected  with  them. 
CoroiMi™!      The  names   of  those    various   persons,   and   the 
S'Vdt''  account  of  their  journeys  and  voyages,  and  of  the 
ft.  d«ih  ot  commercial    decrees,    &c.,    obtained  through   their 
Id  I5S4.      agency,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  records  compUed 
by  the  indefatigable  Hakluyt '.    Many  curious  and 
interesting  particulars  occur  in  the  recital ;  but  we 
must  not  stop  to  notice  them.     Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  the  affiiirs  of  the  company  prospered,  and  their 
trade  extended  into  Persia,  until  the  demise  of  Ivan 

*  Hnklujrt,  i.  414—418.  worshipfull  Art  and  Co[npBnie,but 

'  There  is  a  curious  pBemee  in  abobecauaetheTbeforour climate 

a  letter  from  Henrie  Laoe,  (who  irhaloaome,   delicate,   graue,   anil 

WIS  interpreter  to  the  Riudao  em-  comet; :  expressioK  di^itie,  com- 

ba»y,  in  1567,)  to  Richard  Hak-  forting  age,  and  of  longer  couCinu* 

luyt,  in  which  he  adrocates  the  ance,  and  better  with  small  cost  to 

trade  of  the  '  princel;  ancient  or-  be  preaerued,  than  these  new  ulks, 

nameot  of  furrea,' in  the  following  shaggea,   and    ragges,   wherein   a 

terms:  'Great  pitie  but  that  it  ^at  ]Mrt  of  the  wealth  of  the  land 

night    be  renewed,  eapeciall  in  u  hastily  consumed.'    Hakluyt,  i. 

Court  and  among  Magistrates,  not  420. 

onely  for  the  restoring  of  an  olde  '  Hakluyt,  i.  425 — 463. 
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Vasiliwjch.  He  died,  after  ft  reign  of  fifty-four  chap. 
years,  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1584;  and  hia  > — ^^~» 
succeaeor,  Fheodor  or  Theodor,  soon  mimifested  such 
unfriendly  feelings  towards  the  English,  that  Sir 
Jerome  Bowes,  who  was  at  that  time  ambassador 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  Russian  court,  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home  *.  This  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Emperor  was  afterwards  so  fer  mitigated, 
that  he  granted  to  Jerome  Honey,  the  English 
agent,  in  158fi,  some  privileges  of  tmde  which  had 
been  before  witheld";  and,  in  1688,  renewed  with 
Elizabeth,  in  the  person  of  Giles  Fletcher,  her  am- 
bassador, a  '  league  of  amitie '  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  trade  of  the  Russian  company". 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Emperor  ever  gave 
any  hearty  encouragement  to  the  English.  His 
brotber-iu-iaw,  the  Lord  Boris  Pheodorowich,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  year  1597,  was  veiy  desirous 
of  &TOTiring  them,  as  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  his 
to  Lord  Bnrghley  ".  Yet,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
English  to  regaja.  the  ground  which  they  had  lost ; 
and  the  Dutch,  who,  in  the  former  Emperor's 
time,  had  not  been  serupuloos  as  to  the  means 


*  BovM  U  detcrib«d  u  '  beiag  Injt,  i.  SSi—OX.    Faller  giTM  an 

attended  upoo  with  fortj  persona  amunng  account  of  Fletcher,  in  hii 

■t  the  lead,  Teiy  honouraolj  fiir-  enumention  of  the  eminent  dnl- 

niahed,  vhuieof  maov  vera  gentlo-  iasf  irhtt  were  natiTet  of  Kent,  and 

men,  and  one  M.  Hum&ey  Cole,  refer*  perticularl;  to  the  ikill  and 

a  teamed  preacher,' i.  &IS--M5.  flrmneai  iriuch  be  ditplaTed,  whtlat 

'*  HaUu7t,  i.  530—532.  ainbasaador  at  tbe  Raman  Court. 

"  HBUujt,L533.  Fletcher, who  Wortiuei    of   England,    (Kent,) 

WM  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  drew  p.  78. 

up,  at  the  Mine  time,  on  aoconnt  of  **  The  letter  la  dMed  tn  ISW. 

SuMia,  wlueh  ia  pven  in  Hak-  Hakln;!,  L  £63. 
E  2 
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CHAP,  which  they  employed  to  get  a  footing  id  Russia ", 
' — ■■ — '  were  of  course  not  alow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
favourable  opportunity  afforded  to  them  by  the 
policy  of  Tbeodor.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
foundation  was  then  laid  by  them  of  that  commerce, 
which  they  pursued  with  Russia,  almost  without  a 
rival,  in  the  following  century,  when  England  was 
rendered  powerless  by  her  own  unhappy  troubles. 
Attomptof  The  reader  will  have  observed,  that  the  main 
jukminto  objcct  sought  aftcr,  and  more  than  once  plainly 
the  North-  avowed,  in  these  efforts, — which  had  now  continued 
in  1680.  for  nearly  half  a  century,  to  maintain  an  intercourse 
with  Russia,  and  through  her  to  extend  it  to  the 
countries  situated  toward  the  South  and  South-East 
of  that  extensive  empire, — was  the  discovery  of 
China  and  of  India.  The  attempt  to  prosecute  that 
discovery  through  the  North-East  passage,  by  the 
expedition  under  Sir  Hugh  Willougfaby,  had  been,  in 
&ct,  the  immediate  cause  of  forming,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, any  relations  at  all  with  Russia ;  and  from 
the  small  band  of  survivors  of  that  expedition  has 
arisen  the  train  of  historio  incident,  of  which  we 
have  just  endeavoured  to  draw  the  outline.  The 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  same  passage  was  soon 
made  again.  A  commission  was  issued  in  the  year 
1580,  with  the  consent  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  Russia 
company,  '  unto  Arthur  Pet  and  Charles  Jack- 
man  for  a  voyage  by  them  to  be  made,  for  dis- 
covery  of  Cathay".'      Their  course  was  directed, 

1*  Di»coane    ot    Sir    Jerome        "  Haklajt,  i.  467 — 190. 
Bowea.     Hakluyt.i.  517. 
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as  had  been  that  of  Steven  Burroagh,  throogh  the  *^*p* 
Vaigatz  strait ;  and  thence  pas^g  the  mouth  of  the  ' — * — ' 
river  Ob,  they  were  to  proceed  eastward  until  they 
should  reach  the  '  renowned  cities ',  Cambalu,  or 
Quinsay,  in  Northern  China  '^  The  record  of  their 
Toyage  remains, — like  that  of  bo  many  others,  under- 
taken with  a  like  object  in  view, — a  witness  not  of 
the  success,  but  of  the  courage  and  zeal,  of  those 
who  conducted  it. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  these  commanders,  we  Evideuea  or 
may  notice  the  provision  made  for  the  observance  oftioTtoih." 
divine  worship  on  board  their  vessels,  as  a  token  of  ofthe 
the  &ith{ulnes9  of  those  who  drew  them  up.  The  pro-  ood. 
vision  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  mention  of 
it  occurs  incidentally,  amid  a  mass  of  other  directions, 
as  if  it  were  a  duty  generally  recognised  and  obeyed, 
and  not  then,  for  any  special  purpose,  introduced. 
The  words  are, '  Doe  yoa  obserue  good  order  in  your 
dayly  service,  and  pray  vnto  God,  so  shall  you  prosper 
the  better  '*.'    At  the  close  also  of  the  instructioiM, 
a  reference  is  made  to  the  work  already  begun  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  East. 
On  the    supposition  of  the  safe  arrival  of  these 
voyagers  in  China,  the  code  of  directions  drawn  up 
for  their  guidance  proceeds  to  say,  '  You  may  also 
hane   opportunitie    to  sidl   oner  to   lapan    Island, 
where  you  shall  flnde  Christian  men,  lesuits  of  many 

"  lUchard  Haklavt, 'of  Eiton,  in  tlui  eipedition,  and  we  in- 

in  the  countie  of  Hereford.  Ea-  itructions  to  Pet  and  Jackmao, 

quire,' — th«  cousin,  (wa  shall  we  which  are  contained,  u  408~499. 
hereafter,)  as  well  u  the  namesake         "  Haklayt,  i.  406. 
of  our  chronicler, — was  iotereated 
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CHAP.    oouQtrejrs  of  Chriatendome  Bomo,  and  perhaps  Bome 
* — •-—  EngliBhmen,  at  whoso  handes  you  may  haue  great 

instniction,  and  aduise  for  your  affiiires  ia  hand ''.' 
intOTconm  The  knowledge,  which  the  English  thus  partially 
liihwiih  acquired,  by  their  voyages  to  the  Northern  coast  of 
GreeaiiDd.  Rusaia,  led  them  soon  afterwards  to  acquaint  them- 
selves yet  further  with  other  parts  of  those  frozen 
regions.  A  long  account  of  Iceland,  and  especially  of 
the  Church  existing  there,  was  addressed  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  in  1592,  and  is  to  bo  found  in  Hak- 
luyt  '* ;  and,  in  the  pages  of  the  same  chronicler,  we 
meet  with  a  courteous  letter  written  by  Gudbrandua 
Thorlacius,  Bishop  of  Holen,  in  Iceland,  '  to  Master 
Hugh  Branfaam,  minister  of  the  Church  of  Harewiob, 
in  England,' — whom  he  addreaaes  as  *  his  brother  and 
felow  pastour,' — in  answer  to  some  enquiries  which 
had  been  made  by  the  latter,  concerning  the  spiritual 
condition  of  that  country.  The  Icelandic  Bishop 
speaks  in  this  letter  of  the  English  as  *  lordes  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,'  and  making  *  yearely  voyages  vnto 
Gronland'  [Greenland],  in  which  country,  he  says, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  chroniclers  of  Iceland, 
there  were  '  certaine  Bishops  in  the  dayes  of 
Poperie  ".' 
TbeWMi  These  were  not  the  only  quarters  of  the  globe 
ujti  of  visited  by  the  subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  seas 
and  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  parts  of  the  coast 
of  South  America  and  Mexico,  also  became  known  to 

"  Hakluyt,  i.  493,  dcrcumentg  to  which  wa  have  re- 

"  Hakluyt,  i.  560—669.  ferred  hitherto, — end  Bccompanied 

"  Hakluyt,  i.  669.     The  letter  with  rd  Eng-lbh  Iraiulation. 
e  in  Latin, — ai  are  almost  all  the 
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them,  during  her  reign,  and  were  made  the  scenes  crap. 

of  many  a  fierce  conflict  with  their  Spanish  rivals.  ' — ■r—' 
Hence,  those  exploits  which  are  associated  with  the 
names  of  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland  **,  of  Hawkia^ 


dumber-  Soutti-East,  the  loiie  U  verr  ftt, 
laud,  u  to  be  found  iu  the  fourth  eaen  In  the  most  n^leirted  piacea, 
volume  of  Purchu's  Pilgrims,  matching  the  Garden-pUts  in  En^ 
Some  of  it  is  irritten  b;  the  Earl  land  for  a  rich  blacke  niolde ;  so 
himset^  but  the  greater  part '  by  MountaiDous  (certaino  in  the  places 
that  learned  man  and  reverend  where  we  came  neare  the  Se& 
diTine,  Dr.  Layfield,  hU  Iwdahip'a  coaiti)  tbatthe  Vallies  may  better 
chapleioe  and  attendant.'  A  cir-  be  called  Pits  then  Plune*,  and 
cumstance  is  related  bf  him  as  vithallto  vnpassabtjirooddie,  that 
having  happened  when  thej  were  it  is  maruuloui  how  those  naked 
about  to  proceed  on  one  of  their  loules  can  be  able  to  pull  them- 
Ust  TDfBges,  which  Purchas  notee,  selves  throogb  them,  without  rent- 
in  the  margin,  as  the  '  worthj  act  ing  thrir  itaturall  closthes.  Soom 
of  a  worthj  man,'  and  which  mar  speBke  of  more  easie  passage*  iK 
iw  cited  a*  illustrating  the  spint  tne  Inland  of  the  Hand,  whicb 
which  animated  some  of  the  stir-  make  it  probable  that  tber  leauQ 
ring  spirits  of  that  age.  '  HU  lord-  those  skirts  and  edge*  of  thor 
ship,'  sajs  Layfield, '  came  downe  Countrie  thus  of  purpoee  for  ■ 
to  Fortesmouth,  the  eight  of  Feb.  wall  of  defence.  These  Uils  are 
(1596,)  wherein  nothing  memor-  apparelled  with  very  goodly  groene 
able  happened  till  MuDday,  being  Trees  of  many  sorts.  The  taUnesae 
the  thirteenth  of  March.  Whilewe  of  these  TnrequeMed  Trees  make 
were  at  morning  prayer,  his  lordship  the  hils  seems  more  hilly  then  of 
happened  to  see  a  gallant  of  the  themselves  happily  they  are  :  for 
company  (purposely  I  name  him  they  grow  so  like  good  children  oE 
not)  reading  of  OrWdo  Furioso;  some  hippy  ciuill  body,  without 
to  whom  himielfe  in  person  went  enuie  or  oppression,  as  that  they 
presently  after  temiee,  all  the  looke  like  a  prood  meddow  about 
company  hmna  bv,  and  bauing  Oxford,  when  after  some  irru[^ 
told  bim  we  might  looke  that  Ood  tion.  Terns  is  sgnine  cooched  low 
would  serue  us  aCconUngly,  if  we  within  his  owne  banks,  lesmng  the 
aemed  not  him  better  ;  bad  him  earth's  Mantle  more  ruggie  and 
be  aure  if  againe  he  tooke  him  flakie,  thaa  otherwise  it  would 
in  the  like  manner,  he  would  cast  faaue  bin  :  yen,  so  much  seems 
hb  booke  overboord,  and  tnme  these  natnral  children  delighted 
himielfe  out  of  the  ship/p.  1155.  with  eqoalitie,  and  withall  witb 
The  following  description  of  Do-  tnnltlplication,  that  hsninr  growm 
minica  (at  which  island  CliSbrd  to  a  defiute  stature,  without  de- 
touched,  in  the  coarse  of  the  Toy-  sire  of  ouertopping  others,  they 
age  to  which  the  above  extract  re-  willingly  let  downe  their  boughes, 
fen)  may  be  cited  as  a  bir  Mmple  which  being  come  to  the  earth 
of  L«y&l(i't  style :  '  To  describe  againe  take  roote,  as  it  were  to 
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CHAP,  of  Drake,  of  Cavendish ;  and  to  the  aerrices  of  these 
' — ^-—  our  celebrated  countrymen,  are  we  indebted  for 
our  first  knowledge  of  a  definite  character,  respect- 
ing those  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  which 
many  are  now  portions  of  our  own  colonial  empire. 
Vague  and  imperfect  reports,  indeed,  had  reached 
England,  several  years  before,  of  the  countries  lying 
on  the  Eastern  coast  of  South-America.  Sbips  had 
been  fitted  out  from  the  ports  of  London  and  South- 
ampton to  trade  with  Brazil ",  as  early  as  the  year 
1540,  and  1542;  and  the  intercourse  was  kept  up 
from  time  to  time  until  1580".    This  formed  one 

continue  the  Buccewioo  of  their  Plimmouth ;'  and,  in  the  lecond  ot 

decajia^    pn^aDJtora  :    and    rot  these    voyages,  brought  home   a 

they    doe    cootinuillj  muntune  Bntzilian  King,  or  chieflain,  to  this 

tbenuelvesinagreeae-goodliking,  couotrj.     Halclujt,  iv.  196,  199. 

through  the  liberatitiepartljofthe  °  Anderaon'i  Hilt 017  of  Com- 

Sunnes  neigh  bo  urhooid,  which  pro-  merce,  &c.  ii.  89.     A  most  inter- 

nideth  them  in  that  neerenesse  to  esting  account  is  to  be  found  in 

the    Sea,   of  exceeding  ahowres  ;  Haklujt,  iii.  511 — 540,  of  a  voyage 

partlj  of  many  line  Riuera,  which,  to  Mexico,  perfonned  by  Robert 

to  requite  the  shadow  and  coole-  Tomaon,  en  English  merchant,  in 

neaae  they  receive  from  the  Trees,  I55S.     He  proceeded,  in  the  first 

give   them  back   againe   a   conti-  instance,    froni   Seville,   with   an- 

Duall  rofreahing  of  very  iweet  and  other  Englishman,  John  Held,  who 

taalie  water.'     Furchaa's  Pilgrims,  had  long  reiided  in  that  city,  to 

iv.  1158.  tbe  Canaries  ;  and  tbence,  having 

"  Braul  was  discovered,in  1500,  met  with  some  more  of  their  coun* 

by  a  Portuguese  tquadroD,  which  trymea,  who  were  slaying  there, 

luid  been  fitted  out  by  Kii^  Ema-  they  all  proceeded  to  Mexico  by 

nuel  for  tbe  East-Indies,  but  was  way  of  Hispaniola.     A  description 

driven  by  a  storm  upon  its  coast,  of  a  storm  which  oTertook  them, 

Anderson's  History  of  Commerco,  as   they  were    i^proachiog    San 

&c.  ii.  ID.  Juan  de  Ullos,  is  scarcely  inferior 

The     first      Englishman     who  to  any  which  is  to  be  found  in  our 

reached  Brazil   was  Curtain  Wil-  language.     The  persecution,  also, 

liaiD   Hankins,  the  latber  of  Sir  which  he  and  his  companions  luf- 

Joho,  as  early  as  the  year  1530.  ferod  upon  their  arrival  at    Vera 

Ho   made  three  voyages  to  that  Cruz,  on  account  of  their  being 

country    in   '  a    tall   and   goodly  mamben  of  the   EkigUsh   Church, 

sbippe  of  his  owno  of  the  burthen  and  his  iMmishment  to  Spain,  and 

of  250  touoes,  called  tho  Paule  of  imprisoameDt  fbr  three  years  by 
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channel  of  infonnation.  Another  was  supplied  by  ^f^- 
the  reports  of  the  same  countries  brought  home  to  ' — ' — ' 
Europe,  by  those  who  had  accompanied  Magellan, 
vhen  he  first  penetrated,  in  the  year  1520,  the 
struts  \rhich  still  bear  his  name ;  and  by  others  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  nations,  who  preceded 
the  English  in  their  adventurous  and  daring  ex- 
peditions. The  stories  which  they  circulated  of 
strange  lands,  aai  yet  stranger  people,  were  charged, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  the  many  marrellous 
traditions  which  the  merchant  and  the  mariner  re- 
ceived, as  they  passed  onwards  in  their  course; 
and  when  transferred,  as  they  soon  were,  by  the 
writers  of  fiction  at  home,  to  the  pages  of  their 
romances  and  plays,  added  a  fresh  interest  to  the 
scenes  which  their  fiincy  drew  ". 

the  InqnwitioD,  tre  described  in  kini,  in  15&B,  to  the  West  Indie*, 

temii  of  most  to  Jelling'  and  truth-  pp.  fi58 — 587,  are  all  dewrring  of 

ta\  intereal.     I  regret  that  I  can-  attention. 

not  find  room  for  the  acconnt  of  a  **  Hence  the    language  which 

conTenstion,  which  took  place  at  Shaiupeare  puts  into  the  month  of 

the  table  of  one  of  the  chief  inh^  Caliban,   when    he    confewei  the 

bitanta  of   Mexico,  between   him  magic  authority  of  hia  master  Proa- 

and  others  of  the  company,  on  the  pero,  sajring; 

snlyect  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng-  '  His  art  is  of  such  power, 

land,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  It  wonld  control  mjdoms  god, 

abolition  of  images,  and  of  the  in-  Setehoit, 

vocation   of  aaints.      There  is   a  And  make  a  vassal  of  him.' 

shrewdneaa  and  cogency  in  the  Tempest,  Act  i.  Scene  S.  - 

annmenta  there  advanced,  a  care-  Seteboa  waa  the  otgect  of  wor- 

fuTperiisal  of  which  will  well  repay  ship  among  the  Pategonians  ;  and 

the  reader,  p.  537.    The  account  a  knowledge  of  that  circumstance 

also  given  or  New  Spain,  by  John  could    only  hare    been   gathered 

Chilton,   in    156B,   pp.  S41 — 548,  from  the  recent  records  and  storie*, 

and   by   Henry  Hawai,   in  1572,  whicfawereincirculationreapecting 

m.  &49 — 558 ;  and  the  histoiy  of  Magellan's    voyage,    when   Shdi- 

the  sufferings  endured  by  Miles  speare  thus  connected  it  with  tbe 

Philips,  and  Job  Hartop,  who  ao-  latest  of  bis  pUyt. 
companied  Captain    John    Haw- 
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CHAP.  But  Englishmen  were  now  to  learn,  through  more 
^^-^  direct  and  authentic  channels,  the  real  porition  and 
™S^  character  of  those  distant  regions  to  which  other 
reunrlhlf  nations  had  pointed  the  way.  Drake  was  the  first 
™m  '^^^  English  commander  who  passed,  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  into  the  waters  of  the  South  Pacific. 
He  did  this  in  the  year  1578,  when  little  more  than 
half  a  century  had  elapsed  nnce  the  first  discovery 
of  that  passage.  The  remainder  of  that  season,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  following,  were  passed 
by  him  in  prosecuting  his  discoTeries  along  the 
Western  coast  of  South  America,  and  among  some 
few  of  the  islands  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Pacific.  He  next  proceeded  as  far  as  forty-three 
degrees.  North  latitude, — or,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
language  of  the  original  narrative,  *  towards  the  pole 
Arctike,' — ^whence,  by  reason  of  the  severe  cold,  he 
retired  five  degrees  southwards,  and  anchored  in  '  a 
iaire  and  good  Baye',  supposed  to  be  that  which  is 
now  called  Port  San  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  inhabitants  of  that  country  gave  them- 
selves up  to  Drake,  and  he  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  calling  it  '  Noua 
Albion.'  Upon  leaving  that  coast,  he  steered  for 
the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived kindly  by  the  King  of  Temate,  the  richest 
and  most  important  island  of  the  groupe.  Thence 
he  pursued  his  course,  by  way  of  Java,  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  doubled ;  and,  having 
touched  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  for  the  purpose 
of  suppljnng  his  ship  with  water, — the  only  one  out 
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of  five  originally  noder  his  command,  which  had    <^"^- 
survived  the  perils  of  his  YOTSge, — reached  Eng-  ' — ^-^ 
land  at  the  close  of  the  year  1580.    Thos,  vithin 
three  yean  from  the  time  in  which  he  had  lejft 
his  native  shores,  Drake  had  circmnnavigated  the 
world  ". 

And  here,  we  may  also  notice,  although  it  will  be  Thediuo- 
to  anticipate,  in  some  degree,  the  order  of  events,  c«Tendiih, 
that  the  course  marked  out  by  Drake  was  followed, »)  him- 
in  the  year  1586,  by  Cavendish,  who  scrupled  not,  in 
the  course  of  his  expedition,  to  seize  and  plunder 
whatsoever  came  in  his  vray,  either  by  sea  or  land. 
He  returned  home,  in  somewhat  less  than  two  years, 
laden  with  the  rich  spoils  which  he  had  thus  un- 
righteously obtained.    Tempted  by  this  success,  he 
set  out,  in  1591,  upon  another  voyage,  from  which 
he  never  returned.    At  one  time  his  ships  were 
arrested  in  their  course  by  calms ;  at  another,  dis- 
persed by  storms;  sickness  and  mutiny  broke  out 
among  his  crews ;   and,  at  length,  he  died  through 
fatigue  and  disappointment  *'. 

»*Hakluyt,iv.282— S46.  Dnke  »  H«klurt,iv.  81&-341,«iid861 
also,  u  well  a  ClifTon),  had  a  —873.  Tbia  brief  notice  of  CaTen- 
cbaplain  with  him,  who  haa  re-  diih,  or  Candith,  (aa  he  ii  some- 
corded  the  adTeutures  in  which  he  times  c^ed,)  mi^ht  lead  the 
bore  a  part ;  but  the  adrice  which  reader,  who  ia  not  acquaioted 
the  chaplain  appears  to  have  giTen  with  the  particulan  of  bis  life, 
to  him,  on  one  occasion,  with  re-  to  suppose  that  he  was  nothing  else 
apect  to  the  mode  in  which  he  but  a  wild  and  recUesa  buccaaeer. 
might  repair  the  lowes  which  he  Let  the  following  extract, therefore, 
bad  received  from  the  Spaniards,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  his 
— although  '  clear  iu  sea-divinity,'  dving  letterto  SirTristram  Goivea, 
as  Fuller  terms  it,  (Holy  State,  his  ezecator,  be  read  ;  for  it  is  a 
Life  of  Drake,  p.  106;  see  also  token,  and  a  most  touching  one,  of 
Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  a  kindlv  and  grateful  feeling  at 
339,) — was  not  that  which  truth  or  work  within  him  : — '  To  vse  com- 
juitice  could  have  recognised. .  plements  of  loue  (now  at  wy  laat 
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breath)  were  Muolout,  but  know  would  haue  beene  acceptable,  I 

that  I  left  none  id  Eng'laiid,  whom  would  have  written  rnto  him.     1 

I  loved  halfeBOwell  at  foar  selfe  :  haue  taken  order  with  the  Master 

which  jou  in  «uch  tort  deserued  of  my  ship,  to  see  his  peeces  of 

at  mj  hands,  u  I  can  bj  do  means  Ordnance  deliuered  unto  him,  for 

requite.   I  haue  left  all  (that  little  hee  knoweth   tham.     And  if  the 

rema^ing^  vnto  jou,  not  to  be  Roe-hucke  bee  not  returned,  then, 

accomptftble  for  anj  tbing.     That  I  haue  appointed  bim  to  deliuer 

which  yon  will  (if  you  finds  anj  him  two  brasse  peecea  out  of  this 

onerplui  of  remayned,  yourself  e»-  ship,  which  I  praj  see  performed, 

peddlj  being  satisfied  to  j'oar  I  haue  now  no  more  to  laj,  but 

owne  desire)  give  vnto  mv  sister  take  this   last   hrewell,  that  yon 

Anne  Caudiib.    I  have  written  to  haue  loxt  the  lotungeat  frieud  that 

□0  manliuingbut  70arBelfe,leauing'  was  lost  hj  anj.     Commend  me 

all  friends  and  kinamen,  onely  re-  to  your  wife.    No  more ;  but  u 

ptiting  Tou  as  dearest.    Commend  you  loue  God,  doe  not  refuse  to 

me  to  both  jour  brethren,  being  vndertake  this  last  request  of  mine, 

glad   that  jour  brother   Edward  I  prav-  foi^t  not  Master  Carej,  of 

escaped  so  vnfortunate  a  vojage.  Cockmgton,gratiSehimwithsome- 

I  praj  giuB  this  copie  of  my  »n-  thing  :  for  bee  used  mee  kindly  at 

happj  proceedings  in  this  Action  mj   departure.     Beare   with    this 

to  none,  but  onelj  to  Sir  George  scribbling  :  for,   I   protest,    I  am 

Carj,  and  tell  hiu),  that   if  I  had  scant  able  to  hold  a  pen  in  ntj 

thooght  the  letter  of  a  dead  man  band.'    Purcbaa,  ir.  I30I. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FIRST   ATTEMPT   TO    COLONIZE   NEWFOUNDLAND, 
IN   THE   REIGN    OF   ELIZABETH. 

A.  D.   1583. 

Tbe  varietj  and  partial  luccesa  of  the  lUgcoTeriei,  made  darii^  a  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  ioducemeDts  to  colonization — Firet  Charter 
for  that  purpoao  gjaoted  to  Sir  Huinlrej  Gilbert,  June  11,  1578 — 
Terms  of  the  Charter — Recognition  made  therein  of  the  faith  pro- 
fessed in  the  Church  of  England— Thu  fact  needful  to  be  obierred 
— Further  BTidence  of  the  same  right  principle  in  the  nairatiTe  of 
tbe  expedition  b^  M.  Edward  Hues,  a  comtnander  of  one  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  and  also  in  the  report  of  Sir  George  Peckham,  one  of  its  chief 
promoters — Errors  committed  in  fitting  ont  the  expedition — It  leave* 
Ei^land,  June  11,  158S— Its  arrival  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland — 
Gilbert  lakes  possesion  thereof,  August  5 — Proceeds  further  on  hi* 
voyage — Compelled  b;  loeses  to  relnm  home — llie  peril*  of  bb 
passage — Lost  at  sea,  September  0 — Importance  of  Haiei's  remark* 
on  the  proper  ot^ects  of  foreign  diicoverj,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  oo^t  to  be  conducted — Hi*  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  examine 
the  motives  which  induce  them  to  such  eiertioDS — The  only  true 
motives  declared  bj  him  to  be  a  desire  to  promote  God's  honour, 
to  release  the  heathen  from  their  ignorance,  and  to  assist  the  iiidu^ 
trious  and  relieve  the  distressed  among  our  countrymen  at  home 
— The  duty  resulting  from  such  motives  acknowledged  by  him  to  be 
acceptable  unto  God  ;  and  the  opportonity  poasesRed  by  England  of 
performing  it,  urged  ss  a  reason  why  she  should  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  fiulure  of  her  first  attempt  at  colonization — Similar  testimony 
supplied  by  Sir  George  Peckham  in  bis  report  of  the  expedition — 
He  desires  to  prove  the  lawfulness  and  advantage  of  planting  settle- 
ments  in  fbreign  lands — His  general  ai^iment  erroneons  in  tbe  plea 
which  he  attempts  to  draw  from  the  subjugation  of  Canaan  by  Israel 
— In  other  respects,  he  seta  forth  truly  the  motives  which  ought  to 
animate  such  enterprises — Argument  to  prove  the  Queen's  title  to 
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posiees  thofe  couotriea,  curioiu,  bat  uasound— Nevertheless,  the 
main  olgect,  which  be  aeehi  to  attain,  is  that  wbicb  oogbt  ever  to  be 
recognized  b;  a  Chiiitian  land. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  such  growing  inter- 
Thevuieij  course  with  different  and  remote  countries  of  the 
w«i^f    globe,  was  to  induce  the  desire  of  making  settle- 
lll^^i^e""  nients  in  some  of  them ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
^°^'     those  countries  which  had  been  first  discovered  by 
re^ji^'*  British  mariners,  were  choeeo  as  the  first  place  in 
tomutiia-  which  to  make  this  experiment.    Thus,  we  find  that 
"'"'■         in  the  twentieth  year  of  Elizabeth,  Letters  Patent 
K^  were  granted  by  her  to  Sir  Hnmfrey  Gilbert,   of 
rs^H^-  Compton,   in  Devonshire,  and  half-brother  of  Sir 
j™.^iit^  Walter  Ralegh, '  for  the  inhabiting  and  planting  of 
**^'-        our  people  in  America.'    Gilbert  is  described  by 
Hume  as  'the  gallant  sea  adventurer,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
year  1571,  as  one  of  the  foremost  champions  in  de- 
fence of  the  Queen's  prerogative,  in  opposition  to 
Robert  Bell,  a  Puritan,  who  had  brought  forward  a 
motion  against  the  exclosive  patent    granted  by 
Elizabeth  to  a  company  of  merchants  at  Bristol'.' 
But  not  to  that  cause  only  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
favour,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  queen,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.     He  had  already  served  with  great 
distinction,  both  abroad '  and  at  home ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  exploits  in  Ireland,  had  been  appointed 

>  Hame,  <r.  184—166.     He  i»  iron  into  copper.   Strfpe'a  Life  of 

described  also  b;  Strrpe  as  'a  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  pp.  100 — IDS. 
leamed  luilght,aDd   of  a  project-         *  See  the  notice  of  him  in  Sir 

log-   bead,'  who  joined   with    Sir  Roger  WillLaniB's  account  of  the 

lliomas  Smith,  Secretary  Cedl,  wartof  Prauceaad  theLowCoun* 

the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  others,  in  tries.  Somers'  Tracts,  i.  858 — 365. 

157),  in  a  ichene  for  transmntii^  (2nd  edit.) 
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to  the  chief  command  in  the  province  of  Mnn§ter.  *'^*p- 
A  Difloouree,  also,  whioh  he  puhliahed  in  1576,  for  ' — - — ' 
the  purpose  of  proTiDg  the  existence  of  a  passage  by 
the  North- West  to  Cathaia  and  the  East  Indies  ^ 
showB  the  long  and  careful  attention  which  he  had 
directed  to  tti&t  subject,  and  the  variety  of  learning, 
of  practical  information,  and  of  ingenious  reasoning, 
which  he  had  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Haklujt  ftuv 
ther  mentions  a  disputation,  which  he  held  upon  that 
subject,  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  Antonie  Jen- 
kinson,  whose  feats  of  travel  we  have  already  noticed  *. 
On  every  account,  therefore,  Gilbert  may  havt)  been 
deemed  worthy  of  being  selected  as  the  leader  in 
this  perilous  undertaking,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
an  admirable  specimen  of  those  men  of  high  family 
in  that  reign,  who,  as  the  great  poet  and  dramatist 
of  the  age  has  described  them,  were  not  suffered  '  to 
spend'  their  'youth  at  home,'  bat  sent 

'  Some,  to  the  wtn,  to  trf  their  fbrtuae  ther^ 
Some,  to  discover  islands  hr  awaj  *.' 
The  power  conferred  upon  Gilbert  by  the  Ijetters  Temuoftiie 
Patent,  which  he  received  from  his  sovereign,  and 
which  bear  date  the  eleventh  of  June,  1578,  was 
nothing  less  than  that  of  holding,  occupying,  and 
enjoying,  by  himself  and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  any 
country  and  territory  which  he  might  discover, '  not 
actually  poBsessed  of  any  Christian  prince  or  people;' 
of  leading  thither  any  English  subject,  who  should 

'  The  whole  of  this  Discoone  is  ofeuergf  and  perBeveronce  beyond 

to  be  fonnd  in  HaUuj't.  iii,  32—47.  that  of  any  traTellsr  before  or  after 

*   Haklujt,  i.  £78.    A  lummary  him. 

of  JenkinM>n'«Traveis,&c.  isgiveo  '  Shalupeare's  Two  Gentlemen 

at  p.  403  i  vrfitch  eitubita  a  degree  of  Terona,  Act  i.  Scene  3. 
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CHAP,  be  willing  to  join  his  band ;  of  disposing  of  any  of 
' — J^-f  the  property  so  Tested  in  them, '  in  fee  simple  or 
othenriBe,  according  to  the  order  of  the  laws  of 
England,'  to  any  person  who  should  be  in  allegiance 
to  the  English  crown ;  and  of  continuing  to  hold 
the  same  '  by  homage,'  and  by  the  payment  of  '  the 
fift  part  of  all  the  oare  of  gold  and  silver  that, 
from  time  to  time,'  should  '  be  there  gotten.'  It  was 
provided,  also,  that  no  person  should,  without  the 
special  license  of  Sir  Humfrey,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  be  allowed  to  settle  witbin  two  hundred 
leagues  of  any  place  which,  during  the  six  years 
next  ensuing,  they  might  have  occupied ;  and  that 
if  any  should  be  found  doing  so,  they  and  their  pro- 
perty should  be  detained  and  possessed  as  'good 
and  lawful  prize  according  to  the  discretion'  of  Sir 
Humirey  and  his  associates.  He  and  they,  more- 
over, were  invested  with  full '  authoritie  to  correct, 
punish,  pardon,  govern,  and  rule,  by  tbeir  and  every, 
or  any  of  their  good  discretions  and  pollicies^  as  well 
in  causes  capitall  or  criminal!,  as  cluill,  both  marine 
and  other,'  all  such  British  subjects  as  should  *  here- 
after adventure  themselves'  in  the  territories  which 
they  occupied,  and  also  to  devise  and  establish  sta- 
tutes, laws,  and  ordinances  for  their  better  govern- 
ment ;  provided  always,  that  the  said  laws  '  be  as 
neere  as  conveniently  may,  agreeable  to  the  forme 
RwDgDiiioti  of  the  laws  and  pollicy  of  England ;  and  also,  that 
mof  lb.  they  be  not  agaiost  the  true  Christian  fiuth  or  reli- 
i^A^^t  gion  now  professed  in  the  church  of  England,  nor 
EigUiHL     in  any  wise  to  withdraw  any  of  the  subiecte  or  people 
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of  those  lands  or  places  from  the  allegiance  of  the  <^"^p. 
Qaeen,  *  her  heires  or  auccessours,  as  their  immediate  ' — " — ' 
sovereigns  under  God.' 

A  power  was  fiirther  given  to  the  lord  treasurer 
of  England,  for  the  time  being,  and  to  the  privy 
council,  to  '  authorize  and  licence '  Sir  Humlrey  and 
his  heirs,  to  embark  and  transport  out  of  the  realms 
of  England  and  Ireland  all,  or  such  portion  of  their 
goods,  as  should  be  '  thought  meete  and  conuanient 
for  their  better  relief  and  supportation.'  And,  lastly, 
it  was  provided,  that,  if  the  parties  to  whom  these 
Letters  Patent  were  granted,  should  'hereafter  robbe 
or  spoile  by  sea  or  by  land,  or  doe  any  act  of  vniust 
and  vnlawfiill  hostilitie  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
English  crown,  or  of  those  allied  with  England ;  and 
should  refuse,  within  a  given  time,  to  *make  full  res- 
titution and  satisfiiction  of-.aJl  such  iniuries  done;' 
then  they  should  themselves  be  placed  '  out  of  the 
protection  and  allegiance  of  England,  and  no  longer 
'  bee  aduowed,  maintained,  or  defended,  nor  be 
holden  as  any  of  hers  *. 

The  articles  of  this  first  charter,  gnmted  for  the 
establishment  of  an  English  colony,  have  been  fiilly 
set  before  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  see  the  pro- 
visions which  they  contained  for  the  settlement  of  our 
countrymen  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  drawn  up.  The  remark,  which  has  been 
made  by  Robertson  respecting  them,  that  they  'unfold 
the  ideas  of  that  age,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 

•  H>kla;t,Hi.  174— 177. 
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CHAP,  such  settlements,'  is  no  doubt  a  Just  one ;  and,  for  that 
' — ^'  reason,  they  have  been  recited  at  length  in  this 
place.  Equally  true,  also,  is  the  assertion  of  the 
same  historian,  that  the  extraordinary  powers  con- 
tained in  this  charter,  although  *  suited  to  the  high 
notions  of  authority  and  prerogative,  prevalent  in 
England  during  the  sixteenth  century,  are  very  re- 
pugnant to  more  recent  ideas  vith  respect  to  the 
rights  of  free  men,  who  voluntarily  unite  to  form  a 
colony  '.'  One  article,  however,  deserves  especially 
iTiii  ftet  to  be  noticed, — and  it  is  the  more  needful  to  do  so, 
bcobMrrcd.  as  Robcrtson  has  neither  cited  nor  made  the  slightest 
reference  to  it, — namely,  that  which  eoacte,  that  the 
laws  and  ordinances,  devised  and  established  in  the 
new  colony,  '  he  not  against  the  trae  Christian  &ith 
or  religion  now  professed  in  the  Church  of  England.' 
The  form  in  which  it  is  expressed  reflects,  indeed,  the 
q)irit  of  despotic  rule  which  prevailed  in  that  age ; 
yet  the  proclamation  itself  of  the  true  faith  professed 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  behalf  of  those  who  were  about  to  leave  her 
fostering  care  at  home,  that  they  should  be  preserved 
and  strengthened  by  her  bonds  of  holy  fellowship 
abroad,  and  remember,  amid  all  the  dangers  and 


T  Roberteon'a  Hiitoi?  of  Ame-  pmml  in  the  very  same  irorda  ; 

ricm,B.ii.  Work(.ix.  ]59uid  181.  whilit  the  references  to  bim  utd 

See  >Uo  Marghall's   Introduction,  otherwritenaregiven  in  the  tooat 

^«fiied  to  hu  Life  of  WuhingtoD.  indefinite  and  nDeatiifactorj  min- 

This  Introduction  i^  with  r^ard  ner ;  lo  thai  the  reader  haa  but 

to  the  greater  part  of  its  materials,  feir  opportunitiei  of  distinguish  in; 

B  close   copy   of  the    ninth   and  between  tbe  atatemeDta  made  by 

tenth  books  of  Robertson's  Ame-  Marshall,  aod  those  which  he  hu 

rica ;  and,  in  many  initancea,  ex-  copied  ftom  othen. 
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hardships  of  their  new  estate,  the  ground  of  their  chap. 
common  salvation — these,  assuredly,  are  witnesses  to  ' — ^r—' 
tell  ns,  that,  in  the  first  attempt  to  plant  in  foreign 
climes  a  settlement  of  British  subjects,  we  have  the 
recognition,  broadly  and  distinctly  made,  of  their  own 
inheritance  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
obligations  consequent  upon  it. 

A  further  and  more  explicit  testimony  to  the  same  FonWc*i- 

II  .1      ilooceoTtb* 

efiect  IS  supplied  in  the  remarks,  accompanying  the  »»•  lyht. 
narratiTo  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  Sir  Humfrey  thenundn 

of  too  expe- 

Gilbert's  expedition,  drawn  up  by  Haies,  himself  cap-  SJ™^  "■ 
tain  and  owner  of  one  of  the  Tessels  which  accom-  Hu«, » 
panied  it ' ;  and  also  in  the  report,  made  afterwards  of  maofthe 
of  the  same  by  Sir  George  Peckham,  one  of  its  chief «!» '"  ite 
promoters'.    The  expedition  itself,  indeed,  may  besir^gs 
said  to  have  failed  almost  entirely  in  accomplishing  ^»fit»' 
any  of  its  avowed  objects ;  and  is  truly  described,  by  "ow"- 


'  A  report  (A  the  vojige  end  *  '  A  true  Report  of  the  lata 

----»  to ereof,  attempted  in  the  discoueriea,  and  poMeuion  talcea 

Here  of  our  Lord  1583,  b;  Sir  in  the  right  of  the  CrowneofEng- 
umfrey  Gilbert  knight,  with  land  of  the  Newfound  Landi,  by 
other  gentiemen  aasisting  him  in  that  valiant  and  woKhj  Gentle- 
that  action,  intended  to  <UKOuer  maD.Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert  Knirht. 
lad  to  plant  Christian  inhabitanta  Wherein  is  brienj  aet  dowoe,  tier 
IB  place  conueoient,  vpon  thoae  highneaie  lawfiill  Title  thereunto, 
UrgeandamplecouQtrejseitended  and  the  great  and  manifold  com- 
Northwanl  from  tho  cape  of  Flo-  moditiee,  that  are  likely  to  grov 
riiLi,  lying  Toder  *erT  temperate  therby,  to  the  whde  Realme  in 
Clime*,  esteemed  fertile  aud  rich  general!,  and  to  the  aduenturen  in 
in  Minerals,  yet  not  in  the  actuall  particular :  Together  with  the  eaai- 
poneuioQ  oriny  Christian  princ«,  nesseandshortneaae  of  the  Voyage. 
written  by  M.  Edward  Haies,  gen-  Written  by  Sir  George  Peckham, 
tieman  and  principal]  aclonr  in  the  Knight,  the  cbiefe  aduenturer  and 
tame  voyage,  who  alone  continued  furtberer  of  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert'* 
vnto  the  end,  and  by  God's  specLall  voyage  to  Newfound  Land.'  Hak< 
anistance  retamed  home  with  his  luyt,  iii.  208—227. 
retinue  safeand  entire.'    Hakluyt, 
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'■^f^^-   the  first  of  the  above  writers,  as  having  'begun,  con- 
' — - — '  tinued,   and  ended  aduerely '".'     Great  delays  and 
disappointments  were  experienced,   at   the   outset, 
hy  the  Mling  away  of  several  who  bad  promised  to 
bear  their   part  in  the   adventure;  and,   when  at 
length  the  expedition  sailed,  it  was  attacked  by  a 
Spanish  squadron,  and  compelled  to  return  home, 
diminished  both  in  ships  and  men.    In  this  expedi- 
tion, Ralegh"  accompanied  his  brother,  and  was  ex- 
posed to  great  danger.     Nor  was  the  second  attempt, 
made  a  few  years  afterwards,  much  more  successful ; 
fbr  many  errors  were  committed  both  in  the  prepara- 
tion for,  and  in  the  prosecution  of,  the  voyage ;  and 
the  commander  himself  perished  in  a  storm  which 
overix>ok  him  on  his  return  from  Newfoundland'*; 
having  done  little  more,  with  reference  to  the  general 
objects  of  his  mission,  than  take  formal  possession  of 
&rOTi  am-  gj_  joim'g  harbour  in  that  island.     One  of  the  chief 
SrS5^  errors  committed  in  the  equipment  of  the  squadron 
*'™'  was  the  absence  of  any  of  those  securities  for  the 

good  government  of  the  crews,  which,  we  observed,  in 
the  second  chapter,  had  been  prorided  for  in  the 
fleet,  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 

**  Hakluyt,  iii,  186.  of  an  high  and  dsHn^  spirit,  though 

'I  Oldva'    Life  of   Ral^h,    p.  not  equally  EiToared  of  fortune  j 

48,  and  Birch's  Life,  p.  574.  Oz-  jet  the  large  volume  of  hUvirtaet 

ford  edition,  1829.  may  be  i^d  ia  his  noble  enter- 

"  Prince,  in  his  '  Worthies   of  priees  j  the  great  design  whereof 

Devon,'  (Exeter,  1701,  p.  327),  was  to  discover  the  remote  conn- 

•ajv  that  Gilbert  made  two  vo;*  tries  of  America,  and  to  bring  off 

age*  to  the  west  and  north-west,  those  salvages  from  the  diabolical 

before  that,  in  1683,  in  which  he  superstition!  to  the  embracing  the 

perished.     He  thus  speaks  of  Gil-  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

MTt: — 'an  excellent  hydrographer,  Chnst,  for  which  his  seal  deserves 

and  no  less  akillul  mathematician  :  an  eternal  remembrance.' 
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loughby.  The  commandere  of  the  respective  vesBela,  *^^^'*- 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  men  of  energy  and  honest  ' — • — ' 
zeal ;  but  the  sailors  under  them  were,  for  the  most 
part,  pirates  and  others,  who  had  been  'surprised 
upon  the  narrow  seas  of  England;'  and  the  disorder, 
likely  to  arise  irom  crews  of  this  description,  was 
aggravated  yet  further  hy  the  strange  medley  of  the 
people  associated  with  them — namely,  artizans  of 
every  description,  musicians, '  Morris  dancers,  Hobby- 
horsse,  and  May-like  conceits  to  delight  the  Sauage 
people.'  There  was  no  omission  in  suppljdng  the 
least  of  such  like  'toyes,'  as  Haies  quaintly  desig- 
nates tbem  ;  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  trace 
of  those  elements  of  truth  and  order  accompanying 
them,  which  can  alone  give  to  the  adventurous  navi- 
gator a  superiority  over  the  savages  of  foreign  lands; 
and  without  which,  we  have  seen,  that  Edward  the 
Sixth  would  not  that  the  mariners  of  his  time  should 
leave  their  native  country. 

The  expedition,  which  thus  contained  within  itself  it  Ibtm 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  sailed  finally  from  Jum  n, 
Cawsand  Bay,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  15^3 '^  ex- 
actly five  years  after  the  date  of  the  Letters  Patent 
given  to  Sir  Humirey  Gilbert.  It  consisted  of  a  ileet 
of  five  sail,  the  smallest  of  which  was  only  ten  tons 
burden ;  and  the  largest,  a  barke  of  two  hundred 
tons,  which  bore  the  name  of  Ralegh,  and  if  not 
commanded  in  person  by  that  officer  himself,  was 
certainly  fitted  out  and  manned  at  his  sole  charge'*. 

"  Hum's  NaitatiTe,  HaLluyt,        "  Id  some  of  the  narratives  of 
iu.  189.  Ralegh'*   life,  it  it  taid  that  he 
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CHAP.  This  Teasel  was  compelled  to  return  to  Plymouth 
• — J—i  within  a  very  few  dajra,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
tagiouB  sickness  having  hroken  out  among  its  crew. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet,  '  not  a  little  grieved  with  the 
loss  of  the  most  pnissant  ship'  in  their  compan7'^ 
pursued  a  direct  course  towards  Newfoundland,  and 
reached  it  after  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks.  The 
small  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  were  the  first 
points  descried  by  them;  thence  crossing  Con- 
ception Bay,  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  Cape  St. 
ittyriniM  Francis,  the  voyagers  arrived  at  St.  John's  harbour, 
i^vfbond-  within  which  were  assembled,  at  that  time,  not  less 
than  thirty-eix  sail  of  vessels  of  different  nations. 
The  English  merchants,  who  were  already  residing 
at  that  place,  and  took  by  turns  the  superintendance 
of  the  fishing  vessels  which  resorted  thither,  were  at 
first  unwilling  to  give  them  entrance;  but,  as  soon  as 
they  were  informed  that  the  newly-arrived  squadron 
bad  come  under  the  Queen's  authority,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  permanent  settlement  upon  the 
island,  they  gave  them  a  hearty  and  afiectionate  wel- 
come.   Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert  and  his  company  landed 

•ctuull;  embarked  on  board  thu  he  txji,  '  I  departed  frora  Flj- 

*essal,   ai   Vice-Admiral    to    bii  mouth  on  the   eleveutli  of  Juno 

brother.    But  there  ii  great  rea-  with  Sue  lailea,  and  on  the  thir- 

aon     to    doubt    thik      Certainly  teenth  the  Barke  Rawlejnn  from 

Haies'a  narratiTe,  (our  chief  guide  me  id  ftire  and  cleere  veather, 

ID  this  matter)  apeak*  only  of  the  hamng  a  la:^  winds.     I  pray  yon 

Tenel  faaTing  been  'set  forth,'  by  solicite    my   brother   Sawley    to 

Baiegh,  and  that  M.  Butler  wu  her  make    them    an  example    of  all 

captain,  and  Robert  Davis  of  Bris-  knauet.'     Thia  last  sentence  teems 

tol,  master.     A  letter  alio  ie  to  be  ROnclu^Te  aa  to  the  &ct  that  Ra- 

fouod  in  Purchaa,  iii.  806,  n-ritten  Iwh  himself  was  not  on  board. 

by  Gilbert,  four  days  after  be  had  ^  Haies's  Narrative,  ut  nip.  p. 

landed  in  NewfbundlaDd,  in  which  190. 
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on  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  August ;  and,  on  the  follow-  chap. 
ing  day,  having  set  op  his  tent,  and  summoned  all  ,j.j^^"— ^ 
the  English  and  strangers  who  were  there  to  attend,  "''«•  t^*- 
read  and  explained  the  Queen's  commission;  by||*^' 
Tirtue  of  which  he  took  possession  of  St.  John's,  and 
the  neighbouring  country  to  the  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred leagues ;  and,  in  token  of  the  authority  vested 
in  him,  Foceived  '  after  the  custom  of  England,  a  rod 
and  a  turffe  of  the  same  soile  ^V  Whitboume,  who 
published  a  Discourse  upon  Newfoundland  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First, — to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  refer, — was  at  St.  John's  at 
this  time,  and  states  himself  to  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene  described ".  Gilbert  next 
proposed  and  delivered  three  laws  to  be  in  force 
immediately ;  the  first  for  religion,  which  '  in  pub- 
lique  exercise  should  be  according  to  the  Church 
of  England;'  and  the  other  two  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Queen's  prerogatives  iu  that  country  ". 
Obedience  vras  promised,  by  the  general  voice  and 
consent  of  all  present,  to  the  authcnity  thus  set  up 
among  them.  A  pillar  of  wood  was  erected  near  the 
spot,  and  upon  it  were  fixed  the  arms  of  England 
engraven  in  lead ;  and  divers  parcels  of  land,  lying 
by  the  water  side,  and  convenient  for  dressing  and 
drying  fish,  were  granted  in  fee  to  various  parties. 


'*  Hmm**  NuTMiTe,  p.  193.  h;  tbe  third  of  theie  laws,  it  ww 

"*  See  Preface  to  Whitboume'a  proTided.that'if  an;  penon  ahoiitd 

Diicourae,  p.  8.  niter  wordi  souading  to  the  di»- 

"  Hties's  NarratiTe,  nt  aap.    It  hoDOur  of  her  miiesde,  he  sbould 

is  no  ili^t  charactemtic  of  the  locee  his  eares,  and  huie  hia  ship 

ajHiit  ptcvalent  in  that  age,  that,  and  goods  confiscate.' 
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CHAP,    upon  conditioD  of  paying  a  certain  rent  and  serrice 
■ — - — '  to  Gilbert  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  erer  '*. 
J"^'         The  sequel  of  their  sad  story  most  be  briefly  told. 
huToytg.,  Sickness,  mutiny,  and  robbery,  soon  thinned  their 
numbers,    and  made   their  peril    imminent.      One 
vessel  was  sent  home,  with  those  of  the  ships'  compa- 
nies who  were  disabled.    The  three  remaining  Tea- 
sels le{t  St.  John's  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  and 
proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction,  until  they  came 
to  Cape  Sace.     They  then  shaped  their  course  west- 
ward towards  the  Bay  of  Placentia,  with  the  view  of 
Com  iied  reaching  ultimately  Cape  Breton ;  but  the  loss  of 
X'l^  '"  their  largest  ship^",  and  the  failure  of  provisions,  forced 
honu.        them   to   abandon   their  project,   and   turn   home- 
wards.   There  were  but  two  vessels  now  surviving 
out  of  the  whole  number.    The  one,  commanded  by 
Haies,  the  author  from  whom  all  our  information 
respecting  the  expedition  is  derived;  the  other,  a 
small  boat  of  only  ten  tons  burden,  (althongh  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  '  Frigat,*)  on  board  of  which 
Gilbert  still  was.    He  had  embarked  in  her,  when  he 
left  St.  John's,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  more 
conveniently  the  creeks  and  harbours  of  that  indented 
coast;  and,  although  he  was  entreated  to  stay  on 
board  Haies's  vessel,  which  he  had  one  day  visited  for 

'*  Haies's  Narrative,  p.  193.  tion,  minding  to  record  in  the 

"  Among  the  persons  lost  bj  Latine  tongue,  thegestsandthtngs 

the  wreclc  of  this  ship,  was  Ste<  worthy  of  remembrance   happen* 

phanus  Parmenius  Budieua,  a  na-  ingi" thisdiscouerie.tofhehononr 

tive    or    Buda,    in    Hunga^,    a  of  our   nation,    the    ^nie   being 

learned  scholar,   '  who,'   as  Haies  adorned  with  the  eloquent  stile  of 

teiUus.'ofpietieandzeale^to  good  this  Orator,  and  rare  Poet  of  our 

attempts,  aduentured  in  this  ac-  time.'  Haklujt,  iu.  108, 199. 
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the  purpose  of  obtaining  surgical  aid  for  a  hurt  which    chap. 
he  had  received,  he  refused,  sayinir,  '  I  will  not  for-  ,i — "-r", 

'  '       J      r>'  ThepenUof 

sake  my  little  company  going  homeward,  with  whom  bUi-w^B. 
I  have  passed  so  many  storms  and  perib.'  They  had 
at  that  time  proceeded  three  hundred  leagues  in  their 
course ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  when  they  were  in  the 
pandlel  of  the  Azores,  a  storm  overtook  them,  more 
violent  than  any  which  had  been  before  experienced. 
The  two  vessels  kept  as  near  each  other  as  they 
could ;  and  Gilbert  is  described,  in  that  moment  of 
danger,  '  as  sitting  abaft  with  a  booke  in  bis  hand,' 
and  crying  out  unto  those  in  the  other  ship,  as 
often  as  they  approached  withiu  hearing,  *  we  are  as 
neare  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.'  It  was  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  ninth  of  September,  that  his  words 
of  cheering  fortitude  were  thus  addressed  unto  bis 
companions.  As  soon  aa  the  darkness  of  that 
evening  drew  on,  the  lights  of  his  little  vessel  were 
hoisted ;  and  his  consort  kept  them  in  sight  till  mid- 
night, when  suddenly  they  were  extinguished.  The 
cry  forthwith  burst  from  the  Tratch  of  the  surviving 
vessel,  that  their  brave  commander  was  cast  away; 
'which  was  too  true,'  adds  the  narrator  of  the  awful 
scene,  '  for  in  that  moment  the  Frigat  was  deuoured  ^i^^ 
and  swallowed  vp  of  the  sea*'.'  ^■ 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  train  of  thought  J('|E^^ 


"  Haies's    NarratiTe,    p.  202.  mote  countries  upon  priTale  men'* 

Cunden,  who  notices,  in  oii  Life  purses,  th«n  he  and  others  in  an 

of  Elizabeth,  this    eipedition   of  erroneous  credulity  had  persuaded 

Gilbert,  «pe^  of  him  at  'learn-  themselves  to  their  own  coat  and 

inK  too  late  himself,  and  teaching  detriment.'    Camden,  in    Bishop 

otlera,  that  it  is  a  difficolter  thing  Kennetl's  History  of  England,  it. 

to  OBTj  over  coltmies   into  re-  494. 
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CRAP,  expressed  by  the  author,  who  has  left  us  the  account 
' — -r— '  of  this  disaatrouB  voyage,  and  who  *  alone,'  as  he  tells 
tha  propCT    us,  *  returned  home  with  his  retinue  safe  and  entire.' 

Db)ecti  of       ^ 

'°"'*°  1^  "Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  errors,  both  of  design 
"h'Tl""  and  execution,  which  marred  the  enterprise  in  ques- 
^iwi"  ''**"' — *"*'  *'*®y  *™  neither  denied  nor  palliated  in 
the  narrative  to  which  we  refer, — it  is  clear  that  he^ 
who  has  recorded  them,  knew  well  the  proper  objects 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  such  under- 
takings, and  the  spirit  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
conducted.  Speaking  of  the  extent  of  discoveries  in 
the  Western  hemisphere,  which  had  been  made,  up 
to  that  time,  by  the  voyagers  of  other  nations  as  well 
as  of  England,  and  of  the  period  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  them,  he  confesses,  that, 
in  both  these  respects,  a  glorious  opportunity  had 
been  given  to  sow  the  seed  of  eternal  life  in  those 
lands  of  heathenism,  from  which  a  full  and  precious 
harvest  might  already  have  been  gathered  in.  He 
makes  also  the  distinct  aoknowledgment,  that  this 
'  must  be  the  chiefs  intent  of  such  as  shall  make  any 
attempt  that  way ;  or  els  whatsoeuer  is  builded  upon 
other  foundation  shall  never  obtaine  happy  successe 
nor  continuance.  And  although,'  he  adds,  '  we  can- 
not precisely  iudge  (which  onely  belongeth  to  God), 
what  haue  bene  the  humours  of  men  stirred  vp  to 
great  attempts  of  discouering  and  planting  in  those 
remote  countreys,  yet  the  events  do  shew  that  either 
God's  cause  hath  not  bene  chiefly  preferred  by  them, 
or  els  God  hath  not  permitted  so  abundant  grace  as 
the  light  of  his  word  and  knowledge  of  him  to  be  yet 
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reuealed  unto  those  infidels  before  the  appointed  time.'    ''^^■ 
In  the  meane  while,  he  urges  it  *as  the  duty  of  every  ^7;^^ 
man  of  great  calling,  in  whom  is  any  instinct  ofjj!^'^™" 
inclination  vnto  this  attempt,  to  examine  his  owne  ^5^'  **" 
motions :  which,  if  the  same  proceed  of  ambition  or  f^^  |^ 
auarice,  he  may  assure  himseUe  it  commeth  not  of  ^^^ 
God,  and  therefore  camiot  haue  confidence  of  Grod's 
protection  and  assistance  against  the  violence  (els 
inesistable)  both  of  sea,  and  infinite  perils  upon  the 
land;  whom  God  yet  may  vse  an  instroment  to 
further  his  cause  and  glory  some  way,  but  not  to 
build  vpon  so  bad  a  foundation.    Otherwise,  if  his 
motines  be  derived  from  a  vertuous  and  heroycall 
minde^  preferring  chiefly  the  honour  of  God,  com- 
passion of  poore  infidels  captiued  by  the  deuill, 
tyrannizing  in  most  wonderfol  and  dreadfoll  manner 
over  their  bodies  and  soules ;  aduanoement  of  his 
honest  and  well-disposed   countreymen,  willing  to  Ths  onij 
accompany  him  in  snch  honourable  actions;  reliefe  jedi^ bf 
of  sundry  people  within  this  realme  distressed ;  all  iZn  w 
these  be  honourable  purposes,  imitating  the  nature  of  H?, 
the  munificent  God,  wherewith  he  is  well  pleased,  nigue'iha 
who  will  assist  such  an  action  beyond  expectation  of  frtlo  Shdr 
man".'   He  next  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  right,  ud^?*^ 
which  priority  of  discovery  had  given  to  the  English,  tnoni,  ud 
over  those  parts  of  America  which  lay  to  the  North  of  di 
Florida ;  upon  the  usurped  authority,  which  France  s< 
had  since  attempted  to  exercise  over  them ;  and  upon  hi 
the  probable  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  des- 

"  Hum's  Nimtive,  pp.  1B4,  las. 
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CHAF.   tined,  by  God's  counsels,  that  England  should  be 
'    ;--'  the  evanirelizer  of  that  portion  of  the  earth.     These 

The  Antj,  *  '^ 

^'"^  considerations  he  urges  upon  his  countrymen,  lest 
no^Ti*,  »■ '  the  heavy  successe  and  issue'  of  Gilbert's  enter- 
bjrbimubapnge, — 'being  the  first  attempt  of  our  nation  to 
imtoGod;  plant'  a  colony — might  discourage  those  who  should 
p^^^.  'take  the  same  cause  in  hand  hereafter,  and  mis- 
^^ud  of  deeme  that  God  doth  resist  all  attempts  intended 
^^^  that  way  ".' 

■lu^oDid        'The    carriage  of  God's  Word  into  those   very 
^^J»  mighty  and  vast  countreys,'  he  reminds  them,  in 
«wSm^  conclusion,  vras  a  work  of  so  high  and  excellent  a 
••'™'*"'°^  nature  as  should  '  make  men  well  advised  how  they 
handled  it'*;*  and  for  their  admonition,  therefore, 
and  with  reference  to  those  sacred  and  enduring 
ends,  he  proceeds  to  relate  all  those  particulars  of 
the  expedition,  of  which  we  have  already  attempted 
to  place  the  substance  before  the  reader, 
^ro"  Jto-     -^  fiimilar  testimony  is  supplied  in  the  report,  to 
gMifEUr  which  we  have  already  referred,  of  the  same  expedi- 
J>=J™'^^tion  made  by  Sir  George  Peckham.    He  had  been, 
rtieMprfi-  gg  lie  gtates  in  the  title  of  the  work,  *  the  chief  ad- 
venturer and  fiirtherer  of  Sir   Humirey   Gilb^'s 
voyage  ;*  and  sets  forth  the  account  of  its  progress 
and  result,  almost  in  the  very  words  of  Haies,  from 
whom  he  states  that  he  had  received  it.      And 
'having  drawn  himself  (to  use  his  own  language) 
from  the  history  of  the  feilure  of  the  voyage, '  into  a 
more  deepe  consideration  of  the  voyage  itself, '  whe- 

**  Huee'i  Nurative,  p.  166.  **  Hum's    Namtiye,  ut  sup., 
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tber  it  were  as  well  pleasing  to  Almightie  God,  aa  cbap. 
profitable  to  man :  as  lawfull,  as  it  seemed  lionouiv  ■ — ^-^ 
able :  as  well  grateAill  to  tbe  Satiages,  as  gainfiill  to  ,^j^"  **•' 
the  Christians,*  he  proceeds  to  state  the  argamentB  ■^d  >dmi- 
for  which  be  boIisYed  'the  action  to  be  honest  and  jJ^iiiig  »«•- 

tlemsnu  in 

profitable,'  and  to  urge  his  couutiTnien  '  to  be  assist-  ^^ 
ants  to  this  so  commendable  an  ^iterprize  **.'  The 
object,  which  he  proposes  to  himself  to  prove,  is,  that 
'  the  voyage  lately  enterprized  for  trade,  traffique  and 
planting  in  America,  was  an  action  tending  to  tbe 
lawfull  enlargement  of  her  Maiesties  dominions, 
commodions  to  the  whole  Realme  in  generall,  pro- 
fitable to  the  adventurers  in  particular,  beneficiall  to 
the  Sauages,  and  a  matter  to  be  attained  without  any 
great  danger  or  difficultie".' 

It  were  needless  to  follow  this  writer  throng^outHiignani 
all  his  course  of  reasoning.    One  part  of  his  general  ^!Sf^  ia 
argument,  indeed,  there  is,  which  deserves  notice,  as  «M^h  he 
erroneous  and  fraught  with  serious  mischief,  namely,  dnw  ^ 
the  defence  which  he  attempts  to  make  of  tbe  aggres-  tiou'of 
sive  occupation  by  Christians  of  the  countries  inha-  ihuL 
bited  by  savages,  upon  the  plea  that  tbe  land  of 
C^baan  was  thus  taken  possession  of  by  the  Israel- 
ites as  the  inheritance  of  God's  people.    No  doubt, 
the  Israelites  did  gain  possession  of  and  distribute 
the  land  of  Canaan  among  themselves;  but  he  who 
cites  their  example  as  an  authority,  in  the  present 
instance,  leaves  altogether  out  of  sight  the  important 
&ct,  that,  in  thus  dividing  the  land  which  bad  been 

"  Peckbain'i  Report.  Haklujt,        "  Peckhun'i  Report,  nt  «up., 
iii.8t0.  p.  212. 
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*^  rv  ^"   promised  to  them,  the  sons  of  Abraham  ■were  acting, 

' — " — '  from  first  to  last,  under  the  express  command  of 

God ;  that  their  govemment  was  directly  and  visibly 

carried  on  by  His  Word ;  and  that,  in  the  fulfilment 

of  that  Word,  they  were  made  to  execute  upon 

nations  whose  iniquity  was  full,  the  panishmeut 

denounced  against  them  by  the  great  Judge  of  all. 

To  enter,  therefore,  upon  a  like  career  of  conquest, 

and  to  plead,  in  Tindication  of  it,  the  sanction  of  a 

like  command,  when  the  command  itself  was  not) 

given,  was  to  justify  a  vicioos  act  by  an  argument 

yet  more  vicious.     And   the    consequence   of  such 

fallacious    reasonings   would   obviously   be   to   cast 

the  cloak   of  Diviue  authority  over  any  counsel, 

which  the  violence  or  fraud  of  human  policy  might 

suggest 

In  otbcrtM-     Such  a  consequence,  it  is  certain,  was  not  present  to 

i^  trni).  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who,  in  the  present  instance, 

which  ought  advanced  the  argument:  for,  in  the  broadest  and 

lOBDiauts  °  . 

mth  mtfr-  most  unreservcd  manner,  he  states  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God  to  be  the  only  proper  ground, 
upon  which  any  enterprise,  for  opening  and  maintain- 
ing intercourse  with  heathen  lands,  can  be  established, 
or  made  to  prosper.     Still,  the  profession  of  this 
principle,  however  Just  and  righteous  in  itself,  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  fallacy  of  the  general  argument, 
by  which  he  attempts  to  defend  it. 
uJVm^^     The  particular  argument,  by  which  the  same  writer 
Qu«™"uul  '"^  *°  ^^°^  ^^^  lawful  title  of  the  Queen  to  the 
™nSti     '*"**!  visited   by  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert,  is  advanced 
^^1;^^'"  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  it   were  really  valid; 
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although  it  vere  difficult  to  imagine  any  plea  more  '^^^''■ 
absurd  and  vague  than  that  which  he  assumes  for  its  ' — *'"' 
basis.  He  asserts  that  Queen  Elizabeth  only  claimed 
the  restoration  of  a  temtoiy  which  had  belonged  to 
England,  since  the  year  1 170 ;  that,  about  that  time,  a 
Welsh  prince  had  planted  a  colony  there;  that  sundry 
Welsh  names  were  still  to  be  foand  in  the  comitry,  as 
witnesses  of  the  &ct " ;  and,  that,  even  the  record  of 
Montezuma's  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Mexico 
in  the  presence  of  Cortez,  and  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  Spanish  Chronicles,  makes  reference  to  the  same. 
Leaving,  however,  this  strange  legend,  our  author 
derives  another,  and  more  specious,  argument,  from 
the  feet  that  the  same  land  had  been  discovered  by 
Cabot  **,  under  the  authority  of  the  Letters  Patent 


*>  The  reader  (oay  perhdp*  wiib  liland  of  Pengwin,  which  yet  to 

to  (ee  thU  argument    itated  in  thit  daj  b«aretD  the  laiiie.    There 

Peckham's  ovn  words  : '  It  U  very  ii   likewise   >   foule  iu   the  saide 

eTident  that  the  planting  there  conntrevi  called  bj  the  aame  name 

•hall  in  time  right  amply  enlaive  at  this  oar,  and  b  a*  iniicb  to  aaj 

her  Haieatie's  territonei  and  do~  in  Engliin  h  white  head,  and  in 

niaioiu,  or  (I  might  rather  aa;)  truth  the  aaide  foulea  have  white 

restore  to  her  Highnena  ancient  heada.     There    it  alio    in    those 

right  and  interest  iu  those  coun-  countries    a    fruit     called     Gwy- 

tnes,  into  the  which  a  noble  and  netbes,  which  is  likewise  a  Welsh 

worthy     personage,   lineally    do-  word.   Moreover,  there  are  divers 

tcendod    from    the   blood   royall,  other  Welsh  wordes   at   this  day 

borne  in  Wales,  named  Madock  ap  in  use.     All  which  most  strougly 

OweD  Gwyneth,  departing   frvm  argueth  the  sayd  prince,  with  nis 

the  coast  of  England,  about  the  people,  to  have  inhabited  there.' 

yeere  of  our  Lord    God    1170,  Peckbam'e  Report,  p.  217. 
arrived  and  there  planted  himself       ''  Speaking  of  this  discovery 

afid    his   colonies,   and   afterward  by    Cabot    and    his    three    sons, 

returned    himself   into    England,  Lewis,   Sebastian,    and    Sandus ; 

leaving    certaine    of   his    people  Peckham  says,  that,  b  teetimony 

there,  as  appeareth  in  an  ancient  of  it,  *  there  is  a  ftire   haven  in 

Welsh   Chronicle,  where   he  then  Newfoundland,  known,  and  called 

gave  tocertaineislands,  beastesand  until   this   day   by  the    name   of 

ronlea  sundry  Welsh  names,  as  the  Sancius  haven,'  ut  mp.  p.  217. 
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CHAP,    from  Henry  the  Seventh.     But  the  ailment  can 
' — -—'  scarcely  be  regarded  as  altogether  conclusive,  for  the 
question  still  remains  unanswered, — by  what  autho- 
rity did  Henry  grant  these  Letters  Patent  ?    That  the 
titles,  which  Feckham  tries  to  establish  in  fevour  of 
Elizabeth,  were  as  good  as  those  which  any  other 
Christian  sovereign  could    show  for  their  claim  to 
foreign  countries,  before  such  time  as  they  had  actual 
possession  of  them,  through  the  discoveries  of  Colum- 
bus or  Cortez,  of  Pizarro  or  Albuquerque,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and,  so  far,  the  assertion  to  that  effect,  with 
which  he  ends  this  part  of  his  argument,  is  correct. 
Nevertheless,  much  more  direct  and  tangible  evi- 
dence than  that  which  he  brings  forward  is  required, 
ere  we  can  accompany  the  writer  to  the  conclusion 
which  he  is  so  anxious  to  establish. 
vtnMte-       After  having  made,  however,  every  abatement, 
IrtiVhi**'  *™™  '^®  force  of  his  arguments,  which  such  consi- 
tS^V^  derations  demand,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
"'"''to'b?'''  ""^"^  ^^^  prominent  object  which  this  '  chief  adven- 
Vl°^^   taxet,'  in  the  first  effort  to  plant  a  British  settlement 
tiuiMid.    abroad,  desired  to  promote,   was  the  extension  of 
Christian  truth  by  the  extension  of  the  Christian 
name;  and,  that,  bad  the  same  object  been  faithfully 
recognised,  or  earnestly  sought  after,  by  those  who 
followed  him,  the  records  of  our  Colonial  History 
would  have  supplied  materials  of  a  &r  more  grateful 
character  than  those  which  it  now  presents  to  oar 
view. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  COLONIZE  VIEGINIA   IN   ELIZABETH'S 
REIGN. 

A.  D.  1584—1590. 

Letters  Patent  granted  to  Baleg'b  for  diicoTering  and  pbnting  new 
landi,  March  25,  15d4 — Amadu  uid  Barlowe  ducover  that  part  of 
America,  to  which  the  name  of  ViaoiHi^  was  given  by  Eliubeth — 
Ralegh's  Patent  for  discovering  foreign  countHei  confirmed  bf  Par- 
luunent,  December  18,  1584 ;  and  a  leconil  fleet  Kot  out  bf  him 
under  GreenviJI,  April  9,  1585— Colony  left  m  the  island  of  Roan- 
oak  under  the  cha^  of  Lane — Ita  diiaitrous  fortunes — Brought 
home  bf  Drake,  Julj  27,  1586 — Fifteen  mar«  men  left  afterwardg 
bj  Greennll  in  the  same  place,  who  loon  perished — Evidences  of 
right  feeling  and  conduct,  in  tome  of  the  chief  parties  engaged  in 
these  transactioQS — One,  is  the  consciousness  that  much  of  their 
miserj'  was  the  consequence  of  unjust  treatment  of  the  natives  bf 
some  of  the  colonists — Another,  is  the  desire  evinced  bj  them  to 
teach  the  natives  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ — Remarkably  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the  philoao- 
pher  Hariot — The  discovery  of  Tobacco  noticed  in  his  report — Cir- 
cumstances  which  disposed  the  natives  to  receive  the  ChTisHaa 
Guth — The  Holy  Scriptures  read  and  explained  to  them  by  Hariot 
— Their  desire  to  learn  them,  to  be  present  at  the  public  worship  of 
tbe  English,  and  to  be  prayed  for  by  them  in  sickness — Such  evi- 
dences valuable  on  their  own  aceonnt,  and  OTerlooked  by  most 
former  writers — Valuable,  also,  as  giring  a  r^t  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Hariot — Another  attempt  to  colonize  Virgiua,  under 
Governor  White,  in  1587— He  returns  to  England  for  supplies— 
The  first  recorded  Baptum  of  a  native  of  Virginia,  August  19,  1587 
— The  supplies  for  the  colony  intercepted  -,  and  it  was  lost  in  con- 
sequence— White's  last  voyage  to  Virginia,  in  1590,  not  productive 
VOL.  1.  a 
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CHAP.        '*^  '^3  benefit — Ralegh  makes  over  hit  Patent  to  Sir  Tbomai  Smith 
^     V-  and  others,  in  1588-9  ;  and  gives  one  hundred  pouodt  for  the  propa- 

gation of  the  Cbriatian  faith  in  Tirgfinia — No  trace*  of  anj  Engliab 
settlement  to  be  found  in  Yirgioia  at  the  end  of  Elizabetb'i  rmgn. 

Letun  Pt-  The  failure  of  the  expedition  tinder  Sir  Humfrey 
toRif^for  Gilbert,  of  which  an  aocouat  has  been  given  in  the 
ud  pUnting  preceding  chapter,  checked  not  the  spirit  of  adven- 
Murch  2s,  ture.  Ralegh  was  eager  to  rush  forward  and  secure 
the  prize,  wiiich  his  brother  had  &iled  to  grasp ;  and 
obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  very  next 
year,  Iresh  Letters  Patent,  which  were  to  continue 
for  the  space  of  sis  years,  and  which  conferred,  upon 
him  and  his  heirs,  the  same  powers,  expressed  for  the 
most  part  in  the  same  words,  as  those  which  had  been 
Tested  in  his  brother.  They  cootiua  also  the  same 
provision,  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  former  in- 
stance,— namely,  that  '  the  statutes,  lawes,  and  ordi- 
nances,' established  by  him,  in  the  countries  of  which 
he  should  take  possession,  should  *be,  as  nere  as 
conueniently  may  bee,  agreeable  to  the  forme  of  the 
lawes,  statutes,  gouenuDent,  or  pollicie  of  England, 
and  also  so  as  they  be  not  against  the  true  Christian 
iaith,  nowe  professed  in  the  Church  of  England,  nor 
in  any  wise  to  withdrawe  away  any  of  the  subiects 
or  people  of  those  lands  or  places  from  the  atleagattce 
of  the  Queen,  her  '  helres  and  successouis,  as  their 
immediate  Souenigne  vnder  God '.' 


'  Haltlu^,  iii.  297—301.  Ban-  according:  to  the  principles  of  fen- 
croft,  in  his  history  of  the  United  dal  lew,  and  witli  strict  regard  to 
States,  obeerres,  with  regard  to  the  Chriatian  faith,  aa  professed  in 
thb  diatter,  that  '  it  wu  drawn  the  Church  of  England.'  i.  BS. 
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1584.      On   the   twenty-seTenth    of  the  following    ch^p. 
month,    two  barks,  under   the   command  of  Philip  ^;^;'^ 
Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe,  were  sent  forth  from^^^^j^ 
the  west  of  England,  at  the  charge  and  by  direction  t^^v]i- 
of  Balegh;  and,  taking  the  southerly  course  usually  ^™^ 
pursued  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  voyages,  reached  ^'•''*'^ 
the  Canaries  on  the  tenth  of  May,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeding as  lar  as  the  West  Indies,  drew  near  to  the 
great  continent  of  North  America,  by  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  on  the  second  of  July  ^.    The  thirteenth  of 
the  same  mouth  saw  these  mariners  land  upon  the 
low  sandy  coast  of  an  island ',  called  by  them  Wo- 
cokon,  in  order  that  they  might  take  formal  possee- 
sion  of  it,  in  the  Queen's  name,  according  to  the 
powers  Tested  iu  them.    The  next  day,  they  were 
visited  by  the  brother  of  the  king  of  the  country, 

*  Smith,  in  hb  History  of  Vir-  a  clergyman,  who  laboured  fiith. 

giaia,  p.  2,  says   that  thU   '  un-  fiillj  in  Vir^nie,  during  the  eigh- 

aeedfiill    loutherly    coune    (but  te«ntb  century.     In  the  title-page 

then  no  better  was  knowne^  occa-  of  the  fint  editioD  of  fais  work, 

noned  in  that  seaaon  mucn  sick-  1747,    he    is   called,   '  Rector   of 

ueaae.'     The  character  of  this  re-  Henriei  Pariah,  and   one  of  the 

toarkabje  man,  and  the  opportu-  GoTemon  of  William  and  Maiy 

nitiei  which  he  had  of  witneisingp  College  ;'  and,  in  a  later  edition, 

the  etenta  which  he  has  recorded,  l753,liehBa  the  title  of 'Preaident 

will  be  fiilly  aeen  in  the  lequel  of  of  the  College  of  William  and 

thia  hiftory.  Maiy  b  Virginia.'    The  unaatii- 

■  Suppoaed  to  be  the  island  of  fiictor}[  nature  of  the  woriut  upon 

Okakoke.or  Ocrakock,  which  runs  VirginiEL.pubhahed  before  hia  time, 

parallel  to  the  coast  of  North  Caro-  with  the  eicceptiao  of  the  excellent 

boa ;  and  by  which  an  inlet,  of  the  but  contused  materials  in  Captun 

same  name,  enten  into  Pamlico  Smith's  History,  is  alleged  by  him, 

Sound.  See  Stith's  History  of  Vir-  in  hiaprehce,  aa  the  reaaon  which 

giaia,  p.  9.   Aa  thia  writer  and  his  bdaced  him  to  write  another  ac- 

work  will  frequently  be  referred  to  count.     Oldmiion's  History,  pub- 

barealler,  it  may  be  well  to  state  liahed  a  few  years  before  hu  own, 

here  that  he  was  not,  like  Captain  is  joatly  spoken  of  by  Stith,  in  very 

Smith,  an  eye-witnesa  of  many  of  disnan^pngteniM, pp. 83. 107. 1 12. 

the  scenn  which  he  deaeribes,but  aaaaliobyBeverlej,iiiliiiPre&ce. 

a2 
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CHAP,  who  came  with  a  company  of  fifty  men  in  boats ;  the 
' — ^ — '  king  himself  being  detfuoed  by  a  severe  wound 
which  he  had  received  in  battle.  These  natives  are 
described  as  being  'very  haDdsome  and  goodly 
people,  and  in  their  behaviour  as  mannerly  and  civil 
as  any  of  Em^pe.'  The  most  friendly  intercoorse 
was  begun  and  carried  on  between  them  and  the 
English  strangers ;  and  such  information,  as  could 
be  acquired  under  the  circnmstances,  was  obtained 
both  vrith  respect  to  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  This  in- 
formation was,  of  coarse,  only  of  the  most  general  and 
superficial  character;  for  the  vessels  of  Amadas  and 
Barlowe  staid  but  a  short  time  in  that  region.  They 
afterwards  discovered  another  island,  called  Roanoak, 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  province  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  North  Carolina*;  and  thence, 
having  taken  on  board  two  of  the  natives,  directed 
their  course  for  England,  which  they  reached  in  safety 
about  the  middle  of  September '.  Short,  however, 
as  had  been  the  period,  during  which  these  mariners 
tarried  upon  the  American  coast,  and  slight  the 
acquaintance  which  they  had  made  with  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  report  which  they  carried  home  of  both 
excited  the  desire  of  England  to  secure  the  posses- 
sion of  that  country ;  and,  as  a  present  token  of  the 
power  about  to  be  established  there,  the  name  of 
Wingandacoa,  by  which  the  natives  called  it,  was 

*  This  ulBEd  itill  bean  the  same  '  Atnadu  and  Barlowe's  Report 
name,  aod  ia  at  tba  entrance  of  of  the  first  voyage  to  America. 
Albemarle  Sound.  Makluft.  HL  301—307. 
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exchanged  for  that  of  Viboinia,  by  the  commaQd,    chap. 
and  in  memory  of,  the  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth '.         • — ,-^— ' 
At  the  close  of  the  same  year,   1584,    Balegh's  Riiagh'tP*- 
Patent  for  discovering  foreign  conntries  was  con- covmng 
firmed  by  Act  of  Parliament',  and  fresh  efforts  were  raomrie* 

,„,,,,  ,  ,,  ,,    eonfinnedbj 

speedily  made  by  him  to  act  upon  the  authonty  with  p>riiuneni, 
which  he  was  thus  invested.    A  fleet  of  seven  sail  is,  isu; 
was  sent  out  on  the  ninth  of  April,  15S5,  under  the  [i«i«ntoiit 
command  of  Sir  Richard  Greenvill,  an  officer  of  high  "o^'r  „ 
distinction,  for  the  double  purpose,  as  it  appears,  first,  ^^  h 
of  cruizing  among  some  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  then  of  planting  a  colony,  in  that  part  of  the 
American  continent  which  Ralegh  already  claimed 
as   his  own.     On   the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  they 
anchored  off  the  island,  first  discovered  by  their  pre- 


*  Amadu  and  Barlowe's  Report.  co»ery  of  foreign  countriei,  was 

ut  lup.  p.  302.     See  also  Smith's  read  tbe  Gnt  time.     In  the  after- 

Historj   of  Tirrinia,  p.  4.     Tbe  noon  it  waa  read  the  second  time, 

country  first   culed   Viivinia  has  and  committed  to  the  Vice-Chon- 

since  been  calied  North  Carolina  ;  cellor  Hatton,  Secretarv  Waliing- 

and  the  original  name  ia  applied  ham,  Sir  Philip  Sidner,  Sir  Francis 

to  the  territory  immediately  ail-  Drake,    Sir    Richard    GreeoSeld 

joining  to  it  on  the  north,  (or  Greenvill),  Sir  William  Cour- 

'  Ralegh  was  elected  a  knight  tenaj.   Sir   William    Mobun,   and 

of  the   shire    for   the   county   of  others.    Three  days  eAer,  tbe  nid 

Devon,  tiro  months  after  his  firat  bill  was,  without  any  alterations, 

expedition  came  home  from  Vir-  ordered    to   be    engroaied.     The 

ginia.      '  There   was    then,'    says  next   day   it  was   read  tbe  third 

OJdys,  *a  clerk  of  the  parliament  time,  when,  after  many  arguments 

to  very  indolent,  or  otherwise  in-  and  a  proviso  added,  it  pawed  the 

disposed,  that  the  tronsactiona  of  iiouse    upon   the    question.     (Sir 

the   House  of  Commons   at   this  Simon    D'Ewes'  Journal   of  bolb 

time   were   very   imperfectly  re-  houses  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 

corded.    Yet  we  find  Ralegh  men-  pp.  341.  356.)   Between  this  time 

tioned  to  hare  been  chosen  of  the  in   December,  and    tbe    twenty* 

committees   upon  some  bills  that  fourth    of    February     following, 

were  then  read.     On  the  14th  of  Ralegh  received    the   honour  of 

December,  the  bill,  in  coDSrmation  knighthood.'    Oldys'  Life  of  R«- 

oT  his  Patent  aforesaid  of  the  dis-  lego,  p.  56. 
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<^^J^P-   decessora,  in  the  former  year;  and  thence,  passing 
coiooV  left  °^^^  '^  ^^^  main  land,  visited  some  of  its  chief  towns; 
1^^'^^  renewed  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  and 
^™*of     their  native  rulers  ;  left  a  company  of  upwards  of  one 
i"«-        hundred  men,  under  the  charge  of  Master  Ralph 
Lane,  on  the  island  of  Boanoak ;   and,  afterwards, 
upon  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  set  sail  on  their 
return  for  England  *. 
itadint-        The  chief  persons  of  note,  who  were  thus  left 
tanei.        under  Lane  to  plant  the  British  name  in  America, 
were  Amadac^  the  commander  of  the  expedition  in 
the  former  year,  who  was  dignified  by  the  title  of 
•Admirall  of  the  countrey,'  and  Heriot,  or  Hariot, 
who  bore  a  still  loftier  name,  as  foremost  of  the  men 
of  science  in  that  day.    He  bad  been  the  mathema- 
tical preceptor  of  Ralegh  ;  and,  in  obeying  his  sum- 
mons to  go  forth  upon  the  present  expedition,  gave 
to  it  the  most  valuable  aid  which  could  be  derived 
from   human   strength.     But   neither  science,   nor 
skill,  nor  courage,  availed  these  settlers  any  thing. 
Within  the  space  of  little  more  than  eight  months, 
they  were  brought  to  a  state  of  most  imminent  peril. 
The  loss  of  their  boats  and  provisions,  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies,  and  the  mur- 
derous and  incessant  war&re  waged  against  them  by 
the  natives,  were  the  causes  which  brought  them  to 
this  sad   condition.    They  were  only  saved  from 
extermination  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who, — returning  from  a  train  of  successful 

*  Account  of  Sir  Richard  GreeDTilTs  lojigc  in  Hikluyt,  iii.  307 — 
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warfare,  carried  on  against  the  Spaniards  at  Saint    chap. 
Domingo,  Cartbagena,  and  other  places  ia  the  West  ' — ^-^ 
Indies  and  South  America, — had  determined  upon  Branght 
visiting  this  new  colony  of  his  countrymen ;   and,  Dnke,  Jaij 
finding  their  distress,  took  them  all  on  board  his  own 
ships,  and  arrived  safely  with  them  at  Portsmouth, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1586*. 

A  few  days  after  their  departure,  Greenvill  again  Fifteen 
arrived  at  Roanoak  with  fresh  supplies  of  men  and  left  >iu>i~ 
^ips ;  but,  unable  to  learn  any  tidings  of  the  colony  Gm^vSi, 
which  be  had  carried  thither,  returned  to  England,  pimce,  who 
leaving  in  the  island  fifteen  men,  with  provisions  for  HdT* 
two  years,  as  a  nucleus  around  which  further  mate- 
rials of  strength  might  hereafter  be  collected '".  This 
small  band  of  settlers,  as  might  be  expected,  soon 
perished.    No  record  has  come  down  to  us  of  the 
particulars  of  their  miserable  end ;  but  the  &ct  itself 
is  thus  stated  in  the  narrative,  which  is  still  extant, 
of  the  {nx>ceeding8  of  the  next  band  of  colonists,  sent 
out,  in  the  following  year, under  Governor  White". 
'  The  same  night  (July  t^2nd,  1 587),  at  sunne-set,'  says 
the  author  of  the  narrative,  '  we  went  aland  on  the 
island  [of  Roanoak],  in  the  place  where  our  fifteene 
men  were  left,  bat  we  found  none  of  them,  nor  any 
signe  that  they  had  bene  there,  sauing  onely  wee 
found  the  bones  of  one  of  those  fifteene,  which  the 

*  Se«  '  An  accoimt  of  the  par-  18.  of  June,  1586,  at  which  tim« 

ticularities  at  the  implormentB  of  they  deputed  the  Coantrev :  sent 

the  EnElisbnieii  lefl  in  Virginia  bf  uiif  directed  to  Sir  Walter  nal^h.' 

Sir  lUchard  OreeDeuill  under  the  HakluTt.  iil.  311— 322. 

char^  of   Matter   Ralph   Lane,  »  HaLluft,  iii.  323. 

OeDenOl  of  the  aame,  from  the  >'  Haklujt,  iiL  340—348. 
17.  of  Augtut,   1585.  VDtil  the 
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CHAP.  Sauages  bad  slaine  long  before.'  On  the  following 
' — '^  day,  he  describes  their  journey  to  the  fort  which 
Lane  had  erected  at  the  North  end  of  the  island,  and 
says,  *  When  we  came  thither,  we  found  the  fort 
rased  downe,  but  all  the  booses  standing  vnhurt, 
sauing  that  the  neather  roomes  of  them,  and  also  of 
the  forte,  were  ouergrowen  with  Melons  of  diners 
sortes,  and  Deere  within  them,  feeding  on  those 
Melons :  so  wee  returned  to  our  company,  without 
hope  of  euer  seeing  any  of  the  fifteene  men  lining  ".' 
ErUmcM       The  accouuts,  from  which  we  have  gathered  our 

ofrighthel-  .    .  .  .  ,  .  .   . 

log  and  COB- information  respectmg  these  inauspicious  attempts 
or^achiif  to  plant  the  first  British  settlement  in  America, 
pgMiia  contain  also  evidence  of  the  feelings  of  some  who 
•MioDi.      were  the  most  prominent  actors  in  these  scenes  of 

One,  ii  the 

axmou.-    danger  and  distress;  and   it  may   not  be  deemed 
DQch  of      irrelevant,  with  regard  to  the  design  of  our  present 
WM  thg  eon-  worfc,  briefly  to  notice  them.     One,  is  the  conscions- 
anjutint-  ness,  which  we  find  them  plainly  avowing,  that  much 
""■"•^T   of  the  evil  which  befell  them  was  the  direct  conse- 
coionuti.     quence  of  the  miscondnct  of  some  of  their  own 
party,  and  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by 
God  for  it.    Thus,  in  the  description  of  their  de- 
parture from  Boanoak,  on  board  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
fleet,  we  meet  with  this  touching  observation ;  *  for 
feare  they  should  be  left  behinde,  they  left  all  things 
confusedly,  as  if  they  had  bene  chased  from  thence 
by  a  mighty  army :  and  no  doubt  so  they  were ;  for 
the  hand  of  God  came  vpon  them  for  the  cruelty 

"  Hakluft,  iu.  343. 
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and  outrages  committed  bj  some  of  them  agaiost  the  chap. 
natiue  inhabitants  of  that  countrey  ".'  Another  evi-  .' — jAr* 
dence  is  the  iact,  that,  notwithstanding  these  cruel  ■>'?  ^'P 
acts  committed  by  some  of  them,  a  desire  had  been  **■"? »; 

^  tetcb  the 

manifested  on  the  part  of  others,  to  toach  the  savages  ^^J"" 
of  those  regions  that  truth,  which  alone  could  make  ^^'  *"•  ^ 
the  arrival  of  the  European  colonist  a  blessing  to^"^ 
them ;  and,  that,  in  some  instances,  their  teaching  '^^"^ 
had  made  successful  progress.  A  report,  it  seems, 
had  been  raised  among  a  party  of  the  natives, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  Lane,  that  he  and 
his  company  had  been  slain,  or  starved,  by  certain 
tribes  whom  they  had  gone  to  visit ;  and  this  report, 
he  says,  'tooke  such  effect  in '  the  breasts  of  those 
natives  who  were '  against  us,  that  they  grew  not  onely 
into  contempt  of  vs,  but  also  (contrary  to  their 
former  reuerend  opinion  in  shew,  of  the  Almightie 
God  of  heauen,  and  lesus  Christ  whom  wee  serue 
and  worship,  whom  before  they  would  acknowledge 
and  confeese  the  onely  God),  now  they  began  to 
bhispheme,  and  flatly  to  say,  that  our  Lorde  God 
was  not  God,  since  bee  suffered  vs  to  sustaine  much 
hunger,  and  also  to  be  killed  ".'  The  rash  conclusion 
of  these  men  was  but  a  sample,  indeed,  of  that  spirit^ 
which  so  often  tempts  the  civilized,  no  less  than  the 
barbarian,  to  "judge  according  to  the  appearance," 
and  therefore  to  "judge  not  righteous  judgment " ;" 
but,  nevertheless,  the  very  acknowledgment  and  con- 
fession of  the  true  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
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CHAP,   which,  for  a  season,  the  Indians  had  been  led  to 
' — J—-*  make,  in  accordance  with  that  service  and  worship 
which  thej  saw  paid  hy  the  Englishmen  vrho  had 
landed  upon  their  shores,  is  a  proo^  that,  among 
those  Englishmen,    there   were    not   wanting  the 
hearts  of  Christian  men. 
S^ISd''      -^  y®*'  ™ore  remarkable  and  decisive  testimony,  to 
''I' '''° 'T    the  same  effect,  occurs  in  the  report  made  by  Harlot, 
^^^ber  whom   we   have   already   mentioned,    as   the  most 
eminent  of  the  first  band  of  British  colonists  '*.     It 
was  published  in  February,  1587,  the  year  after  he 
and  bis  comrades  had  been  rescued  from  their  peri- 
lous state,  and  brought  home  to  England.     He  de- 
scribes, with  great  minuteness,  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  country,  its  soil,  its  climate,  and  natural 
"""t^  productions,  among  which,  of  course,  that  of  To- 
ToUew      bacco  ", — then  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  our 

'*  S«e  '  AbriefB  and  true  report  kind  of  herbe,  whereof  in  Sommer 

of  tha  new  fbmid  laud  of  Vii^ia :  thej  make  great  prouiaion  for  all 

of  the  commoditiea  there  Mund,  the  yeere,  making  greet  account 

and  to  be  raised,  u  well  mercbaot<  of  it,  and  onelj  men  vge  of  it,  and 

ableaaothan;  WrittenbjThomaa  fint  tbej  canae  it  to  be  dried  in 

Heriot,    aeroant   to    3ir  Walter  the  Sunne,  then  weare  tt  about 

Ralegh,  a  member  of  the  Colony,  their  ueckea  wrapped  in  a  little 

and  there  imployed  in  diacouering  beasts  skinne  made   like   b  little 

a   full    twelnemoneth.'     Hakluj%  bagge,  with  a  hollow  peece  of  stone 

uL  324 — 840.  or  wood  like  a  pipe  :  then  when 

"  Tobacco  is  called,  also,  bv  the  thej  please  they  make  pcuder  of 

name  of  Nicotia,  from  Jean  Nicol,  it,  and  then  put  it  in  one  of  the 

the     French     ombaasador,     who  ends  of  the  said  Comet  orpipe,  and 


brought  it  oat  of  Fortagal  Into  layiiig  a  cole  of  fire  upon  it,  at  the 
Franoe.someyears  before.  (Oldvs'  otner  endesucke  so  long,  that  ther 
Ralegh,  p.  74.)     It  had  been  dis-    fill  their  bodies  full  of  smoke,  till 


coTerad  by  the  celebrated  French  that  it  commeth  out  of  their  moutb 

narigator,  Jaques  Cartier,  as  early  and  nostrils,  euen  as  out  of  the 

as  the  year  I5S5,  in  hii   second  Tonnell  of  a  chimney.     They  say 

voyi^  to  Canada ;  and  the  fallow-  that  this  doth  keepe  them  warme 
ii^repor 
■There   e 
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own  people, — finds  a  prominent  place  " ;  and  next    crap. 
passinir  on  to  relate  the  character  and  customs  of  the  ' — ■^ 
native  inhabitants,  he  gives  an  account  of  their  reli-  bunpott. 
gion, '  'which,  although  (as  he  observes)  it  be  farre 
trota  the  tmetb,  yet  being  as  it  is,  there  is  hope  that 


We  oaTwloes  h&ne  tiyed  tbe  nine  storie*,'  nys  Oldjg,  in  his  Ljfe  of 

•moke,  and  hauine  put  it  in  our  Raln^h,   '  with    relation   to   him, 

moutbeB,  it  seemed  almtnt  •■  hot  •■  which  have  been  aa  cuefiillf  pre- 

Pepper.'    HaUoyt,  UL  276.  served  as  the  bos  he  kept  it  in. 

Ctmden,in  hii  Life  of  Elizabeth,  But  the  tradition  of  his  smokitw 
(peaks  in  the  foUowine  terms,  of  tobacco  at  firrt  priyatelj  in  hu 
ite  iutroductioD  ieto  Eng^land,  on  study,  and  of  the  gerraut,  who 
the  return  of  the  colony  under  used  to  wait  on  him  there,  sur- 
Lane :  '  These  men  who  were  prisinK  him  one  time  with  his  tank- 
thua  brought  back  were  tbe  first  ard  en  ale  and  nutm^  as  he  was 
that  I  luiow  of,  that  brought  intent  upon  his  book,  before  he 
into  England  that  Indian  plant  had  done  his  pipe ;  and  seeine 
which  thej  call  Tabacca  and  the  smoke  reeking  out  of  hli 
Nicotio,  or  Tobacco,  which  they  mouth,  threw  all  the  ale  into  Ilia 
QsedageiQstcrudities.beinK taught  face;  then  running  down  stain 
itbjthe  Indians.  Certainly,  from  alarmed  the  fiunily  with  repeated 
that  time  forward,  it  besan  to  grow  exclamations,  that  his  master  was 
into  great  request,  ana  to  be  sold  on  Gre,  and  before  they  could  get 
at  an  high  rate,  whilst  in  a  short  up  would  be  burnt  to  ashes ;  this,' 
time  man;  men  everywhere,  some  Oldys  proceeds  to  say,  '  if  true, 
for  wantonness,  some  for  health  has  notmng  in  it  of  more  surprising 
aake,  with  insatiable  desire  and  or  unpar^eled  simplidty,  than 
greedineai  suck'd  in  the  stinking  there  was  in  that  poor  Norwegian, 
smoke  thereof  through  an  earthen  who  upon  the  first  sight  of  roses 
{npe,  which  presently  they  blew  could  not  be  induced  to  touch, 
out  again  at  their  nostrils  ;  inso-  though  he  saw  them  grow,  being 
much  that  tobacco  shops  are  now  so  amazed  to  behold  trees  budding 
as  ordinary  in  most  towns  as  tap-  with  fire  ;  or,  to  conte  closer  by 
houses  and  taverns.  So  that  the  way  of  retaliation,  than  there  was 
EngUshmen's  bodies  (as  one  lud  in  those  Viif^nians  themselves, 
wittily)  which  are  so  delighted  who,  the  first  time  they  seized 
with  this  plant,  seem  as  '  twere  to  upon  a  ouantlty  of  gunpowder 
be  degenerated  into  the  nature  of  wtiicb  belonged  to  the  English 
Barbanans,  since  thev  are  de-  colony,  sowed  it  for  grain,  or  tbe 
lighted  with  the  same  tnings  which  seed  of  some  strange  vegetable,  in 
the  Barbarians  use.'  Camden,  in  the  esrih,  with  fall  expet^tion  of 
Bishop  Kennet'g  History  of  Eng-  reaping  a  plentitiil  crop  of  corn- 
land,  11.  A09, 510.  bustion  by  the  next  harvest  to 

"  '  There   are    some  pleasant  scatter  their  enemies,'  pp.  78,  74. 
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cH^p.    it  may  be  the  easier  and  sooner  reformed.'    The 

' — " — '  particulars  of  their  religious  belief  and  observances 

which  Hariot  gives,  but  which  it  is  needless  here  to 

enumerate,  he  'learned  by  hauing  speciall  &milia- 

ritie  with  some  of  their  priests,  wherein  (he  adds) 

they  were  not  so  sure  grounded,  nor  gaue  such  credite 

to  their  traditions  and  stories,  but  through  conuersing 

with  vs,  they  were  brought  into  great  doubts  of  their 

owne,  and  no  small  admiration  of  ours,  with  earnest 

desire  in  many,  to  learne  more  than  wee  had  meanes 

for  want  of  perfect  utterance  in  their  language,  to 

expresse.'     The  mathematical  instruments,  belongs 

iDg  to  the  Englishmen,  their  clocks,  and  glasses,  and 

guns,  and  books,  made  so  great  an  impression  upon 

the  natives,  that,  he  says,  '  they  thought  they  were 

rather  the  workes  of  Gods  then  of  men,  or  at  the  least 

vHse,  they  had  bene  giuen  and  taught  ts  of  the  gods. 

'^'^S""  ^^ich  made  many  of  them  to  haue  such  an  opinion 

^jgjl^^ihe  of  yg^  ag  that  if  they  knew  not  the  trueth  of  God  and 

^jj5^«>«i  Reli^on  ab-eady,  it  was  rather  to  bee  had  from  vs 

f*^*^-         whom  God  so  specially  loued,  then  from  a  people 

that  were  so  simple,  as  they  found  themselues  to  be 

in  comparison  of  vs.    Whereupon  greater  credite 

was  giuen  vnto  that  wee  spake  o^  concerning  such 

matters.' 

Nor  was  the  homage,  which  the  instinctive  sym- 
pathies of  these  untutored  men  paid  to  the  supe- 
riority of  Hariot,  wasted  by  his  own  carelessness  and 
want  of  zeal.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears,  honestly 
and  faithfully,  to  have  striven  and  prayed  for  their 
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spiritual  wel&re.     '  Manj  times,  (he  says,)  and  in    chap. 
euery  towne  where  I  came,  according  as  I  was  a'ble,  '■'■'""    ' 
I  made  declaration  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  that  ^^7* 
therein  was  set  foorth  the  true  and  onely  God,  and  "pWn«d  to 
bis  mightie  workes,  that  therein  was  conteined  the  HaHot. 
true  doctrine  of  saluation,  through  Christ,  with  many 
particularities  of  Miracles  and  chiefe  points  of  Reli- 
gion, as  I  was  able  then  to  vtter,  and  thought  fit  for 
the  time.    And  although  I  told  them  the  books 
materially  and  of  itselfe  was  not  of  any  such  vertue, 
as  I  thought  they  did  concelue,  but  onely  the  doc- 
trine therein  conteined  ;  yet  would  many  be  glad  to 
touch  it,  to  embrace  it,  to  kisse  it,  to  holde  it  to  their  Th«r  d«dn 
breastes  and  heads,  and  stroke  ouer  all  their  body  them, 
with  it,  to  show  their  hungry  desire  of  that  know- 
ledge  which  was   spoken   of.'     The  same  &ithful- 
ness,  which  thus  stimulated  Hariot  to  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  these  rude  natives,  led 
him  and  those  who  shared  his  spirit,  to  be  constant 
in  their  own  prayers,  and  to  invite  the  chiefs  likewise 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  same.    '  The  Wiroans'  (or 
chief)  he  adds,  *  with  whom  we  dwelt,  called  Win-  ^^^^ 
gina,  and  many  of  his  people  would  bee  glad  many  ?">''' re- 
times to  be  with  us  at  our  prayers,  and  many  times  Engiiit, 
call  vpon  vs  both  in  his  owne  towne,  as  also  in  others, 
whither  hee  sometimes  accompanied  vs,  to  pray  and 
sing  Psalmes,  hoping  thereby  to  be  partakers  of  the 
same  effects  which  we  by  that  meanes  also  expected, 
Twise  this  Wiroans  was  so  grievously  sicke  that  he 
was  like  to  die,  and  as  he  lay  languishmg,  doubting  pnyed  for 
of  any  hetpe  by  his  owne  priestes,  and  thinking  hee  ncham. 
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■vns  in  such  danger  for  offending  ts,  and  thereby  our 
'  God,  sent  for  some  of  ts  to  pray  and  bee  a  meanes 
to  our  God  that  it  would  please  him  either  that  he 
might  line,  or  after  doath  dwell  with  him  in  blisse ; 
so  likewise  were  the  requests  of  many  others  in  the 
like  case  '*.' 

It  is  impossible  to  take  even  the  most  transient 
notice  of  passages  such  as  these,  and  not  be  struck 
id  with  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  Chris- 
tian zeal  and  eonstaacy,  manifested  by  membeis  of 
the  English  Church,  in  that  early  effort  to  extend 
the  knowledge  and  authority  of  the  English  name, 
by  the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  foreign  lands. 
The  existence  of  such  eTidence  is  a  iact  which  we 
may  remark  with  thankfulness ;  and  the  more  so, 
since  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  passed  over  without  any 
notice  by  the  general  historian.  The  rivalry  of 
ambitious  princes,  the  chivalrous  daring  of  the 
mariner  and  the  soldier  who  unfurl,  and  fight  be- 
neath, the  banners  of  their  leaders,  the  cupidity  of  the 
commercial  adventurer  who  tempts  them  onwards  to 
the  struggle,  appear,  in  all  their  prominence,  in  well- 
nigh  every  page  which  details  the  growth  of 
earthly  empires.  But  those  elements  of  truth,  and 
peace,  and  holiness,  which  have  been  given,  that 
they  may  pervade  and  impregnate  with  their 
healthful  influence,  each  skilful  device  of  man's 
counsels,  and  each  changing  department  of  mao's 
actions,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  which  all  the 
energies  of  his  nature  are  ordained  to  be  sulser- 

'»  Hakluyt,  iii.  337. 
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Tient, — elements  so  richly  fumisbed  by  the  Word  of  chap. 
God,  and  coDveyed  so  unceasingly  throagh  all  those  ' — J—i 
channels  of  His  grace,  which  He  has  appointed  in 
His  Church, — are  lost  sight  of  amid  the  conflict  of 
worldly  interests.  WheresoeTer,  therefore,  the 
sound  of  this  heavenly  guide  is  beard  in  the  wild 
uproar  of  human  passions,  and  its  light  seen  to 
break  through  the  dark  clouds  of  human  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  it  is  oar  privilege,  as  well  as  our  duty, 
to  recognise  it,  and  to  be  thankful  that  we  are  thus 
permitted  to  trace,  howsoever  dimly  and  imperfectly, 
the  testimony  of  its  high  prerogatives.  Such  testi- 
mony, we  believe,  has  been  supplied,  in  the  docu- 
ments reviewed  by  us,  in  this,  and  in  the  preceding 
chapters;  in  the  commissions  granted  by  royal  au- 
thority to  the  first  colonists,  who  set  sail  from  the 
English  shore ;  in  the  express  avowal  of  the  objects 
proposed  to  them,  by  one  who  vim  foremost  in  urging 
on  the  adventure ;  in  the  narrative  of  another,  who, 
being  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  alone  of  the  commanders  survived  to  tell 
of  the  perils  of  land  and  sea,  irom  which  he  had  es- 
caped; in  the  spirit  which  animated  others,  who 
renewed  the  attempt  in  which  their  countrymen  had 
iailed ;  and,  especially,  in  the  efibrts  of  those,  who 
were  the  most  distinguished  among  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Virginia,  to  hold  up  the  light  of  Christianity 
to  the  uncivilized  trittes  of  that  mighty  continent. 

With  respect  to  Hariot,  indeed,  there  is  another 
benefit  arising  out  of  the  possession  of  such  evidence, 
namely,  the   testimony  which  it  bears  to  his  own 
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^^^-   beKef  in,  and  reverence  for,  the  Word  of  God.    This 
^^^^  character  has  been  denied  to  him  by  Wood,  in  the 
gWMg"rMht  account  which  he  has  given  in  the  Athente  Oxonien- 
rfitl^  of  see ;  and  it  is  cheering,  therefore,  to  feel  assured,  that, 
*'*™^       in  this  instance.  Wood  has  been  mistaken.   It  is  an  as- 
surance largely  imparted  to  ns,  even  in  the  records  at 
which  we  have  Just  glanced,  and  has  been  confirmed, 
we  gratefully  acknowledge,  by  other  biographers,  in 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  who  have  care- 
fully directed  their  attention  to  this  poiaf". 

In  returning  to  consider  the  further  attempts  to- 
Anotber  «t-  wards  colouization  in  North  America,  which  were  re- 


**  It  is  tbns  noticed  in  the  Bio-  bleman'a  unjust   imprisonment   in 

gnphie  Univeraelle,  (Art.  Hariot)  the  Tower  ;    and,  n^m  the   inti- 

'  Wood  >  cherche  &  r^pandre  del  macyirhich  enaued  between  them, 

doutea  Hur  les  sentimentB  reli^eui  strenrthened  by  their  matnal  love 

d'Harriot  1  maissesraiioni  ont  £t^  for   the   same   scientific  pareuits, 

sdideuMDt  refute  dans  le  Die-  (see  Col]ins*s  Peerage,  li.  340.) 

tioDnaire  de  Chaufepi^.'    It  ap-  Hariot's  papers  were  left  In  the 

peara  also,  that,  in  the  inscription  msseBsion  of  the  Fercj  ftmil;  at 

nnon   Hariot's   monument  in  the  Petworth.    The  late  Professor  Ri- 

cnurch  of  St.  Christopher,   Lon-  gaud,  of  Oxford, vaspermitted.  bj 

doD,  where  he  was  buried,  care  the  late  Earl  of  Egremoot,  to  ei- 

WIS  taken  to  Tindicate  his  name  amine  them  ;  and  published,  in  his 

from  the  reproach  which  had  been  Appendix    to    Bradley's   Works,  ^ 

cast  upon  it,  by  an  explicit  state-  (Uiford,  1832,)  the  observations 

ment    of   his    truB    belief; — the  of  Hatley's  Comet,  in  1607,  drawn 

concludinj;  line  being  '  Dei  Trini-  up  by  Hariot.     In  the  hope  that  I 

uniuB  cultor  piisaimus.'  The  chorch  might  elso  meet  with  some  further 

was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Loo-  notices  of  Vir^nia  by  the  same 

don  ;   but  the  inscription  is  pre-  hand,  I  readily  availed  myself  of 

served  in  Stowe's  Surv^,  i.  123.  the  permission,  kindly  granted  me 

See  also  Oldys's  Life  of  Ral^h,  by  Colonel  Wyndbam,  to  eiamine 

E.  170 — 1 72.     For  an  account  of  the  remaining    manuscripts  :    but 

mot's  valuablework  oo  Algebra,  the  sesrch   has  been  fruitless.     I 

see  PUyfair's  Preliminary  Duser-  met,  however,  in  the   Library  at 

tion,  Encyc.  Brit.  i.  443.  Petworth,  with  some  rare  tracts  on 

Upon  the  return  of  Hariot  to  Virginia,   published   in   the   early 

En^nd,   he   was   introduced   by  part  of  James   the   First's  reign, 

Ralegh  to  Henry,  ninth  Ear?     '      I'l  >■---'- •  -> •- 

Norttiumberlsnd,  during  that  r 
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newed,  at  Tarious  times,  during  the  remaimog  years  of   chap. 
Elizabeth's  reign,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  feeble  Jr-r-r—' 
and  uDsucceBsfiil.  The  most  important  ofthem  was  the™"' 
voyage,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  cofirse  J^"*" 
of  this  chapter,  undertaken  by  Captain  John  Wliite, 
at  the  charge  of  fialegh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1587.    He  went  out  with  a  colony  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  over  whom  he  was  appointed  goTemor. 
Twelve  assistants  were  associated  with  him  in  this 
trust,  and  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  given  them, 
constituting  them  '  Govemour  and  Assistants  of  the 
Citie  of  Bategh  in  Virginia.'    They  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  friendly  interest  and  alliance  with  the 
natives;  but,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
one  of  their  party  shonld  be  sent  home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  freeh  supplies,  and  great  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  among  them  with  regard  to  the 
selection  of  the  proper  agent  for  that  o£Sce,  they  at 
length  persuaded  the  governor  himself  to  return  to 
England,  that  he  might  procure  what  was  needed. 
He  accordingly  set  sail,  and  i«ached  England  before  ^  k^I^ 
the  end  of  the  year".  **"  '""*"■ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  narrative  which  ^^"^ 
gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  second  J|^^^ 
colony,  we  have  the  first  recorded  Baptism  of  ap/p^, 
native,  Manteo,  who  had  become  known  and  en-'"*"- 
deared  to  the  English  by  valuable  services  rendered 
to  them,  in  the  planting  of  the  former  colony  under 
Lane.    He  had  accompanied  them  also  to  England, 

"  Hnkluyt,  iii.  341—846. 
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CHAP,  when  they  were  brought  home  by  Sir  Fraacui  Drake; 
' — «^— •  and,  upon  his  return  to  Virginia,  with  the  band  under 
White's  command,  was  again  found  acting  as  a 
feithful  guide,  interpreter,  and  friend.  As  a  reward 
for  these  servicee,  he  was  appointed  Lord  of  Boanoak, 
by  Balegfa;  and,  in  that  island,  was  baptized  on 
the  thirteenth  of  August,  1587.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  Manteo  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
religion,  as  well  as  with  the  language  and  customs,  of 
the  English,  and  the  opportimities  which  his  visit  to 
England  must  have  affiirded  of  learning  more  fiilly 
tbe  magnitude  of  the  blessings  Touchsafed  by  it,  may 
justify  uB  in  the  belief,  that  be  was  not  admitted  to 
be  partaker  of  them  by  Baptism,  but  with  a  fiill  trust 
in  the  reality  of  those  truths  of  which  he  then  made 
profession,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  obligations  of  holiness  which  they  im- 
posed. Five  days  after  the  baptism  of  Manteo,  we 
read,  in  the  same  narrative, '  Elenor,  daughter  to  the 
GoTemour,  and  wife  to  Ananias  Dare,  one  of  the 
Assistants,  was  deliuered  of  a  daughter  in  Roanoak, 
and  the  same  was  christened  there  the  Sonday  fol- 
lowing, and  because  this  child  was  the  first  Christian 
borne  in  Yii^nia,  shee  was  named  Virginia  ".' 
Thg  ntppiin  The  mission  of  the  governor  to  England,  to  obtiun 
Mion-mier-  supplicfl  for  the  infiuit  colony,  proved  fruitless.  The 
itwui^  alarm  which  prevailed  throughout  England,  at  the 
qumee.  beginning  of  the  year  1588,  in  consequence  of  the 
formidable  Armada,  about  to  be  sent  forth  against 

*>  Hakln;t,  iii.  S4A. 
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her  by  Spain,  and  the  preparations  required  to  resoBt    chap. 

it, — the  successful  issue  of  vhich  it  is  needless  here  ^—^ > 

to  relate, — ^made  it  utterly  impracticable  for  Ralegh 
to  send  more  than  two  small  pinnaces  for  the  relief 
of  his  company  in  Virginia;  and  these,  having  fallen 
in  with  the  enemy,  were  compelled  to  return  home 
disabled  ".  The  colony,  in  consequence,  was  lost. 
And,  although  White  proceeded  again  to  the  Ame-  wbiie't  lut 
rican  continent,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  beginning  of  viiTid>,  id 
the  year  1590",  with  a  squadron  of  three  sail,  he  re-  pmdicii™ 
turned  before  the  end  of  autumn,  without  having  fit. 
advanced  a  single  step  towards  the  satisfootory  for- 
mation of  a  settlement  in  that  country,  or  having 
ascertained  any  thing  as  to  the  &te  of  his  miserable 
countrymen  who  had  been  left  there  ".  The  expe- 
dition, to  use  his  own  words,  'was  no  less  nnfor- 
tnnately  ended  than  frowardly  b^un,  and  as  luck- 
leme  to  many,  as  sinister  to'  himself'*.  He  ascribes 
its  faUnre  to  the  neglect  of  the  orders,  issued  by  Sir 
Walter  Balegh,  for  its  preparation  and  conduct. 
And  the  cause  of  such  neglect,  probably,  may  be 
foimd  in  the  diversion  of  Ralegh's  mind  to  the  other, 
and,  as  he  thought,  more  inviting  scenes  which,  at 

*■  Oldji*!  Life  of  Rftlegh,  p.  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  Hattera* 

99.  Indiani,  Ktd  became  unalgwnited 

**  H*Llujt,  iii.  349—357.  In  the  with  the  ftons  of  the  foregt.     Thia 

nanotiTB  i^  the  lame  Tovage  in  was  the  tradition  of  the  natiTet  at 

Smith**  Hiitorj  of  Yirgiiiia,  pp.  ■  later  dav,  and  was  tboufflit  to  be 

15,  le,  it  IB  Bud  to  hare  been  toe  confinned  br  the  phygieal  clianc- 

jear  1689.  ter  of  the  tnbe,  in  which  the  Eng- 

**  Bancroft,  quoting  Lawaon'i  liah  and  Indian  race  leeroed  to 

North  Carolina,  tayt,  '  The  cod-  have  been  blended.'  i.  108. 

jecture  haa  been  hai»nled  that  the  "  White's  Letter  to  HaUuyt, 

deiertedcolonj,iieg1ectedbf  their  iii.  349. 
own  countrymen,  were  hoaiutably 
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CHAP,   that  period,  were  opening  apwi  his  view  in  South 
' — --—  America.    So  little  ground  of  encouragement  had 
he  to  persevere  in  his  first  scheme  of  colonizing 
Virginia,  and  so  eager  was  he  to  realise  the  fresh 
hopes  which  sprang  up  before  him,  that  he  had 
Megb       already  made  over,    in   the  year    1588-9*',  to  Sir 
^^g<^  Thomas    Smith,  and  a  company  of  merchants  in 
toj^ud    London,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon 
iMM;uidhiin  by  the  Letters  Patent  which  he  had  received 
|>;°^.     from  Elizabeth.  But,  whilst  Ralegh  thus  relinquished 
S^^ffi*"  '^^  formal  superintendence  of  expeditions  in  which, 
ma'^'    ^'^''  ^  ^^^S  ^  time,  he  had  been  engaged,  he  did 
^*i>-        not  entirely  sever  the  bonds  which  had  connected 
his  name  with  them.     He  spared  no  pains  and  ex- 
pense to  find  out  and  recover,  if  possible,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  former  colonies  ;  and.  although  his  just 
and  generous  purposes  in  this  r^peet  were  baffled 
by  the  iniquity  of  his  agents**,  he  was  still  ready  to 


^  Oldj'i's  Life  of  Rd^h,  p.  profit  eleewbere ;  others  retumiDg 

117.     Tbia  tTSB^r  !i  erroneonil^  with  fiivoloiu  allegstionB.    At  thii 

anigned    bj    RobertMD,    in    hu  last  time,  toauoide  all  excuse,  bee 

Historv  of  America,  to  tbe  year  bought  a  btrke,  and  hired  all  the 

IfiEW,  Work*,  xi.  17S.  companieforwuffesbythemODetb; 

••  Purcbas  giTe*  the  following  who  departing  from  Weimouth  in 

'briefe  Note 'of  therc  efforts  of  Mar^  last,  1602,  fell  fortie  league* 

Ralegb :  '  Samuel  Hace,  of  Wei-  to  the  soath  westward  of  Hatar- 

moutD,  a  Terj  sufficient  mariner,  aske,  in  94  degrees  or  thereabout ; 

ao  honest  B^>er   man,   who   had  and  haTing  there  spent  a  motieth, 

boene  at  Virginia  twice  before,  when  they  came  along  the  coatt 

was  employed  thither  hy  Sir  Wal-  to  seeke  the  people,  thej  did  it 

ter  Balegb,  to  finds  those  people  not,  pretending  that  the  eitremitie 

which  were  left  there  in  the  yeere  of  weather,  and  losse  of  some  prin- 

1587.     To  whose  succour  ha  hath  cipall   ground-tackle,   forced   and 

seot   fiue   seTcrali    times    at    his  feared   them  trom  searching  the 

owne  charges.     The  parties   by  Port  of  Hataraske,  to  which  they 

him  set  forUi,  performed  nothing ;  were  sent.'   iv.  16SJ3. 
^itOI^  oflh^m  following  their  owne 
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assist  the  company  with  his  advice  and  interest,  and,  chap. 
moreover,  presented  them  with  a  donation  of  one  ' — *— ' 
hundred  pounds,  '  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  Virginia".'  It  ie  interesting  to 
observe  this  &ct,  because,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  it 
was  the  first  offering,  avowedly  made  by  any  English- 
man, for  such  a  purpose ;  and  may  be  regarded,  as 
a  token  of  the  reverence  of  him  who  made  it,  for 
that  truth  which  shall  survive  all  the  changing  coun- 
sels of  a  changing  world ;  and  of  the  desire  which 
be  felt  to  advance  its  progress,  amid  the  excitements 
and  reverses  of  his  own  perilous  career. 

Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  wishes  or  designs  n«  tn«  of 
of  Balegh,  with  respect  to  the  future  management  of  Bcttinnrat 
the  colony,  they  were  not  realised  by  the  hands  of  inVirginit, 
those  to  whom  he  delegated  the  important  trust.  Eiiubetb'i 
The  commercial  relations  with  Virginia,  if  such  they 
could  be  called,  were  very  feebly  sustained ;  and  no 
steps  were  taken  towards  the  permanent  occupation 
of  the  country.     Hence,  notwithstanding  tiU  the 
ingenious   counsels   and   daring  adventures  of  our 
countrymen,    prosecuted,    with    few    intermissions, 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  century — the  sixteenth 
— which  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  North 
America  by  Cabot,   no  lasting  monument  of  the 
British  power  was,  at  its  close,  visible  in  any  part  of 
that  continent. 

The  effiirts  which  other  European  nations  made, 
during  the  same  period,  to  extend  their  dominion  in 

*•  Oldya'a  Life  of  Ral^b,  p.  1 18. 
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foreign  lauds,  had  been  followed  by  more  direct 
'  tokens  of  what  the  world  calls  success.  The  earliest 
yeais  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  seen  the  viceroys 
of  Portugal  establishing  their  authority  in  India, 
along  the  marts  and  havens  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on 
the  peoinsula  of  Malacca,  the  Molucca  Islands,  the 
eastern  and  weetem  shores  of  Africa,  and  the  coasts 
of  Brazil  '**.  The  lapse  of  a  few  years  more  beheld 
them  masters  of  the  chief  harbours  of  Ceylon,  and 
extending  their  settlements  to  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Borneo.  A  connection  was  also  formed  by  them 
with  China ;  and  the  name  of  Xavier  alone  is  sa£G.- 
cient  to  make  for  ever  memorable  their  entrance  into 
Japan*'.  During  all  this  time,  the  commerce  of  the 
same  people  embraced  even  a  wider  range  than  their 
dominion ;  so  that,  in  many  places,  where  her  factories 
and  fortresses  were  not  erected,  the  flag  of  Portugal 
was  seen  to  wave,  and  her  merchants  found  a  market 
for  their  stores.  But  her  colonial  strength  decayed, 
with  a  rapidity  nearly  equal  to  that  which  had  marked 
its  growth ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  supremacy,  which  she  had  exercised  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  was  well  nigh  extinct ". 

The  history  of  Spain,  likewise,  in  that  same  ag^ 
had  been  marked  by  her  rapid  acquirement  of  vast . 
and  extensive  colonies.    The  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico, — first  known  by  the  discoveries  of  Colum- 

*>  Heeren't  Manual  of  the  His-  "  Hoereo,  i.  92. 

tory  of  the  Political  Sjrstem  of'  "  Heeron,  i.    190,    131.     Ho 

Europe  and  its  Colonics,  (trana-  atatea  in  this  passage,  brieflj  but 

latcdmiin tbefiflhGcnnaneditioo,  cicarlj,   the   cauaea   of   its   i^id 

Ui(brd,i.  41,42.)  deca^. 
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buB, — and  the  provincei  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  chap. 
were  all  made  her'a  by  conqueat>  ere  the  fiist  half  of  ' — v^— ' 
the  sixteenth  century  had  passed  away  *■-  Her  learn- 
ing, her  science,  her  religion,  were  established  there; 
and  thence  were  carried  home  her  stores  of  silyer 
and  of  gold  ".  Soon  afterwards,  she  laid  her  strong 
hand  upon  many  of  the  possessions  of  her  rival  Por- 
tugal, in  the  opposite  qoarter  of  the  globe ;  and,  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Philip,  usurped  authority 
over  that  rich  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, which  still  bear  the  name  of  that  sovereign, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  form,  at  this  day, 
the  most  valuable  of  her  colonial  possessions  '*. 

The  Dutch  republic  also  had  risen,  towards  the 
latt^  part  of  the  same  century,  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  commercial  nations  of  the  earth  " ;  and 
France  was  already  laying  the  foundations  of  that 
extended  dominion,  which  influenced  so  powerfully, 
in  after-ages,  the  destinies  of  Europe.  England,  we 
have  seen  already, — and  a  further  examination  of  the 
subject  vFill  but  supply  fresh  evidence  of  the  &ct, — 
was  second  to  none  of  all  these  nations,  in  courage, 


obeerrea,  rerj  juatly,  that  the  wa;  iog    thenuelTes    marten   of   any 

in  which  the  ditcoTeriea  of  Por>  large  extent  of  conntty  ;  and  con- 

tugal  were  originallj  made,  and  tented  themielTes  with  fbanding 

the  itate  of  the  countriet  disco-  settJementa   in   the  most  eligible 

vered,  canaed,  from  the  beginning,  stationa    for   general    commerce, 

her  colonial  a&ira  to  differ  very  i.  40, 

widely  trom  those  of  Spain.     The  **  Hoeren,    i.   IS3.      See   also 

minea  of  South  America  naturally  McCulloch'i   Gec^raphical  Dicti- 

led  the  Spaniards  to  acquire  ex-  onary,  Art.  the  Philippine  iilands. 

tensive  territories  in  that  conti-  >*  Hoeren,  i.  134 — 137. 
nent  i  but,  India  affording  no  like 
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CHAP,  and  patience,  and  peisevenmce.  Her  mercbante  were 
> — ^ — •  even  then  "  the  honourable  of  the  earth";"  her  shipe 
had  compassed  the  world;  her  soldiers  had  with- 
stood the  armies  of  the  Spanish  tyrant,  in  the  plains 
of  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  ^en  the  proud  Annada 
hung  upon  her  shores,  to  pour  destmction  upon  them, 
her  mariners  bad  scattered  it  in  confusion.  How 
often  too  had  these  same  energies,  displayed  by  her 
sons,  been  directed  to  the  work  of  setting  up  her 
name  and  power  in  foreign  lands !  But  all  had 
hitherto  been  in  vain.  The  territorial  boundaries  of 
her  empire  were  stil!  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles. 
Her  colonies  were  only  a  name. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ATTEMPTS  TOWARDS  COLONIZATION  DURING  THE 
REMAINDER    OF   ELIZABETH'S   REIGN. 

A.D.    1576—1603. 

Notice  of  the  commerce,  tmd  ditcoveries  of  the  Engluh,  \o  other  quar- 
ta™,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  oenturj — FrobUher'a  three 
vOfBg^a  in  search  of  the  North- West  passage,  1576-1576 — Indication 
of  the  devout  spirit  of  Frobisher  and  his  comrades — Letters  Patent 
granted  to  Adrian  Gilbert  and  othera  lur  the  discoTery  of  the  North- 
West  passage,  in  15SS — Davis's  three  Tojagea  in  conaequence  thereof 
—  The  names  of  these  Toyagera  ttill  preserved.in  the  aeu  which  they 
entered — Renewal  of  English  commerce  in  the  LeTont,  I575'1582 
—Its  extennoD  to  Africa — Rrst  traces  to  be  discovered  of  slave- 
tnde,  carried  on  by  the  English,  1562-1567— The  English  them- 
aelvea  often  carried  into  slaverj,  and  efforts  nude  to  rescue  them 
&om  it — A  direct  communication  effected  with  Asia  before  the 
end  of  Elisabeth's  reign— From  the  earliest  ages,  Asia  had  been 
the  great  object  of  attraction  to  Enrope~The  desire  to  reach  Aua, 
the  actuating  cause  of  the  discoveries,  made  bj  Europeans,  during 
the  fifteenth  and  siiteentb  oenturiea — The  first  EngBsb  merchaota 
reach  India  overland,  in  1563 — The;  return  in  1591— And  autho- 
rity is  given,  in  1502,  to  the  Levant  Company,  to  trade  with  the 
countries  which  they  had  viuted — Captain  Lancaster,  the  Srat 
Engtiib  commander  who  made  a  voyage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  1591 — Incorporation  of  the  first  East  India  Com- 
pany, December  81,  1600— Summary  of  Engli^  discoveries,  daring 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth— Reflectiona  upon  the  duty  of  the  Church 
establiahod  in  a  land,  whose  rulers  and  people  were  engaged  in  such 


CHAP. 


Before  we  resume  the  history  of  the  next  attempts  ^ 
of  EnglaDd,  to  establish  colonies  in  the  Western  ^°'™ 
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CHAP.   Continent,  we  ask  the  reader  to  take  a  brief  sarrey 

^^^^j  of  the  progress  of  those  discoveries  which  we  have 
^^™««  not  yet  liad  it  in  our  power  to  notice,  and  which 
u^inother yroTe  made  by  Englishmen,  in  other  quarters  of  the 
™^  "^   world,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
^™'~  Foremost  among  these  may  be  ranked  the  three 

^wAw.  ^oy*S^  BuccessiTely  made   by  Martin   Frobisher, 
»i«ee"i-    in  the  years  1576,  1577,  and  1578,  in  search  of  the 
Jj^^^ North-West   passage',  through  which,  it  was  still 
la&^n  ^li^'^^  ^  '^^7  might  be  found  to  India  and  China. 
He  failed,  indeed,  in  attaining  the  avowed  object 
for  which  his  voyages  were  midertaken;  and  Hke 
re^on,  which  he  wished  to  penetrate^  remained,— 
as  it  was  termed  by  Elizabeth  \  and,  as  it  still 
remains  to  others,  who  have  so  often  renewed  the 
attempt  since, — *  Meta  Ino^nita.'     Nevertheless; 
some  particulars  of  interesting  information   were 
obtained  by  Frobisher  of  the  shores  along  which  he 
directed  his  course ;  and  evidence  has  been  abun- 
dantly Hupplied,  in  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to    us,  of  the    courage,    zeal,  and  patience, 
which  he  and  bis  comrades  displayed  in  those  fruit- 
indkationof less  oxpeditioDS.    To. detail  these  particulars  does 
^t  <rf      not  fall  within  our  provmce ;  and,  refemng,  there- 
for^ the  reader,  who  desires  to  have  further  know- 
ledge of  them,  to  the  quarter  whence  it  may  be 
derived ',  we  direct  his  attention,  at  present,  only  to 

'  The  fint  yojage  of  Frobiaher  *  AuderaoD's  Hutorr  of  Coin- 
it  erroneoai];  itatHJ  bj  Andenon,  merce  in  Macphenon  ■  AmuUi, 
in  hb  Hiatorj  o(  Coiumerce,  to  ii.  159. 

have  been  made  in  1567.    Hao  *  Tbe  Reports  ot  Frobisher'a 

phenon'i  Annela,  ii.  145.  TojagM,    and    other    docnmentB 
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the  following  entry,  which  occurs  in  the  Journal  <^^af. 
of  ProbiBher's  second  voyage,  becanse  it  shows  the  ' — » — ' 
fiuth  of  these  brave  mariners,  and  the  aoarce  irom 
which  the  secret  of  their  strength  wa£  drawn: — 
'  On  WhitSunday,  being  the  26  of  May,  Anno  1577, 
early  in  the  morning,  we  weighed  anker  at  Black- 
wall,  and  fell  that  tyde  down  to  Grauesend,  where 
we  remained  vntill  Monday  at  night.  On  Monday 
morning,  the  27  of  May,  aboord  the  Ayde,  we 
received  all  the  Communion  by  the  Minister  of 
Granesend,  and  prepared  us  as  good  Christians  to- 
wards God,  and  resolute  men  for  all  fortunes :  and 
towards  night  we  departed  to  Tilberry  Hope  V 

The  &ilQre  of  Frobisher's  attempts  to  penetrate  uttm  iv 
the  North- West  passage  did  not  deter  others  from  to  aS^^ 
renewing  them.    The  zeal  of  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert  Dth>n,  for 
and  of  Ralegh,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  attempts,  t>^  of  tho 
was  shared  by  another  member  of  the  same  family,  iwge,  to 
Adrian  Gilbert;  and  in  February  1583, — the  same 
year  whicli,  as  we  have  seen,  witnessed  the  loss  of 
his   brother,  Sir  Humfrey, — Letters  Patent  were 
granted  by  Queen   Elizabeth  to  him  and  others, 
under  the  name  of  '  The  Colleagues  of  the  fellow- 
ship for  the  discoverie  of  the  North  west  passage.' 
It  is  expressly  stated,  in  the  preamble  of  these 
Letters,  that  they  were  granted  in  consideration  of 
the  great  cost  and  charges  which  he  had  incurred 
in  seeking  'a  passage  vnto  China  and  the  lies  of 

connected  with  them,  are  grwen        *  Hskluyt,  tii.  88. 
by  Hakluft,  iii.  52— 12B. 
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c^.  the  Moluccas,  by  the  North  westward,  North  easfr- 
' — " — '  ward,  or  Northward.'  They  secured  to  him  and  his 
heirs  certain  privileges  and  immunities  of  trade, 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  recite,  and  were  to 
continue  in  force  for  the  space  of  five  yeaiB*.  Rale^ 
was  one  of  those  engaged  in  making  preparations 
for  the  enterprise';  and  Davis  was  the  navigator 
apppointed  to  conduct  it.  There  was  also  a  yet 
higher  influence  in  the  country,  connected  with  this 
expedition,  that  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  princi- 
pal secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  a  &ct,  gratefully 
acknowledged  hy  Davis,  in  a  short  treatise,  entitled 
'  The  world's  Hydrographicall  description,'  wherein  he 
Bays,  that  '  diuers  noble  men  and  worahipfull  nuuv 
chants  of  London  ioyned  [with  Syr  Francis]  in  purse 
and  willingnesse  for  the  furtherance  of  that  attempt, 
but  when  his  honour  dyed  the  voyage  was  iriend- 
lesse,  and  men's  mindes  alienated  from  aduenturing 
therein '.' 
d»b'>  Three  several  vovaces,  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 

igaineoa- ject  Bct  torth  m  the  Letters  Patent  granted  to 
ihciMf.  Adrian  Gilbert,  were  made  by  Davis,  in  the  years 
1585,  1586,  and  1587.  And,  i^  forbearing  our^ 
selves  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars  connected  vrith 
them,  we  again  refer  the  reader  to  the  authority  *, 
which  we  have  already  cited  in  the  case  of  Fro- 
bisher,  we  do  so  in  the  belief,  that,  whosoever 
examines  that  authority  with  care,  will  readily 
assign  to  each  of  th(we  celebrated  navigators, — un- 

*  HaUujt,  ni.  120^132.  t  HiklDft,  iu.  15&. 

•  Oldyi'i  Lib  of  lUlegb,  p.  64.        *  HaUoyt,  ui.  192—157. 
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successful   though    they   were   in    the   immediate    *^,*''- 
object  of  their  search, — ^the  same  character  for  bold,  ^^^^J 
and  patient,  and  pereevering,  energy.     Their  names  '^^'^tm' 
still  live  in  the  seas,  which  intersect  the  shores  of  the  STS!^  ^ 
inclement  region  which  they  sought  to  penetrate ;  *''^^'"^ 
that  of  Frobisher,  designating  the  strait  between  Re- 
solution and  Cumberland  Islands;  and  that  of  Daris, 
the  yet  broader  channel  which  separates  Greenland 
from  the  most  northern  provinces  of  North  America. 
The  extent  of  discovery  which  had  been  made, 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  throughout  other  portioiu  of 
the  Western  hemisphere, — namely,  in  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  in  parts  of  the  West  Indian  5^^  '' 
Islands  and  South  America,  by  the  attempted  settle-  !^°"!^ 
ment  of  colonies  in  the  former,  and  the  expeditions  of  ™J^w 
Drake  and  Cavendish  and  others  to  the  shores  of  the 
latter, — has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
Casting  back,  therefore,  our  attention  to  the  old 
world,  let  us  see  what  progress  was  made  by  the 
English,  during  the  same  period,  in  exploring  those 
extensive  portions  of  it  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  strangers.    Their  intercourse  with  Russia,  and 
the  countries   adjoining  it  towards  the   south   and 
south-east,  and  also  with    some  of  the   ports   and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  has  already  been 
described.    We  need  only  observe,  therefore,  vrith 
reference  to  the  latter  countries,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  license,  which  had  been  obtained  from  Soly- 
man,  to  trade  in  them,  at  the  commencement  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  twenty-two  years  elapsed  before 
any  steps  were  taken  to  profit  by  it.     A  movement. 
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CBAP.  however,  was  made  in  that  direction  in  1575,  chiefly 
*'  v'-*  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne, — an  in- 
fluential citizen  of  London,  and  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent noble  &mily  of  that  name, — who,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  some  other  merchants,  sent  'William  Hai^ 
borne  as  an  agent  to  Constantinople,  and  obttuned 
privileges  of  trade  from  the  Sultan  Murad.  These 
privilegea  are  detailed  in  a  letter,  addressed,  in  1579, 
hj  the  Sultan  to  Elizabeth';  they  were  secured 
under  a  treaty,  drawn  up  between  the  two  countries, 
in  the  following  year";  and  Harbome,  becoming 
the  accredited  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, enforced  them  hj  the  appointment  of 
consuls  at  the  chief  ports  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and 
Syria". 
luaMeo-  The  mention  of  Africa  opens  to  our  view  another 
AUo.  field  of  action,  into  which  our  countrj^men  ventured, 
at  the  same  time,  to  enter.  Attempts  had  been 
made,  we  have  seen,  but  without  success,  even  in 
Mary's  reign,  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  coast  of 
Gninea ;  and  her  successor  used  every  exertion,  not 
only  to  place  it  on  a  more  advantageous  footing, 
but  to  extend  it  to  other  regions  of  the  same  con- 
tinent. Thus,  in  1572,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
between  England  and  Portugal,  for  the  better 
adjustment  of  the  trade  of  the  two  countries  with 
the  coast  of  Guinea  '*.  Again,  in  1577,  we  find  Eliza- 
beth sending  an  ambassador  to  the   Emperor  of 

*  HidJnjrt,  ii.  253.  "  Anderson's  Histon  of  Com- 

>*  Hakluyt,  u.  259—267.  merce,   in   Macphemni'i   AdiuIs, 

>■  Hakluyt,  u.  865—299.  U.  IA3. 
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Morocco,  and  obtaining,  upon  that  and  a  subsequent  ^^i^' 
occasioD,  certfun  commercial  privileges  for  her  sub-  ' — * — ' 
jects".  In  1585,  she  formed  by  Ijetters  Patent  a 
new  company,  among  whose  members  we  find  the 
name  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trade  with  Barbary  and  Morocco  " ;  in 
1588,  she  granted  another  Patent  to  some  merchants 
of  Exeter  to  trade  with  Senegal";  and  another, 
in  1592,  to  'Thomas  Gregory,  of  Tanton,  and  others, 
for  tn^que  betweene  the  river  of  Nonnia  and  the 
riuets  of  Madiabumba  and  Sierra  Leona  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea".'  And  lastly,  in  1597,  a  letter  was 
addressed  by  Elizabeth,  '  to  the  most  in-rincible  and 
puissant  King  of  the  Abassens  [Abyssinians],  the 
mightie  Emperor  of  jKthiopia,  the  higher  and  the 
lower,*  commending  to  his  gracious  protection  her 
sul^ect  Laurence  Aldersey,  who  was  about  to 
travel  in  his  dominions,  and  expressing  her  desire 
that  the  renown  of  the  Abyssinian  king's  name 
should  be  brought  unto  her  '  from  the  fountains  of 
Nilus,  and  from  those  regions  which  are  situate 
vnder  the  Southern  Tropike ''.' 

Few  other  footsteps  of  the  British  power  were,  ^^  ^«e» 
at  that  time,  visible  in  Africa :  vet,  few  as  they  were,  •^emed  ■>( 
we  must  confess  that  they  were  directed  to  raids  j^"^"" 
which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.    The  hateful  li^i''^^^ 

"  Hskluyt,  iL  541—545.  604.  "  Hakluyt,  iu.  7. 

»•  HakJoyt,  ii.  699.  ■'  Hatlnyt,  iii.  20.     He  gite* 

'*  HiUu7t,ii.eiO— 61S.  There  also  (!■■  2S7— -Sva,)  the  account 

■re  accoimts  also  of  voyages,  made  of  a  voyage  performed  by  Aldersey 

hj  different  English  mercbaats  to  to  Jomatlem  by  way  of  Venice, 

Guinea  and  Benin,  from  1588  to  in  15SI. 

1590.  ii.  613— 617. 
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CHAP,  traffic  of  the  slave  trade,  indeed,  in  its  systematic 
• — ^— '  form,  was  reserved  to  be  the  bmden  of  a  later  age; 
jet  are  its  begiDiiings  to  be  discerned,  in  the  period 
which  we  are  now  reviewing.  As  early  as  the  year 
1562,  the  celebrated  English  captain  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Hawkins,  having  learnt,  from  the  voyages 
which  he  made  to  the  Canaries,  of  the  profits  which 
might  be  realised  from  the  sale  of  negroes"  in  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  sailed  from 
Plymouth  for  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  command 
of  a  small  squadron,  which  had  been  fitted  out 
by  private  subscription,  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  a  share  in  that  nnrighteons  spoil ".  He  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  three  hundred  negroes ;  and, 
transporting  them  to  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo, 
sold  them  at  a  great  profit,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, flushed  with  his  success,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  following.  This  voyage  was  followed  by  a 
second,  which  he  made  for  simihu*  purposes,  in  1564, 
when  he  visited  Cuba,  and  ranged  all  the  coast 
of  Florida;  and,  again,  by  a  third  in  1567,  when  he 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  his  kinsman, 
Francis  Drake".  The  nefarious  traffic  to  which  these 
voyages  led  the  way  did  not,  at  that  time,  yield  to 
the  agents  employed  in  it  the  gtun  which  they  had 
hoped  to  realise ;  for  Hawkins  thus  closes  the  account 

**  The  b^nninir  ^^  '^^  Slave  jtnntl^  the  Gold  and  Slave  tnde. 

Tnde  in   Europe  rai,j  be  dated,  BandinarE  Account  of  the  Slay* 

more  than  a  hundred  jean  before,  Trade,  p.  1 6. 

namely,  from  the  jear  1443,  when  "  Cainpbell'*  Livei  of  BriUah 


o  (Mwciatiou  wM  formed  bvume     Admirals,  i.  494. 
f  the  leading  PortupueaB  for  the 
arowed  piirpo«ea  of  canyin^  on 


of  the  leading  Portunieae  for  the         "  Hakluyt,  iii.  592— 62S. 
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of  his  third  expedition :  '  If  all  the  miseries  and  trou- 
blesome afiaires  of  this  Boirowiiill  voyage  should  be  ^ 
perfectly  and  throughly  written,  there  should  neede 
a  pain&II  man  with  his  pen,  and  as  great  a  time  as 
be  had  that  wrote  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
Martyrs.' 

It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
quick  to  discern,  and  to  forbid,  the  evils  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  forcible  carrying  off  the 
Africans  from  their  native  land ;  and  that  she  sent 
for  Hawkins,  upon  his  return  frvm  his  first  voyage, 
and  expressed  her  concern  lest  any  negroes  should 
have  been  taken  by  bim  without  their  free  consent, 
declaring  'that  it  would  be  detestable,  and  call  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  undertakers ".' 
It  has  been  stated,  moreover,  that  Hawkins  promised 
to  comply  with  the  commands  which  the  Queen  laid 
upon  him  in  this  respect ;  and  the  conclusion  is  hence 
drawn,  that  his  subsequent  voyages  could  only  have 
been  permitted,  by  her  being  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  wrongs  then  perpetrated*'.  We  could  have 
wished  that  this  conclusion  had  been  the  true  one ; 
for  better  were  it  that  the  burden  of  this  reproach 
should  r^  upon  the  single  adventurer  who  first 
drew  it  upon  himself,  than  upon  those,  who,  standing 
in  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  had  power  to  restrain 
him  from  evil  act^  and  restrained  him  not  It 
seems,  however,  difficult  to  establish  the  truth  of  such 
a  statement;  since  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  the 

"  HiU'sN»al  Hutor;,  quoted  AboUt)ODortbeSlaveTimde,i.40. 
by  Clarluon  in  his  Hutory  of  tfae        "  Clarkioo,  ib.  p.  41. 
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CHAP,    reporta  published  of  these  Toyages  at  the  time,  there 
' — • — '  was  no  coDceahnent  made  of  the  methods  employed 
to  transport  slaves ;  and,  further,  that  honora  were 
conierred  upon  the  commander  himself  of  these  ex- 
peditions, which  bore  direct  and  visible  testimony 
to  the  nature  and  success  of  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged". 
J^j^^      Slavery  there  was,  also,  of  another  kind,  witnessed 
oflenjanied  (jf;  the  samo  period, — barbarous  and  crueL  as  it  ever 

Into  lUvery,  ^ 

miie  to'*'  ^^  been, — the  slavery,  which  Turkish  pirates,  and  the 
^ue  them  roTois  that  issusd  forth  from  the  ports  of  Tunis,  Sallee, 
and  Algiers,  inflicted  upon  the  Christian  merchants 
and  mariners  of  England  ".  The  wrongs,  suffered  by 
these  unhappy  men,  received  the  deepest  sympathy  of 
th^  countrymen  at  home ;  and  our  rulers,  both  tem- 
poral uid  spiritual,  were  prompt  and  eager  to  ransom 
them,  and  to  protect  them  from  further  outrage.  Two 
memorable  evidences  of  this  compassion  and  care  are 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  that  time.  The  first,  is 
an  express  stipulation  insisted  upon  by  Elizabeth,  in 
the  Patent  which,  we  have  seen,  was  granted  by  her, 
in  1 585,  to  the  company  trading  with  Morocco, — and 

*■  Ctnipbel].  in  hb  Llvea  of  the  **  F^nent  notices  ot  this  bet 

Admirali,i.405,*tates,thftttheskill  occur  in  the  theoloncal  writings 

and  auccest  of  Hawkias,  after  hU  of  the  liiteenth  and  lOTentecnth 

second  voyage, '  had  railed  him  to  centuries.     Bishop  Andrewea,  for 

suchareputation,  that  Mr.  Harvey,  example,   refers   to  it,  in  a  Ser- 

theD    Clarencieuz  king  at  arms,  mon  n'om  the  text,  Ps.  IxTiii.  IS. 

granted  him,  by  patent,  far   his  "  Thon  art  gone  up,"  Sec  preach- 

creat,  "ademi-moor  in  his  proper  ed  by  him  before  King-  James  the 

colour,  bound  with  a  cord  :'  a  wor-  First,  on  Whit-Sunday,  ^ June  12,) 

thy  symbol  of  the  infamous  traffic  1612.     He  illustrates  tne  phrase 

which  he  had  opened  to  his  coun-  of  leading  "  captivity  captive,"  by 

try.'     Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  the  capturing  of  Turkish  [urates 

Devon,  relates  the  same  circnm-  who  had  themselves  captured  the 

stance.  Christians.     Works,  iii.  230. 
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agreed  to  hj  the  Emperor  Muley  Hamet,  tbioogh  the  chap. 
representation  of  her  ambassador  Roberts, — that  none  ' — ^-^ 
of  the  English  should  in  future  be  made  slaves  in  his 
dominions  ".  The  second,  is  a  circular  letter,  drawn 
up  in  August,  1596,  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  sent  by  him  to 
the  Bishops  throughout  his  Province,  urging  them  to 
make  a  collection  '  in  every  diocese  of  the  better 
sort  of  the  people,  for  the  delivery  of  their  poor 
countrymen  now  in  slavery  under  the  Turk  "' 

It  had  been  a  happy  lot  for  England,  if  they  who 
were  thus  &ithful,  thus  zealous,  to  restrain  the  op- 
pressor, and  vindicate  the  captive  from  his  grasp, 
had  not  been  debased  by  their  association  with  others, 
their  countrymen,  who  were  in  their  turn  tyrants, 
and  dragged  the  negro  from  his  home  to  be  an  exile 
and  a  slave  for  ever.  And  happier  yet  had  it  been 
for  her,  if  the  generations  of  her  children,  in  later 
times,  had  not  continued  to  pursue  the  same  mur- 
derous career  of  guilt.  It  is  the  glory,  indeed,  of  our 
own  day,  to  know  that  this  career  is  stayed ;  that  the 
Legislature  has  decreed,  that  it  shall  be  our  reproach 
no  longer;  and   that  the    nation  has,  largely  and 

**  Andenon's   History  of  Com-  Letters  Patent,  iuued  u  far  back 

merce,  in  Macphanon'a  Aniialt,  ii.  ta  ISIS,  bv  Henry  the  Eighth,  for 

178.  a  charitable  collection  toward  the 

"  Strype'a  Life  of  ArchbUhop  relief   of  prisDneri   in   Barbarr  ; 

Wbitffift,  ii.  334 — S36.     In  man;  and  it  is  jiutlj  inferred,  by  tbo 

Parochial    R^iiters,    and   other  learned  editor  of  the  above  collec- 

documenta  atill  extant,  entries  are  tion,  that,  aa  the  luratical  atalea  of 

to  be  found  of  the  amonnts  of  col-  Barbarv  arose  onlj'  at  tba  begin- 

lections  made  for  the  above  oUect.  olag  of  the  sixteeoth  century,  thia 

In  Ellis'i  '  Original  Letters  ulus-  document,  as  lai  aa  the  redemp- 

trativeof  EngliehHittor^,'(SecoDd  tion  of  slaves  is  concerned,  ia  one 

Seriea,  i.  268,)  a  copy  is  given  of  of  tbe  earlieat  of  its  bind. 

I  i 
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CHAi*-   liberally,  supplied  the  means  to  make  that  decree 

' — .-- — '  good.     Nevertheless,  the   blot    has   disfigured   the 

annab  of  our  country,  for  upwaids  of  two  hundred 

years ;  and  we  cannot  wipe  out  its  stain. 

A  diRct  The  next  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  we  have  to 

Hon  cffecMd  notice,  with  which,  likewise,  after  many  abortive 

with  Am  by  .        .  nr.  .     i     « 

tbe  Enriiih,  efforts,  a  direct  communication  was  effected,  before 
adofEiiiii-  t^e  end  of  Elizabeth's  reitrn,  is  the  continent  of  Asia. 

bcui  I  reign. 

To  gain  access  to  that  continent,  had  been  the  desire 
of  Earopeui  nations  in  every  age.  The  fame  of 
Eastern  wealth  and  power,  made  known  by  tfae  com- 
merce of  Tyre,  and  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
had  first  awakened  that  desire ;  and  men  were  eager 
to  gain  a  share  of  the  treasures,  which  those  distant 
climes  were  reported  to  possess.  The  gems,  the  ivory, 
the  silks,  and  perfumes  of  India,  transmitted  through 
R»j»^«  Egypt,  had  ministered  to  the  luxuries  of  Rome, 
^^  under  her  earhest  Emperors;  and  the  caravans, 
Srrti^S^  which  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  a  year,  tra- 
u  Eon^.  versing  the  vast  tracts  of  country,  irom  China  to  the 
sea-coast  of  S3Tia,  continued  to  find,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  a  sure  and 
profitable  market  for  the  closely-woven  silks  which 
they  transported".  Thus,  too,  in  after-ages,  when 
the  glory  and  strength  of  Rome  had  fiillen,  and  Con- 
stantinople had  become  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire,  India  waa  still  the  source  from  which  that 
city  drew  the  richest  materials  of  her  commerce. 

'^  S«e  Gibbon'a    Decline    and    the  authorities  quoted  bj  him,  vii. 
Fall  of  tba  Roman  Empire,  and    90—96. 
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Aad,  daring  the  time  of  the  crasades,  when  Pisa,    chap. 
and  Genoa,  and  Venice,  sent  forth  their  < — ^^-f 

'■TgoMei  with  portlj  uil, 
Liko  ugnion  and  rich  bnrghen  of  the  flood,  ^ 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageiuts  of  the  sat,'  ^ '        '-'' 

Which  '  oTerpeer'd  the  petty  traffickers  •",'  '^ 

it  was  still  the  productions  of  Asiatic  conntries 
which  fonned  their  most  important  cai^foes,  and 
furnished  the  staple  of  their  most  costlj  manu&c- 
tures.  The  hopes  and  expectations  thus  raised,  and 
the  curiosity  thus  excited,  were  but  stimulated  into 
quicker  action  hy  the  reports  of  the  same  countries 
which  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth,  and  Sir  John 
Mandeville  in  the  fourteenth  centuries,  brought 
home  to  Europe ;  and  to  discover  a  passage  to  this 
rich  storehouse  of  the  East,  was  the  problem  con- 
stantly present  to  the  minds  of  the  geographers 
and  mariners  of  that  day. 

The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  "  armed  Thg  dwn 
them,  of  course,  with  fresh  powers ;  and,  keeping  the  Aih,tbe 
same  object  in  view,  the  princes  of  Portugal,  in  the  ««"  onbB 

•^  ,  ,      ,       ,     .         ,  ,     ditco»«dM 

fifteenth  century,  sent  forth  their  adventurous  sub-  n»d>  br 
jects  along  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  until  thevdiuingthe 
reached  its  furthest  promontory  to  the  oouth,  and  idxumith 
changed  its  name  from  the  Cape  of  Storms  to  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.    Thus,  too,  before  the  tidings 
were  announced  to  Europe  that  the  *  good  hope'  was 
realized,  and  that  Vasco  de  Grama  had  indeed  found 


"  Shahespeare's    Herchant    ■ 
Venice,  Act  i.  Scene  i.  .       -,  - 

"  Sec  notice  of  the  magnetic    Se*eaui  editioD,  i.  624, 62S. 
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CHAP,  the  course  to  India  around  that  Southern  Cape,  it  was 
' — .'— ^  the  desire  to  reach  the  same  country  by  another 
channel,  which  gave  brightneBs  to  the  visions  of 
.-  Columbus,  and  energy  to  his  zeal,  and  which  opened 
~* ,  /  a  pathway  to  the  Western  world.  Similar  testimony 
is  supplied  in  the  history  of  those  later  expeditions, 
which  were  fitted  out  and  sailed  from  our  own 
shores.  We  have  seen,  that,  in  whatsoever  quarter 
their  course  was  directed,  whether  to  the  North-East, 
or  to  the  North- West,  the  discovery  of  Cathay  was, 
avowedly  and  uniformly,  the  great  object  of  attrac- 
tion. So  probable  did  it  appear  to  those  who  set 
out  upon  such  perilous  adventures,  that  a  passage  to 
that  country  would  be  found  along  the  ice-bound 
coaste  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  so  strongly  were 
their  minds  bent  upon  exploring  it,  that  neither  the 
fearfiil  losses  of  men  and  ships,  in  some  instances, 
nor  the  repeated  disappointments  of  their  hopes  in 
others,  where  their  lives  were  spared,  could  force 
them  to  abandon  their  design.  The  Patents  and 
commissions,  granted  repeatedly  by  the  Crown  for 
the  prosecution  of  it,  made  always  some  distinct 
reference  to  the  same  point,  as  the  ultimate  object 
for  which  such  privileges  were  granted.  By  land, 
also,  as  well  as  by  sea,  the  effort  was  made  for  its 
attainment.  The  travels  of  the  agents  of  the  Russia 
Company  to  Astracan,  and,  across  the  Caspian,  to 
Bokhara  and  the  Persian  court,  were  undertaken 
and  renewed,  as  means  likely  to  secure  the  acquisi- 
tion BO  long  sought  after;  and  when,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  discoveries  then  made,  a  fresh  charter. 
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as  we  have  Been ",  was  granted  to  the  Russia  Com-    chap. 
pany,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reigii,  the  ' — -— ' 
hope  was  distinctly  expressed  therein,   that,  *  by 
God's  grace,  they  might  discover  also  the  country  of 
Gatbaia.* 

Still  was  the  same  project  urged  forward  through  "^"^f^* 
other  channels.  Letters  were  addressed  by  Queen  J^^''^^, 
Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  Cambay  ",  and  to  the  King  l^"^  ^ 
of  China,  in  1583,  and  sent  by  the  hands  of  some 
Eng^h  merchants,  two  of  whom,  whose  names  were 
John  Newbery  and  Ralph  Fitch,  published  an  ac- 
count, still  extant,  of  their  proceedings.  The  couise 
which  they  pursued  was  by  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  by 
Aleppo,  to  Babylon ;  and  thence  to  Ormus,  where  they 
suffered  imprisonment.  Upon  their  release,  they 
proceeded  to  Goa  ",  which  had  been  for  more  than 
half  a  century  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  domi- 
nion in  Hindustan,  and  the  seat  of  the  Viceroy's 
court.  From  that  city,  the  apprehension  of  ill  treat- 
ment soon  compelled  them  to  depart ;  and  proceed- 
ing to  tiie  North,  and  North-East,  they  came  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  in  whose  service 
one  of  their  party,  William  Leades,  a  jeweller, 
remained.  Another  of  them,  John  Newbery,  pro- 
ceeded homewards  by  way  of  Lahore,  but  died  upon 
his  journey.  The  rest  went  on  to  visit,  among  other 
places,  Agra  and  Patna.  After  which,  going  to  Macao. 
Pegu,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon,  they  crossed  to  the 

"  See  p.  49.  nonb  of  Bombay,  and  now  be- 

"  A  citv,  tituated  at  the  head  longiBa  to  the  G^IUh. 
of  the  gnVr  wluch  bean  the  same         "  Hakluyt,  ii.  375— 3S1. 
name,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
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CHAP,   coast  of  Malabar,  where  they  touched  at  Cochin 
>— v^— '  and  Calicut.    They  then  returned  to  England,  by 
in  list,      the  same  course  which  they  had  followed  at  the 
outset,  and  reached  it,  in  1591,  after  an  absence  of 
Andmoibo-  eight  ycaTS  **.    In  consequence  of  the  opening  thus 
the  i^I^  made,  second  Letters  Patent  were  granted  by  Eliza- 
^^ih"'  ^^^  "^  1592,  to  the  Levant  Company.    Sir  Edward 
triLTh^'h  ^^'^"^^  whose  influence  in  those  matters  has  been 
J^g^     before  mentioned,  was  appointed  its  first  goTemor; 
and  authority  was  given  to  them  to  extend  their 
trade  into  all  those  countries  of  the  East,  including 
India,  of  which   authentic  information  had    been 
thus  brought  home  ". 
^|^2et        These  earliest  relations  of  our  own  country  with 
B^u£      India,  were  but  the  prelude  to  others  which  soon 
X^f^t  afterwards  arose.    Already  had  one  solitary  English- 
inSHTbT'    ™^t^>  iiamed  Thomas  Stevens,  sailed  from  Lisbon, 
ctl^lf      on  board  a  Portuguese  ship,  for  Goa ;  and  the  letter 
ulMh*^  written  from  that  city,  in   1579,  to  his  parents, 
giving  a  minute  account  of  his  voyage,  is  recorded 
by  Hakluyt ".     But,  ere  long,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  writing  down  from  the  mouth  of  an  officer, 
who  himself  bore  a  command  in  the  expedition, 
the  account  of  the  first  voyage  made  by  an  English 
vessel  to  India,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  was  performed  in   1591,  by  Captain  James 
Lancaster,   in  the  Edward  Bonaventura.    He  had 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  on  the  tenth  of  April  in  that 
year,  in  company  with  two  other  vessels,  one  of 

"  Hakluyt,  ii.  382— 399.  «  Hakluyt,  ii.  681— 585. 

•>  Hakluyt.  il.  434—442. 
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whicb  was  sent  home  from  S&ldanha  Baj,  with  those  chap. 
of  the  crews  who  had  fellen  sick ;  and  the  otiier  ■ — .-^ 
was  sqiarated  from  him  in  a  storm,  which  overtook 
them  sooD  after  the;  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  and  he  saw  no  more  of  her.  After  haTing 
touched  at  the  Comoro  and  Zanzibar  islands,  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  he  doubled  the  southern  extremity 
of  Hindustan,  Cape  Comorin,  in  May,  1593,  and  bore 
awaj  for  the  Nicobar  islands,  which  lie  to  the  South- 
East  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  but,  failing  to  reach 
them,  he  made  for  Sumatra ;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Malacca,  and  other  places  adjacent  In  hia  passage 
homewards  he  touched  at  St.  Helena  " ;  and,  having 
been  then  carried  out  of  bis  course  a  great  way  West- 
ward by  tempestuous  winds,  lost  his  vessel  at  Mona, 
a  small  island  in  the  West  Indies.  Happily  for  him 
and  the  survivors  of  his  ship's  company,  a  French  ves- 
sel bound  to  St.  Domingo,  discovered  and  took  them 
away,  and  brought  them  eventually  safe  to  Dieppe ; 
whence  they  reached  England  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  1594". 

The  highway  to  the  East  now  seemed  fairly  open ; 
and,  soon  after  the  return  of  Captain  Lancaster  to 

^  There  ii  a  carious  account  in  afterward  wee  perceived :  for  wbe- 

thii  part  of  tbe  narrative,  of  bis  ther  be  were  put  in  fi%ht  of  vt, 

findinr  at  Ihti  island  one  of  the  not  knowing  at  lint  what  we  were, 

iavalid  aeamen  who  had  bean  left  whether  &iendi  or  foes,  or  of  sud- 

tbere,  eighteen  montfaa  before,  bj  den  ioy  when  he  understood  we 

the  venel  which  we  have  alTomdy  were  hii  old  consort*  and  coni^ 

seen  was  sent  home  from  Saldanha  trymen,   be   became   idle-headed. 

Bay :  '  At  our  comming  wee  found  and  for  eight  dayes  apace,  neither 

bin)  at  &esh  in  colour,  and  in  as  night  nor  daj  tooke  any  naturall 

^ood  plight  of  body  to  our  eeem-  rest,   and   so  at   length   died  for 

in^  as  might  be,  but  crazed  in  lack  of  sleep."    Hakhiyt,  ii.  592. 

minde  and  halfe  nut  of  his  wits,  as  ■■  Hakluyt,  ii.  566 — £95. 
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CHAP.  England,— on  the  last  day  of  the  jear  1600, — Eliza^ 
' — ^— '  beth  granted  a  charter  to  George  Earl  of  Cumber- 
tio^^^o  land  and  others,  to  be  a  body  corporate  bj  the  name 
i"dBc»ni-  of  the  'Governor  and  company  of  merchants  of 
Si^Veoo. '   London  trading  to  the  East  Indies  "*.' 

sumnuryof  It  wiU  be  Seen,  then,  from  the  review  which  we 
o-ctia,  have  taken  in  this  and  the  former  chapters,  that  a 
distinct  and  experimental  knowledge  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  English,  of  the  most  distant  and 
opposite  quarters  of  the  globe,  during  the  long  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  No  permanent  settlements,  it  is  true, 
were  effected  any  where  throughout  this  period; 
and  we  have  already  called  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  fact,  that,  whilst  some  of  the  richest  provinces  in 
the  East  and  In  the  West  were  tributary  to  Portugal 
and  Spain,  the  territories  of  England  were  still  con- 
fined  to  her   own   seargirt   shore.     Yet,    were  the 

"  Anderson'i  Hiitoiy  of  Com-  canta  to  admire,  that  the  Kings  of 

merce  in  Macphenon'a  Annals,  il.  the   Moluccaes,   and    laua  maior, 

216.     It  appears,  from  a  passage  haue   desired  the   Fauour  of   her 

in  Hakluvt'a' Epistle  Dedicatorie,'  maiestie,  and  the  commerce  and 

addrewea  to  Sir  Francis  WaUing-  traffike  of  her  people?  Is  it  not 

ham,    and    prefixed    to   the   first  as  strage  that  the  l>ome  naturalles 

edition  of  hia  voyages,  that,  owine'  of  lepen,  and  the  Philippineea  are 

totheintercoursetnus  opened  with  here  to  be  seene,  agreeing  with 

the  East,  some  natires  from  the  our  climate,  apealung  our  langoage, 

Moluccas  and  Philippine  isles  had  and  informing  vs  of  the  state  of 

found     their    way    to     England,  their  eaateme  habitations  ?     For 

'  Lucius  Florus,'  he  saja, '  in  the  mice   own   part.   1   take   it   u  « 

verj  end  of  bis  historie  de  geslis  pledge   of   God'a    further   faaoor 

Romanomm,  recordeth  as  a  won-  both  vnlo  vs  and  them  :  to  then 

dcrful    miracle,    that    the    Seres,  especial];,  into   whose   doores  I 

(which  I  take  to  be  the  people  of  doabt  not  in  time  shal  Iw  by  ys 

Cathaj  or  China,^  sent  smoasaa-  caried   the  incomparable  treasure 

dors  to  Rome,  to  intreate  friend-  of  the  trueth  of  Christianity,  and 

ship,  as  moued  with  the  fame  of  of  the  Gospell,  while  we  vse  and 

the  nujestr  of  the  Romane  Em-  exercise  common  trade  nith  tbeir 

pire.     And  have  not  we  as  good  mkrchants.'  i.  vIL 
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fonndations  of  her  future  greatness  laid  in  the  Tery  chap. 
efforts  which  had  appeared  bo  fruitleaa.  Her  flag  ' — s^— 
had  entered  the  icy  straits  of  Greenland  and  La^ 
hrador,  and  passed  the  most  North^u  extremities  of 
Norway,  Bussia,  and  Lapland ;  had  been  set  np, 
in  token  of  soTOreignty,  in  the  chief  haven  of  New- 
foundland ;  had  waved,  once  and  again,  upon  the 
shores  of  Virginia;  had  mingled  in  the  shock  of 
battle,  amid  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Peru;  and,  as  it 
floated  throngh  the  straits  of  Magellan,  across  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  had  been  welcomed  by 
native  chieftains  of  islands  within  the  tropics.  It 
had  been  unfurled,  also,  for  a  brief  season,  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Caspian  sea,  by  those  whose  ad- 
venturous footsteps  led  them,  in  that  direction,  from 
Bussia;  and  had  been  carried,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ozns,  into  the  Persian  territory.  It  had  visited 
the  ports  and  marte  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Archipe- 
lago, the  Levant,  and  the  Southern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea;  had  long  been  known  to  the 
traffickers  of  the  Canary  isles,  and  those  who  dwelt 
upon  the  shores  of  Guinea  and  Benin;  and,  at 
length,  pursuing  its  way  to  the  islands  and  conti- 
nents of  the  East,  had  passed  the  Southern  Cape 
of  Afnca. 

By  the  prosecution  of  these  varied  enterprises,  RcAccUaas 
a  way  was  opened  to  the  vast  possessions,  which  a^orthi 
now  form  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  of  theubiuhidTa 
British  Empire.  We  have  ^ven,  as  briefly  as  we  *h^'rui«> 
could,  the  narrative  of  their  progress  thus  far,  fuidwcnan-' 
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CHAP,  shall  continue  to  do  so  with  recqaect  to  the  sequel; 
^-J^J^  because  it  is  impossible,  without  some  general  know- 
■uch  eniar-  ledge  of  the  manner  by  which  the  Colonies  them- 
selves were  acquired,  to  discern  clearly  that  por^ 
tion  of  their  history,  which  we  desire  to  trace  in 
the  present  work.  The  motives,  which  prompted 
such  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  our  countrymeo* 
it  must  be  confessed,  were,  for  the  most  part,  those 
of  pride,  and  avarice,  and  ambition.  In  making  this 
acknowledgnient,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact, 
that  there  were  mtmy,  bearing  a  prominent  part  in 
some  of  these  expeditions,  who  iaithiiilly  recognised 
the  great  and  sacred  obligations,  which  are  imposed 
upon  every  Christian  nation  by  the  extension  of  her 
temporal  power ;  and  who  manifested  also  a  desire  to 
discharge  those  obligations  to  the  uttermost.  Neither 
have  we  forgotten,  that,  in  some  of  the  earliest  docu- 
ments which  exist, — containing  either  instructions 
for  the  management  of  such  expeditions,  or  conferring 
privileges  upon  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  them, — an  express  and  formal  avowal  of 
the  same  holy  principles  appears.  So  far  from  leav- 
ing these  points  out  of  consideration,  or  undervalu- 
ing the  important  testimony  which  they  supply,  we 
have  taken  care  to  bring  them  distinctly  under  the 
attention  of  the  reader ;  and  have  asked  him  to  mark 
them,  the  more  carefully,  because  they  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  noticed  by  the  general  historian.  Nevertheless, 
after  making,  freely  and  gratefully,  every  admission 
which  the  authority  of  such  evidence  demands,  it  is 
impossible  to  look  abroad  upon  the  lands  and  seas 
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traTersed  by  oar  countrymen  in  that  day,  and  ob-  chap. 
serve  the  labours,  the  conflicts,  the  perils  which  they  — .^ 
encountered,  and  not  feel  that  it  was  the  thirst  of 
gold,  the  lust  of  power,  the  jealousy  of  rival  thrones^ 
which  urged  them  forward  to  the  struggle ;  and  that 
violence  and  fraud  were  the  means  which  they 
employed  to  gain  for  themselves  the  victory.  Such 
elements  of  disturbance  are  at  work  for  ever  in  the 
world,  because  they  are  the  fruits  of  sin ;  and  sin  is 
not  yet  destroyed.  But  He,  who  can  alone  bring 
low  man's  proud  desires,  and  smooth  his  rugged  pas- 
sions, and  make  straight  his  crooked  paths,  and  turn 
even  his  erring  counsels  into  instruments  for  accom- 
plishing His  own  righteous  will, — '  so  that  what  was 
first  in  God's  providence,  was  but  second  in  man's 
appetite  and  intention",' — has  supplied,  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  the  remedy  which  can  alone  keep 
down  effectually  the  fearfol  outbreaks  of  human  ^n- 
fulnesB.  It  was  manifestly,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
that  portion  of  His  Church,  which  proclaimed  the 
message  of  that  Gospel,  and  dispensed  its  ordi- 
nances in  our  own  land,  to  do  what  in  her  lay,  at 
such  a  moment,  to  infuse  into  the  heaving  mass  of 
selfish  and  greedy  appetites,  the  sanctifying  and 
wholesome  leaven  entrusted  to  her  hands.  When 
tidings  were  conveyed  to  her,  from  every  quarter, 

*>  '  h  cannot  be  affirmed,  if  one  silver,    and    temporal   profit  and 

apeak  ingenuouely,  that  it  wu  the  glory  =  ■<>   that  vfaat  wai  Gnt  in 

proptgadon  of  tne  ChiiitiAn  faith  Gods  protidence,  wu  but  second 

that  was  the  adamant  of  that  dU-  in  man'a  appetite   and  intention.' 

coveiT,    entry,    and    plantation.  Lord      Bacon's      Advertisement 

fnamelyt  of  tbfl  Spaiuardi  In  the  toncbing  an  Holy  War.     Worka, 

Wettem  world];  bnt   g^ild    and  vu.  123. 
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^^^-  of  lands  and  seas  laid  open,  which  before  were  not 
" — " — '  known,  or  only  vaguely  heard  of;  and, — when  the 
knowledge  of  such  tidings  was  giving  fresh  impulse 
and  new  hopes,  to  the  mariner,  the  merchant,  the 
man  of  science  the  statesman,  and  the  soldier, — it 
was  her  part  to  proclaim  more  loudly  the  righte- 
ousness of  Him  who  was  alone  the  God  of  their 
salvation;  and  to  impress,  yet  more  &ithfuUy,  upon 
the  curious  and  busy  moltitude  around  her,  the  les- 
sons of  His  blessed  truth,  who  is  "  the  hope  of  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them  that  remain  in 
the  broad  sea  **."  The  eye  of  sense  was  dazzled  by 
the  pearls  and  costly  genu  brought  from  a&r;  but 
the  "one  pearl  of  great  price"  outweighed  them 
all ;  and  it  was  for  her  to  lead  her  people,  the  more 
diligently,  to  seek  it,  that,  finding  and  retaining 
that  treasure,  they  might  be  rich  indeed".  And, 
further  still,  if  any  of  them  were  about  to  leave 
their  fether-land,  that  they  might  find,  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, a  dwelling-place  and  a  home  in  other  quarters 
of  the  globe,  she  ought  still  to  have  followed  them 
with  the  Word  of  God,  with  her  prayers  and  ordi- 
nances ;  seeking  ever  to  be  "  present  in  spirit"  with 
those  who  were  "  absent  in  body  ** ;"  and  holding  up 
to  the  barbarians,  in  whose  land  her  children  thus 
fixed  their  habitation,  the  light  which  should  "guide" 
their  "  feet  into  the  way  of  peace  **." 
The  examination,  upon  which  we  are  now  about 
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to  enter,  will  show  how  far  the  Church  was 
mindful  of  this  sacred  duty;  and  how  far  the  "^ 
difficulties  which  she  had  to  encounter,  acted  aa 
hindrances  to  the  proper  discharge  of  her  responsi- 
bilities. That  there  were  difficulties, — beavy  and 
appalling, — which  assailed  her  from  within  and  from 
without,  is  a  fact  which  the  history  to  he  pursued  by 
ns  will  reveal  in  characters  too  plain  to  be  misun- 
derstood. And  the  record  of  them  will  not  be 
without  profit,  if,  by  teaching  ns  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  the  services  performed,  the  errors  com- 
mitted, and  the  perils  passed  tbrough,  by  the  men  of 
a  former  generation,  we  may  be  the  better  prepared 
to  endure  the  trials,  and  discharge  the  duties,  and 
surmount  the  obstacles,  which  await'us  in  oar  own. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND  DURING  TUB 

BEIONS  OF  EUZABBTH  AND  JAH^  THE  FIRST. 

A.D.    1558-1625. 

The  cooditioD  of  the  Church  of  Engltnd  at  the  time  of  plantiDgr  ear 
first  Colonies,  &  reuoo  for  inquiring  ioto  the  CMues  which  produced 
it — Acts  of  Supreimic;  and  Conformity  in  the  firit  y ears  of  Elixabetb 
— The  Queen's  Iqjnnctions  concerning  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  in  the 
same  year — The  Thirty-nine  Articles — Rise  of  the  Puritans — Arch- 
bishop Parker  —  His  prudence  and  forbearance  towards  RoDian 
Cathotici,  with  regard  to  enibrcing  the  Act  of  Supremacy — Hit 
conduct  towHrds  the  Puritans — The  Bull  of  Pope  Pins  the  I^fth,  in 
1570 — Proceedings  of  the  Engligh  Parliament,  in  consequeace,  against 
Komiih  KecoBsnts — The  progress  of  Puritanism — Admonition  to  the 
Parliament  by  tbe  Puritans,  in  1572— Cart wright— The  first  English 
Presbytery  at  Wandsworth — Archlnshop  Grindal — The  Brownists 
—  Archbishop  Whitgift — Proceedings  against  tbe  Puritans — The 
Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  High  Commission — Wlutaker — Hooker 
— AccesKon  of  James  the  First — The  Hampton-Court  Conference 
— Translation  of  tbe  Bible — Canons — Archbishop  Bancroft — Arch- 
bishop  Abbot — Summary  Review. 

CHAP.  We  have  stated,  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  that 
'  many  and  appalling  diflScuItiea  beset  the  Church  ■ 
if  ^"  of  England,  in  the  age  which  witnessed  the  plant- 
EngUndst  itig  of  our  first  Colonies;  and  that  the  sequel  of 
pimn^na  our  this  historj  Will  show  how  grievously  the  exercise 
n»,.inioii  of  her  ministrations,  in  those  new  fields  of  labour, 
'""  ""hi  h  ^™*  encumbered  by  their  weight.  These  difficulties 
PTMiaced  it.  were  so  Tarious,  and,  all  of  them,  so  closely  iuter- 
woveD  with  the  texture  of  our  national  history,  that 
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it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  trace,  as  we  have  under-    ^^u^' 
taken  to    do,    the  progress  of  their  consequences  ' — -     ' 
abroad,  without  first  taking  a  brief  survej  of  the 
causes  which  originated  them  at  home: — and  this 
we  are  about  to  attempt  in  the  present  chapter. 

A  reference  has  been  already  made,  generally,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  £ighth ;  its  progress,  under  Edward 
the  Sixth;  the  check,  which  it  received  from  Mary; 
and  its  renewal  and  completion,  upon  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  The  bare  recital  of  these 
fiicts  prepares  ua,  in  some  degree,  to  expect  the 
events  which  followed  them.  It  tells  us  what  oppo- 
sition the  Reformed  Church  of  our  land  would  be 
likely  to  encounter,  on  the  one  side,  from  Rome, 
eager  to  regain  the  power  which  she  had  lost ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  from  those,  whose  dread  of  Romish 
tyranny  and  Romish  corruptions,  led  them  to  recoil 
from  every  thing  which  had  borne  her  name,  or  watt 
associated  with  -  her  services.  And  what  marvel  is 
it,  i(  amid  the  din  and  turmoil  of  disputes  so  com- 
plicated, and  in  an  age  of  such  relentless  despotism, 
the  champions  of  the  truth  themselves  should  have 
failed  sometime);  to  listen  to  her  commands,  and 
been  betrayed  into  the  performance  of  acts  which 
her  voice  condemns,  and  of  which  her  followers  are 
ashamed? 

The  commencement    of   Elizabeth's   reign  was  xcdofSu- 
marked  by  the  enactment  of  two  statutes ',  which  coi^uity 
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^y^-   incorporated  the  Ohurch  of  England  with  the  con- 

in  the''fint'  stitotion  of  the  realm.    They  were  the  Acts  of  Su- 
]^[^^     premacy  and  Conformity;   the  first  of  which  're- 
stored to  the  crown  the  uicient  jurisdiction  over  the 
estate  ecclesiastical  and  spiritnal,  and  abolished  all 
foreign  powers  repugnant  to  the  same:'    and  the 
second  legally  re-eitablished  the  reformed  worship, 
and  prohibited  any  change  of  its   rites  and  disci- 
pline, except  with  the  sanction  of  the  appointed 
rulers  of  the  Church  *. 
Wn3S™'      '^^  objects  intended  to  be  secured  by  these  Acte^ 
Se  cum   were  further  explained  in  the  '  Injunctions  given  by 
^J^'^the  Queen's  Majesty,  concerning  both  the  Clergy 
^^-         and  Luty  of  this  Realm,'  and  published  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign,  1559*.     These  Injunctions,  after 
setting  forth  certain  proriaions  for  the  iaithful  and 
regular  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 
various  orders  of  the  Clergy,  contain  also  '  An  Ad- 
monition to  simple  men,  deceived  by  maliciouS)'  in 
which  reference  is  distinctly  made  to  the  oath,  re- 
quired under  the  Act  of  Supremacy;  and   to  the 

*  Hallun's  Conetitiilional  Hii-  '  BUhop  Spurow'i  Collection  of 

torj  of  Engluid,  i.  pp.  I5S  and  Article*,  l^unctioiu,  &e.,  pp.  66 

S31.    See  aUo  Gladttooe's  Slate  — M,  Second  edition.     The  chief 

in  it*  relations  with  the  Church,  ii.  voioia  of  difference  between  these 

Its,  119,  where  it  is  shown,  mott  Iqjiinctioiuof  EliEabeth.andtboae 

clearly,  that  neither  the  number  iwued   by  Edward,  twelve  jeart 

nor  authority  of  the  Romish  pre-  before,  are  given  in   Blunt'a  His- 

latea,  who  opposed  the  paaiing  of  tory  of  the  ReformBliim,  pp.  300 

the  above   Acta,  was  auch  aa  to  — 311  i  and  are  worthy  of  notice, 

inTalidate   the   propontion    there  as  fnmithinK  ad  index  to  the  pro- 


maintained, — namely,  that  the  Eli-  gross  of  opinion  which  had  been 

zabetban  Reformation  waa  founded  made   in  the   interval.     See   also 

on,  and  ratified  and  accepted  by,  Cardwell'a   Documentary    Annals 

the    authority    of  the    National  of  tbe  Refonoed  Church  of  Eng- 

Church.  land.  i.  178—209. 
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restraints,  by  which  it  was  still  intended  to  control  ^S,Y' 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  Some  persons,  ' — - — ' 
it  appears,  had  inferred,  from  the  terms  of  the  said 
oath,  that  thereby  *the  kings  or  qaeens  of  this  realm, 
possessore  of  the  crown,  might  challenge  authority 
Mid  power  of  ministry  of  divine  service  in  the 
Church.'  The  correctness  of  such  an  interpretation 
is  consequently  denied,  and  the  assertion  broadly 
made,  that  no  other  authority  was,  or  would  be,  ex- 
ercised by  the  Queen  than  that  which  *  was,  of  an- 
cient time,  due  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm ; 
that  is,  under  God,  to  have  the  sovereignty  and  rule 
over  all  manner  of  persons  bom  within  these  her 
realms,  dominions  and  countries,  of  what  estate, 
either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever  they  may  be, 
so  as  no  other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have 
any  superiority  over  them '.' 

The  principle,  upon  which  such  Acts  were  passed, 
and  such  explanations  concerning  them  promulgated, 
was  the  belief  that  the  whole  body  of  citizens, 

^  Buhop  Sparrow's  CollectiQn,  right  to  define  articlea  of  faith,  to 

Sec  nt  »iip.  pp.  61,  S3.  Mr.  HaUain,  change  ancient    ceremonin    for> 

in   hii   Conslitutioiwl   History,  i.  meriv  adopted  bj  the  Catholic  «di] 

152,  n.  has  rightly  called  the  at-  Aptoatolic   Church,  or  to  minister 

tantiODof  the  reader  to  the  above  the   word   or   the    HUiraaients   of 

document,  and  pointed    out   tbe  God;  but  that  she  conceived  it 

importance   of  that  'contemponi-  her  dutj  to  take  care  that  all  es- 

neoua  expoaitiou  of  the  law'  which  tates  under  her  rule  should  lire  in 

it  coDtaiua.     This  expoMtion  was  the  faith  and  obedience   of  tbe 

further  conflrined  by  a  proclama-  Cbriatian  rel^on,  to  we  all  laws 

tion,  issued  by  Elizabeth  ten  jears  ordained  for   that   end   dulj   ob- 

afisrwarda,  after  the  BuppresaiOD  of  Bsrred,   and  to  proride  that  the 

the  north^  rebellion,  in  which  it  Church   be  ^vemed  and  taught 

iiexpresslysteted.tbat'sbecluiDed  by archbuhopt,  bishops,  and  min- 

no   other   eccleMasticol    authority  istera.'     See  Gladstone's  State  in 

than  had  been  due  to  her  prede-  its    relations    with    the    Church, 

cesson ;   that   she   pretended   no  Fourth  editiou,  ii.  34,  25. 
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CHAP.  Dnited  under  one  temporal  govemor,  the  Sovereign, 
' — >. — '  conid  alone  be  preserved  in  peace  and  order,  by  the 
exercise,  on  the  one  hand,  of  those  means  of  grace 
which  were  ministered  through  the  Church ;  and  by 
being  protected,  on  the  other,  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  any  power,  from  within  or  from  without, 
which  interfered  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
The  authority,  thus  established,  was  not  the  intrusion 
of  secular  dominion  into  matters  spiritual,  nor  the 
judgment  of  human  tribunals  upon  truths  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone  had  revealed,  and  of  which  His 
Church  was  the  appointed  keeper  and  witness.  Still 
less  was  it  any  compromise  of  the  trust  committed 
to  the  keejring  of  the  Church, — any  fiuthless  desire 
to  reap  temporal  benefit,  at  the  cost  of  her  own 
integrity, — which  led  her  thus  to  recognise  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown.  The  essential  character- 
istics which  belonged  to  her,  in  her  separate  con- 
dition, were  not  lost  by  her  incorporation  with  the 
State,  any  more  than  were  those  of  the  State  itself. 
A  freer  course  only  was  opened  for  the  exercise  of 
her  proper  functions,  and  the  solemn  avowal  more 
distinctly  made,  that  the  glory  of  Grod  was  the  salva- 
tion of  His  people.  True,  the  coercive  power,  which 
-was  supplied  by  this  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  with 
the  civil  authority,  and  placed  in  the  hands  both  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  of  the  Church,  was 
a  grievous  hindrance  in  the  way  of  her  securing  the 
intended  benefit ;  and  the  difficulties,  by  which  she 
was  afterwards  beset,  may  be  traced  mainly  to  the 
operation  of  this  cause.     It  is  a  power,  which  the 
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natural  intolerance  of  the  human  mind  makes  always  chap. 
formidable ;  and  which  the  despotic  spirit  of  the  six-  ' — v — ' 
teeuth  century  invested  with  its  most  appalling 
attributes.  It  was  not  essential,  however,  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  that 
such  an  evil  should  have  existed ;  it  was  a  contin- 
gency, so  to  speak,  which  arose  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  age;  and  would,  probably,  in  that  period 
of  disturbance,  have  appeared  under  one  or  another 
form,  whatsoever  might  have  been  the  iiamework 
of  the  body  politic  It  does  not  invalidate  the  main 
point,  to  which  we  have  directed  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, namely,  the  real  character  of  the  doctrine  of 
regal  supremacy  in  the  Elizabethan  era  *. 


UioThirl)'- 

•  See    Arcbbiahop     Bramhall's  and  inTElid  acta  done  under  Queen  ",'■"  *'*'' 

Answer  to  Ls  Milletiere,  Works,  Maij,  or  they  were  founded  upon  ^  "* 

i.  SI;  bUo  Gladstone's  State  in  iti  tbe  preliminary  Judgment  of  the 

relatione  with  the  Church,  ii.  21,  Church    Intimately    anembled.' 

23.     Thi*  view  of  the  subject  is  ii.  1 64, 165.    In  the  Znricb  letters, 

confirmed  in  another  part  of  Mr.  ktely   publiahed    by   the   Parker 

Gladstone's  work,  wherein  he  cite*  Society,  tbe  letter  of  Jewel  to 

tbe    change  mode  by  Elizabeth,  Bullinger,  noticed  in  the  abova 

from   the  title   of  'head'  of  the  passage,  (and  which  is  there  quoted 

Church  to  that  of  'gOTemor,'  as  a  nvm   Collier,)  is  given  at  p.  32  ; 

proof  of  tbe  mitiKated  theory  of  and  also  another  from  Jewel   to 

the  supremacy  in  her  reign.  Alter  Peter   Martyr,  in   which  he  aaya 

3nolingthepB3Bi^inalatterfrom  that  he  a  'certainly  not  moch 
ewel  to  Bullinger,  which  proves  displeased,'  because  '  the  queen 
thia  change,  he  adds, '  The  differ-  declines  being  styled  the  head  of 
once  in  spirit  between  these  two  the  church,'  p.  24.  The  saoie 
titles  is  very  great.  Both  imply  a  collection  contains  a  letter  froni 
■upretnocyi  but  headship  is  supre-  Parkhurst  to  Bullinger,  in  Hoy, 
tnacy  by  virtue  of  original  pt^tion  1559;in  which  he  refers  to  the 
in  the  body;  rovemonihip  is  tn-  chon^  made  by  Elizabeth  from 
premacy  by  virtue  of  an  acquired  the  title  of  'head'  to  that  of 'go- 
position,  and  power  extrinsic  to  vemor,'  p.  29,  but  ha\i  to  see  the  ** 
the  body.  And  the  great  eccle-  dislJDCtion  between  tbem,  which 
eiastical  enactments  of  this  reign,  has  been  so  justly  pointed  out  by 
were  either  reversals  of  irregular  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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CHAP,  eommittee  of  divines  had  been  instructed  '  to  review 
' — - — '  the  Book  of  CommoQ  Prayer  and  order  of  Cere- 
monies and  Service  in  the  Church,*  which  had 
been  adopted  in  England  during  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reign.  The  committee  laid  their  report  before  the 
cooncil ;  and,  before  any  final  measure  was  adopted  in 
relation  to  this  important  sul^ect,  a  conference  was 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  be- 
tween the  leading  Romanists  and  Reformers,  on  the 
chief  points  at  issue  between  them.  The  perverse 
conduct  of  the  Romanists  at  this  conference  prevented 
any  proper  discussion ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  embodying  the 
alterations  proposed  by  the  committee  of  divines, 
vas  Minexed  to  the  Bill  of  Uniformity,  when  laid 
before  the  houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  upon  that  Bill 
passing  into  a  law,  it  became  the  authorized  organ 
to  direct  and  animate  the  devotions  of  the  people  *. 
The  settlement  of  the  'Article  of  Reli^on,'  soon 
followed  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  They  had  been  originally  drawn  up— chiefly, 
it  is  believed,  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley ', — and  pub* 
lished  in  155'2,  by  the  authority  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  *for  the  avoiding  diversities  of  opinions,  and 
stablishing  consent  touching  true  religion.'  They 
were  then  forty-two  in  number.     They  were  again 


>  See  the  fint  and  Becond  chap,  in  later  times  aereed  to  b;  Con< 

ten  of  CordweU't  Histoi?  of  Con-  vocation,  and  finally  a4iu»ted  by 

ferences,  &c.  on  the  Bootof  Com-  it  in  1661.    Gladstooe,  at  sup.  ii. 

mini  I^yer.    It  u  important  to  119. 

otwerret1]atthePniyei>Book,ttiui  ^  Burnet's  HUtory  of  the  Re- 
enacted  by  ParliameDt  at  first,  was  formation,  ii.  265. 
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submitted  to  the  consideration  of  *  the  Archbishops  chap. 
and  Bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole  Clergy  ' — -^ 
in  the  CouTocation,  holden  at  London,  in  the  year 
1562 ' ; '  and  agreed  upon  and  published,  with  some 
few  alterations  in  their  terms  as  well  as  in  their 
number,  which  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine  *.  At  a 
later  period  of  the  same  reign, — ^namely,  in  1571, — 
they  were  revised  once  more ;  received  some  fiirther 
slight  alterations ;  and  were  *  deliberately  read  and 
confirmed  again  by  the  subscription  of  the  hands  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Upper  house, 
and  by  the  subscription  of  the  whole  Clergy  of  the 
Nether-house  in  their  Convocation'  which  was  then 
holden  '*.  Thus  solemnly  were  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  thus  distinctly  was 
the  protest  made  and  recorded  against  the  &lse 
glosses  which  had  been  thrust  upon  it  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  by  the  members  of  any  other  com- 
munion. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  these  important  ruc  of  ib* 
questions  does  not  reveal  the  existence  of  any  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  peace  of  our  Church.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  did  indeed  quickly  arise, — and 
had  arisen,  even  before  the  last  mentioned  revision  of 
the  Articles  had  taken  place, — but  they  were  asso- 
ciated, in  the  first  instance,  vrith  matters  of  inferior 

*  See  tbe  heading  praflzed  to  Articles  tmd  those  set  fbnranl  bj 
the  Arriclei.  Ther  were  not  King  Edward,  are  all  given  by 
finallr  SDbscribed  UDtU  the  twentj-  Burnet,  in  the  Recordi  appended 
ninth  of  Jannary,  1563.  Burnet'*  to  his  History  of  the  Reforma^on, 
Hutorj  of  the  Refomiation,  iii.  No.  55,  ir.  311— S17. 

452.  ^  See  the  Ratification  at  the  end 

*  The  diSercnccs  between  these    of  the  Articles. 
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c»AP.  moment,  namely,  the  refusal  to  wear  certwn  vest- 
* — - — '  menta,  and  to  conform  to  certain  practices,  required 
in  the  celebration  of  divine  services.  To  check  these 
irregularities  was  the  main  object  of  the  'Adver- 
tisements,' drawn  up  and  issued  in  1564,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbmy,  and  some  other  Bishops 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission".  And  they  who 
still  refused  to  comply  with  the  ii^unctioDS  herein 
addressed  to  them,  received,  about  the  same  time, 
the  name  of  Puritans  ".  It  was  a  hateful  and  hu- 
miliating struggle,  which  arose  out  of  causes  appe^ 
reutly  of  such  little  importance ;  involving  gradually 
interests  of  supreme  authority,  and  leading  to  the 
most  &tal  consequeuces.  Not  now,  indeed,  for  the 
first  time,  had  this  repugnance  to  wear  the  prescribed 
habits  been  manifested ;  since,  fourteen  years  before. 
Hooper  had  refused  to  be  consecrated  Bishop,  solely 
upon  the  same  groimd :  and  the  letters  which  passed 
between  him  and  Cranmer,  and  Bucer,  and  Peter 
Martyr,  upon  the  subject,  show  with  what  resolution 
he  maintained,  and  with  what  earnest  affection  and 

"  Strype'i  Life  of  Parker,  L  cfttion  of  the  Government,  &c.  of 

313—320.    S«e  alio  the  argument  the  Church   of  Et^and,   wuiut 

for  and  agunst  the  lawfulneM  of  the  iqjuriooi  reflections  of  Neal'a 

the  Tcstmentt  in  question,  drawn  Hiatory  of  the  Puriiana,  pp.  155, 

up.  u  Strjpe  thinlu,  by  the  Arch-  156. 

hishop  himseir.  and  sent  bj  lum  to         "  Fuller,  in  his  Church  Uiatory, 

Cecil,  'probablj  for  his  own  satiS'  assigns  the  first  appearance  of  the 

litciion,  and  to  give  him  a  fair  name  to  the  jear,  15B3;  and  adds, 

scheme  of  the  contest.'  L  334 —  in  his  own  quaint  way,  that '  the 

348.     A  li^t  of  the  varieties  which  grief  had  not  been  great,  if  it  had 

then  prevailed  in  the  celebration  ended  in  the  same.     Book  b.  p. 

of  Divine  Service,  (copied  from  a  76.      Archbishop    Parker    after- 


i{ier  beloonng'   to   Cedl,  given     wards    styled     them     Precisians. 
,'  Strvpe,  1.  302,)  is  quoted  also    Strype'i  Life  ~'  "--'—  ==   '" 
by  Dianop  Mados,  in  hia  *  Vindi- 
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careful  argument  they  sought  to  remove,  his  objee-  *^"^^- 
tions  ".  Nor  was  that  unhappy  dispute  ever  satisiac-  ' — ^ — ' 
torily  settled.  Hooper  consented,  indeed,  to  wear 
the  prescribed  habits  at  his  consecration,  (which  took 
place  the  year  following,  1551,)  and  upon  certain 
specified  solemn  occasions ;  but,  at  all  other  times, 
he  received  liberty  to  dispense  with  them".  The 
seed,  therefore,  was  not  only  sown,  but  the  blade 
had  sprung  up^  and  waa  growing  onwards  to  produce 
the  bitter  fruit  gathered  so  abundantly  in  the  age 
which  we  are  now  reviewing.  Much  of  the  pertina- 
cious zeal  displayed  by  those  who  scorned  the  use  of 
tippet,  cap,  and  surplice,  and  called  them  '  conjuring 
garments  of  Popery '','  may  be  ascribed  to  the  opin- 
ions which  they  had  imbibed,  and  to  the  practices 
which  they  had  seen  observed,  among  the  Reformers 
of  Frankfort,  Strasburgh,  Zurich,  and  Gene^  to 
whose  arms  they  had  been  compelled  to  fly  for  re- 
fuge, whilst  the  Marian  persecution  raged  in  England. 
The  intimacies  formed,  and  the  services  rendered 
at  that  time,  strengthened  those  bonds  of  sympathy 
between  the  members  of  our  Church  and  the  Pro- 
testant congregations  of  the  Continent,  which  bad 
been  first  created  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  by  a  sense 
of  the  common  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged 
against  Rome;  and  which  were  increased,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward,  by  the  assistance  which  Cranmer 
sought  and  received   at  the  hands  of  Martyr  and 

"  Buroet'i  HUtorj  of  the  Re-        »  Stripe's    Life  of  Parker,  i. 
furmaltOD,  ii.  242—246.  901. 

'*  Burnet  ut  nip.  ii.  264. 
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Bucer,  and  others  of  tbeir  leading  divines  '*.  And 
when  to  this  circnmatance  is  added  the  history  of  the 
melancholy  dissensions  touching  the  English  Ritual, 
which  broke  out  at  Frankfort,  during  the  residence 
of  the  exilea  in  that  city,  and  which  were  aggravated 
by  the  agitation  of  Knox,  and  the  decision  of  Cal- 
vin ",  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  astonishment, — 
however  deeply  it  must  excite  our  regret, — ^that  the 
return  to  their  native  land  of  men  who  bad  been 
exposed  to  such  influences,  should  have  brought  with 
it  disaffection  and  prejudice  in  its  train. 

The  prelate,  who  then  occupied  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, was  Matthew  Parker.  The  late  Archbishop, 
Cardinal  PoH  had  died  on  the  day  following  that 
which  witnessed  the  death  of  Mary,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne;  and,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  Parker, — ^who  was  then  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and,  in  the  language  of  Strype,  'a 
poor,  obscure,  absconding,  persecuted  clergymui,' — 
was '  advanced  to  the  very  top  of  ecclesiastical  honour 
and  trust  in  the  English  Church ;  though  altogether 
without  bis  seeking,  and  with  much  reluctancy ".' 
It  was  solely  because  be  was  believed  to  possess  the 
piety,  wisdom,  and  sobriety,  required  for  the  duties 
of  this  high  office,  that  he  was  recommended  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  Secretary  Cecil  and  the  Lord 


"  See   Hallun'B  Constitutioiwl  9—17. 

Histor;,  i.  238 ;   Keble's  Profkce  >r  Le  Baa's  Life  of  Jeirell,  pp. 

to  his  Edition  of  Hooker,  p.  li  ;  48,  49  ;  and   Bumeft   Historj'  of 

■Dd  Cardweiri  Inlrodaction  to  his  the  Reformation,  iL  537 — S29. 

HiitoTf  of  Conferencee,  &c.  oa  >■  Strype*!  life  of  Parker,  i.  69. 
the  Book  of  Common  Prajer,  pp. 
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Keeper  (Nicholas)  Bacon,  as  the  fittest  man  to  he  chap. 
preferred  to  it  They  had  been  the  compajiions  and  ' — - — ' 
friends  of  Parker  for  many  years;  and,  doubtless, 
their  r^;ard  for  him  was  shared  by  the  Queen,  who 
remembered  that  he  had  been  the  chaplain  and  ad- 
viser of  her  mother,  and  a  gnide  and  instructor  to 
herself  in  her  days  of  childhood".  After  many 
delays, — arising  from  his  own  unfeigned  desire  to 
decline  the  burden  of  responfflbility  about  to  be  laid 
upon  him, — Parker  was  consecrated  in  Lambeth 
Chapel,  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1659^". 

The  prudence  and  forbearance  which  he  displayed,  ^^^ 
upon  his  entrance  on  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  amply  £|;J^"g 
justiPf  his  appointment    The  advice  which  he  gave  ^JJ^t. 
to  the  Bishops,  with  respect  to  their  administration  JJj^J^^ 
of  the  oath,  and  exaction  of  the  penalties,  required  glfpl^'^y 
by  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and  his  letter  to  Cecil 
upon  the  subject  deserve  especial  notice;  for  they 
show  how  careful  he  was  not  needlessly  to  wound  the 
conscience,  or  endanger  the  life,  of  any  man.    The 
severity  of  the  Act  Bays  his  biographer,  created  in  his 
mind  'some  pensive  thoughts;'  and  he  wrote  to  his 
brethren  privately,  warning  them  'not  to  tender  the 
oath  a  second  time  to  any  (as  they  might  be  provoked 
probably  by  the  Papists'  obstinacy  sometimes  to  do) 
before  they  had   sent   to  him,  giving  him   notice 

"  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  i.  14;  eecrntion  aflerwards,  see  Strjrpe, 
tnd  Buniet'a  Hiatorj  of  the  Re-  L  69 — 125;  alio  ArcbbUbop  Brant- 
formation,  ii.  587.  hall's   Trestite  upon  the   lutgect, 

"  For  the  hiitory  of  Pariier's  Works,  iiL  21  — 112;  and  Hal- 

nominatioD  to  the  Archbiihopric,  lam's    CoDs^tutlonal    History,  i. 

and  of  his  confirawtioD  and  con-  160,  note. 
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thereof  and  bad  received  his  letter  id  answer  there- 
'  (into  ".*  The  effect  of  tliis  wise  and  equitable  coo- 
duct  was  to  restrain,  at  that  critical  juncture,  the 
outbreak  of  many  fierce  and  contending  pasmons  *' ; 
and  a  bappj  destiny  would  it  have  been  for  the 
Chnrch  over  which  he  presided,  if  the  same  spirit 
had  been  permitted  to  govern  her  councils  in  after 
years. 
■^  The  conduct  of  Parker  towards  the  Puritans  has 
been  reproached,  but  not  always  with  justice,  by  their 
historians  for  its  undue  severity.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  he  did  not  flee  with  the  other  English  exiles,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  to  the  continent,  during  the 
reign  of  Mary ;  but  chose  rather  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  storm  of  persecution,  in  such  an  asylum  as 
he  could  find  in  his  native  land.  And  so  &r,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  was  not  ready  to  sympathize  with  all 
the  scruples,  which  his  brethren  ui^;ed  upon  their 
return.  Bnt  it  from  that  very  cause,  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  surveying,  more  calmly  and  leisurely, 
the  gronnds  of  offence^  and  seeing  their  real  insigni- 
ficance; if  the  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  continuance  in  England,  of  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  English  people,  con- 
vinced him  that  more  persons  would  be  offended 
than  conciliated  by  the  concession  of  the  points  in 

-' Str7pe'BLireofParker,i.247.  oftheMmen.    And  tbit.  Novel, 

"  Its  effect  WW,  ae  Stmie  also  the  Dean  of  St.  Fuil'i,  confidently 

■tatea,  '  that  none  of  the  Fopi^  telli  Dornnui   bis    adrerasry,    in 

Irisfao|>s  nor  diTinei  had  thu  oath  print,  aaying  that  the  oath  was 

administered  to  them,  except  that  never  required  of  them.*    Life  of 

hloodf  man  Booer,  so  tender  was  Parker,  i.  250. 
the  state  of  tbe  estates  and  lives 
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;  and  if,  lastly,  he  was  led  to  believe^  not  chap. 
only  from  the  chuacter  of  the  complaints  them-  ■ — f^ 
selves,  but  also  from  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
urged,  that  impatience  of  all  control  and  a  presump- 
tuouB  arbitrary  selfwill,  were  the  real  influences  by 
which  many  of  the  olijectore  were  swayed,  assuredly, 
he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  resisted  them.  He 
did  not,  however,  betray  any  eager  and  impatient 
desire  to  detect,  or  repress,  the  irregularities  uid 
disorders  of  which  he  disapproved.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  first  four  or  five  years  of  his  Primacy 
passed  away  without  any  steps  being  taken  to  re- 
strain the  evil.  He  hoped,  probably,  that  time  might 
mitigate,  if  not  remove,  its  influence ;  and  that  the 
examples  of  such  honoured  men  as  Grindal,  Sandys, 
Horn,  and  Jewel, — ^who  had  themselves  once  hesi- 
tated as  to  the  lawfulness  of  certain  vestments  and 
practices,  but  afterwards  felt  it  their  duty  to  con- 
form**,— might  have  led  others  to  follow  the  same 

"  '  Thef  coiuulted    tog^ether,'  foreig;Dera,  their  fmnds,  sogvested 

•aye  Strjpe, '  what  to  do,  ^ing  in  fo  them.'     Annals   of  the  Reror- 

■ome  doubt  whether  to  enter  into  m&tion  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  i. 

their   function!.      But   thej   con-  864.     There  is  a  most  remark^le 

eluded  unanimously  not  to  desert  letter  written  by  Bishop  Horn  (of 

their  minbtiy,  for  some  rites,  that,  Winchester)  to  Bullinger,  in  1571, 

a*  they  considered  were  but  a  few,  in  which  he  contrasts  his  old  ra- 

nnd  not  evil  in  themselTea,  espe-  pugnuice  to  wear  the  habits  with 

dally   since   the   doctrine  of  the  the   paramount    authority   of  the 

Gospel  remained  pure  and  entire,  duties  to  which  hu  had  been  sum- 

And  in  this  counsel,  which  they  moned : — '  We  are  not  so   much 

liad  at  iirat  taken,  they  continued  concerned  (he  says)  about  the  Gt- 

still  well  satisfied ;  and  also  upon  ness   of  our  apparel  (panno),  as 

the  considentions  that  by  filling  about  rightly  dividing  the  bread 

these   rooms  in  the  Church  they  (pane)  of  the  Lord  ;  nor,  in  fine, 

might   keep   out   Lutherans,  and  do  we  deem  it  of  bo  much  codsC' 

such  as  were  suspected  papists:  queoce,  if  onr  own  coat  appears 

which  was  an  argument  the  learned  unbefitting,  as  it  i*  to  take  care 
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<^^^-  coarse:  Bat  his  hope  was  not  fulfilled.  The  irre- 
* — "■ — '  polarities  became  stiU  greater  by  connivaoce;  and 
not  ooljr  was  the  mternai  hannon;  of  the  Chorcfa 
therebj'  endangered,  Imt  the  waj  vaa  made  more 
easy  for  the  assault  vhich  Rome  was  already  pre- 
paring to  make  upon  hn*  from  withoot.  A  lett«- 
was  accordingly  addressed,  in  January,  1564,  from 
the  Qaeen  to  Archbishop  Parker,  *  requiring  him  to 
confer  with  the  Bishops  of  his  province,  and  others 
having  ecclenastical  jurisdiction ;  for  the  redressing 
disorders  in  the  Chorch,  occanoned  by  different  doc- 
trines and  rites ;  and  for  the  taking  order  to  admit 
none  into  preferment,  bat  those  that  are  conform- 
able **;'  and  the '  Advertisements,'  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  were  issued  in  consequence. 
The  penal  enactments  of  suspension  and  sequestrar 
tion,  set  forth  in  this  document,  agiunst  those  who 
refused  to  comply  with  its  injunctions,  were  only, 
after  many  delays,  and  with  very  great  reluctance^ 
enforced.  The  forbeatance,  which  Parker  had  dis- 
played towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  was  not  less 
ready  to  show  towards  the  Puritans ;  and  his  main 
coadjutor,  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  whose  sigmir 
ture,with  that  of  many  other  Bishops,  was  attached  to 
the  'Advertisements,'  could  certainly  not  be  charged 
with  any  desire  to  hasten  severe  measures.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  the  sympathy,  which 

that  the  KamlcM  coat  of  oar  Lord  whole  ot  tfaia  letter,  md  the  an* 

ba    not     rent    atander.'     Zurich  iwer  retnnied  to  it  bj  the  An^ 

Lettera,  p.  346.  bufaop.  No.  zxti.  iu.  73—76,  an 

"  Stijpe'i  Life  of  Parker,  Ai>.  most  worthy  of  the  reader'a  atten- 

pendix  No.  uiv.  iu.  05—60.  The  tioo. 
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he  personally  felt  towards  most  of  the  parties  chap- 
against  whom  they  were  directed,  led  him  to  the  ' — ■ — ' 
extreme  verge  of  concession  **.  The  two  most  influ- 
ential of  the  opponents  with  whom  Parker  and  his 
brother  prelates  had  to  deal,  were  Sampson,  Dean  of 
Chichester,  and  Hamphrey,  President  of  Magdalen 
College  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford. 
Every  argument  which  reason  could  suggest,  and 
every  entreaty  which  affection  could  urge,  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  them;  the  assistance  also  of 
some  of  those  foreign  divines  in  whom  the  Puritans 
placed  so  much  confidence ",  was  called  in ;  but  all 
in  vain.  Bishop  Grindal,  in  the  words  of  Strype, 
'  prayed  Sampson  even  with  tears,  that  he  would  but 
now  and  then,  in  the  public  meetings  of  the  Univer- 
sity, put  on  the  square  cap,  but  could  not  prevail 
with  him  to  do  so  *'.' 


**  He  [Grindal] 'wM  not  (brward  for  tbe  mtiifaction  of  Sunpiofi  tod 

to  Die  eitniinitiea  :  and  hecauie  of  Humphrej,  two  Oxford  divines,  of 

tbis   the   Puritan   part;   confided  great  note  there. — The  letter  was 

much  in  him;  and  gave  out  that  writ  with  such  a  cleameas  of  reip 

mj  Lord  of  London  was  their  own,  son,  such  evidence  from  Scripture, 

and   all  that  he  did  was  upon  a  and  in  inch  a  fatherlf ,  compasaiott- 

force,  and  unwillinglj,  as  thej  flat-  ate  stjle,  that  it  had  a  verj  good 

tered  themselTes.'     Strjpe's  Life  effect  upon  manv  that  were  before 

of  Grindal,  pp.  154,  155.  re«d;  to  leave  tneir  ministry  ;  but 

"  Bishop  Grindal,  says  Strype,  having    read     it    were    satisfied.' 

'  was  not  wanting  in  hiaendeavoara  Strype's  Life  of  Grindal,  pp.  1A5, 

to  bring  over  the  Dissenters  to  be  156.     The  letter  of  Bullinger,  and 

satisfiea  with   what   he   enjoined,  othere  upon  tbe  same  subject,  and 

And  among  other  means  in  order  alao  those    from   Humphrey  and 

hereunto,  beset  forth  now  in  print  Sampson   to  Bullinger,  are  given 

an  exceUent  and  right  Chnstiao  in  tbe  Zurich  Letters,  pp.  345,  &c. 

letter  of    Henry    Bullinger,   the  and  151 — 165.     See  also  Coilier'a 

chief  minister  in  Helvetia,  sent  to  Eccle»utical    History,  vi.   417 — 

him  and  two  other  of  the  bishops,  419. 

—concerning   the    lawfilnest    of  '^  Strype's  Lifia  of  Paricer,  i. 

wearing  the  habits,  but  drawn  up  968. 
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CHAP.  It  seems  well  nigh  incredibly  that  matters  of  such 
» — V— '  a  aatm«,  if  they  had  really  been  the  only  causes  of 
offence,  should  have  produced  such  unhappy  divisions. 
The  character  of  Humphrey,  and  of  Sampson**,  forbids 
us  to  believe  that  they  were  influenced  by  any  other 
principles  than  those  which  they  profMieed;  and  it 
is  only  left  for  us  therefore  to  wonder  at,  and  lament, 
the  distressing  scenes  which  followed  their  perti* 
nacity.  By  their  followers,  however,  it  will  be  seen 
that  objections  were  even  then  ready  to  be  advanced, 
and  alterations  insisted  upon,  which  went  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  all  which  the  Church  holds  dear : 
and  to  have  yielded  to  such  demands,  would  have 
been  to  surrender,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  only 
grounds  upon  which  any  true  peace  can  be  main- 
tained. 

The  Bull  of  Before  the  reader's  attention  can  be  carried  onward 
iMo''"''' '"  **  contemplate  this  new  phase  in  the  Puritanic  con- 
troversy, it  is  arrested  by  the  fresh  assault,  made  by 
the  See  of  Rome,  upon  the  liberties  and  peace  of 
England.  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  had  already  issued, 
in  1556,  one  bull  for  the  confounding  of  heretics; 
and  this  was  succeeded  by  another,  which  was  pri- 
vately introduced  into  this  country,  in  1569,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year,  was  found  publicly  fixed 
upon  the  gate  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  this  instrument  was  to  take  away 

"  In  a  letter  addressed  by  they  apeak  of  Sampson, 'as  r  man 
Bishops  Grindal  and  Home  to  whoee  leerning  is  equal  to  his 
Bdlinger  and   Gualter,  in   1567.    piety.'    Zurich  Lottere,  p.  176. 
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from  Elizabeth  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown ;  to  chap. 
absolve  her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance;  ' — ^ — ' 
and  to  denounce  the  heaviest  curses  of  excommuni- 
cation upon  all  who  should  dare  to  obey  her  word. 
The  dreadful  consequences  which  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  execution  of  this  decree,  had  the  wishes 
of  its  author  been  accomplished,  were  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  blasphemous  perversion  of  Scripture 
which  it  was  attempted  to  plead  as  the  authority  for 
its  promulgation  ". 

The  miseries,  indeed,  which  it  had  been  intended 
to  produce,  were,  by  God's  blessing,  averted ;  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  English  people  remained  unbroken. 
But  the  very  effort  made  to  destroy  it  was  the  scat- 
tering of  a  deadly  seed  which  produced  fruit  after  its 
own  kind.  The  sin  of  schism  was  thereby  formally 
committed'";  uid  the  breach  made  wider  between 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  our  own,  which, — until  the 
arrogant  assumption  which  created  it  is  withdrawn, — 
must  remain  irreparable.  And,  even  then,  the  noxious 
character  of  this  sin  was  shown,  by  the  spirit  of  antsr 
gonism  which  it  evoked  on  the  part  of  those  ministers 
of  our  Church  who  protested  against  its  inroad;  a 
spirit  so  fierce  as  to  outrage,  on  some  occasions,  the 
very  truth  which  it  was  so  zealous  to  defend  ". 

*  See    eitracto   from    Biahop  tmrj    Annati    of  the    Reformed 

Jewel's 'View  of  a  Seditious  Butt  Church,  i.    338— SSI ;     md    an 

sent  into   England/ giTen  bj  Mr,  English  traiulation  of  it  in  ColHer*! 

Le  Baa  in  his  Life  ofthat  Prelate,  Ecclouastical   Historj,  ti.  471— 

pp.  1 74  and  1 76,  and  tbe  admirable  474. 

remarks  made  b^  Mr,  Le  Bas  upon  *°  See  Gladstone's 


tbe  docameDt  itself,  pp.  176 —  relations  with  the  Church, 
163.  Tbe  Latin  copv  of  this  bull  ■>  See  Sketches  of  tbe 
ia  given  in  CardweH's  Documon-    mation  and  Elizabethan  age,  taken 
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CHAP.        A  like  rrault  was  manifested   in   the  measures 

TII. 

>— V— -'  which  were  rendered  Decessary  to  oppose  the  claims 
UihF ^r ^  °*^ ^^^  supremacy,  put  forth  in  this  same  document. 
ment  in  ™-  The  paiiifl  and  penalties  of  prohibitory  and  condenm- 
JSa  rI^  ing  statutes  were  speedily  agreed  to ;  and  when,  in 
'«'•■  the  language  of  the  Queen's  Secretary  Walsingham, 
*  seminaries  began  to  blossom,  and  to  send  forth  daily 
priests,  and  professed  men,  who  should,  by  vow  taken 
at  shrift,  reconcile  her  subjects  from  their  obedience,' 
— ^when  men  'were  do  more  papists  in  conscience, 
but  papists  in  iaction",' — these  penalties  were  en- 
forced. The  magnitude  uid  ui^ucy  of  the  danger, 
indeed,  called  for  an  eifective  vindication  of  the 
State  from  the  aggression  which  threatened  its 
existence;  but,  as  the  reader  examines  the  sad 
catalogue  of  proceedings  instituted  against  Romish 
Recusants,  he  is  constrained  to  confess  that  the 
limits  prescribed  by  that  necessity  were  far  exceeded ; 
and  that  many  of  the  means  to  which  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth  resorted,  in  order  to  repress  the  danger 
which  they  dreaded,  were  such  as  no  law  could  jus- 
tify, no  argument  of  political  expediency  excuse. 

In  making  this  admission,  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact,  that  the  alarm  and  indignation, — excited 
in  the  minds  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  of 
our  country  in  that  day,  by  the  denunciations  of 
Papal   tyranny, — were  a^^ravated   by  the   remem- 

froin  the  conteinporBrf  Pulpit,  by  Mons.  Critoy,  a  French  gentle- 

the  Rev.  J.  O.  W.  lUweis,  pp.  17S.  mui,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Boraet's 

— 1S3.  History  of  the  RefonnBllon,  ii. 

"  TbU  most  TemiTkable  letter  649 1  tod  Collier's  Ekiolesiasticd 

ma   written    by   Wal^ngfaam   to  History,  vii.  76 — 79. 
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brance  of  the  persecutions  wliich  had  been  witnessed  ^^- 
in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and  by  the  ' — > — ' 
knowledge  of  those  which  soon  afterwards  took  place 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  oppression,  for  in- 
stance, which  Roman  Catholic  Spain  inflicted  upon 
the  Low  Countries,  through  the  agency  of  Alva ;  and 
the  massacre  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  which  made 
the  capital  of  Roman  Catholic  France  flow  with  the 
blood  of  the  Huguenots ;  were  events  which  Gregory 
the  Thirteenth,  the  successor  of  Pius  the  Fifth, 
hesitated  not  to  celebrate  by  a  bull  of  jubilee". 
What  apprehensions  then  of  Rome,  it  might  be 
asked,  could  be  deemed  extravagant,  or  what  resist- 
ance against  her  be  condemned  as  needless,  when 
tidings  such  as  these  came  home  to  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  ?  And  if  to  these  be  added  the  recol- 
lection of  the  overbearing  conduct,  exhibited  by 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  home ;  and  the  pre- 
valent belief  that  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hopes 
which  they  centred  in  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  a 
member  of  their  Church,  and  the  next  in  succession 
to  the  English  throne :  or  i^  last  of  all,  there  be 
taken  into  account,  the  uncompromising  hostility  of 
Spain,  which  was  manifested  in  the  equipment  of 
ber  proud  Armada,  and  encouraged  by  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Pope  himself — ^it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  there  was  not  an  imperious  necessity  for 
the  adoption  of  retributive  and  defensive  measures 
on  the  part  of  Elizabeth's  counsellors  '*.     It  must  be 

■*  A  French  traiulitioii  of  tbii    ker,  App.  No.  Iiviii.ui.  197—203. 

bulliigiTeninStiTiM'BLifeofPar-       *<  Archbishop Brnmhall  hu for- 

L   2 
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^^AP.  borne  also  in  mind,  that,  whatsoever  were  the  seve- 
' — V — '  rities  which  they  thought  it  needful  to  exercise 
towards  Romish  Recusants,  those  severities  were 
eagerly  applauded  by  the  Puritans,  who  were  then 
acquiring  as  strong  an  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  they  already  possessed  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  sovereign  ".  The  hatred  which  they  entertained 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  Rome,  gave  a  sharper 
Bting  to  the  laws  which  were  passed,  and  a  louder 
and  more  indignant  tone  to  the  voice  which  was 
lifted  up,  against  the  members  of  her  communion  ". 
Nevertheless,  after  making  every  abatement  which 
considerations  such  as  these  may  suggest,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  back  upon  some  of  the  scenes  which 
were  then  enacted, — the  torture,  for  instance,  in- 
flicted upon  Gampian  the  Jesuit,  and  others,  who 
afterwards  suffered  execution  with  him, — and  not 
blush  for  very  shame  that  such  cruelty  could  have 
been  ordjuned  by  English  law.  Who,  again,  can 
regard  the  statutes  which  were  passed  against  Ro- 
man Catholics,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twenty- 
ninth   years   of  Elizabeth", — statutes  which  com- 

ciUy  lUted  theae  and  other  like  atp.  191. 

ar^umentg,  in  his  ReplicatioD  to  *'  For  a  sutDmuj  of  the  chief 

the  Buhop  of  ChaJcedon,  Works,  penalties   pused   Beainit    Romish 

ii.  112—119.  RecuaanU,  under  the  Acta  of  IS 

**  llie  openttion  of  this  influ-  Elii.  c.  2,  23  Eliz.  c.  1,  and  29 

ence  is  well  described  in  Keble's  Eliz.  c.  6,  see  HalUm's  Cwisti- 

Prefkce  to  Hooker,  pp.  Ivii.  Iviii.  tutional    Historr,    i.    186—197  ; 

**  See   HalUm'i  Coastitutional  and  for  the  feu^il  extent  of  their 

History,  i.  191,  IDS,  and  the  pas-  operation,  see  the  lummarr  giren 

tagai  there  quoted   Ironi  Strjpe.  by  bim,  at  p.  222  ;  and  ^ao  the 

See  also  the  evidence  of   Knox's  notes  of  Professor  Smythe,  to  his 

intolerance,  quoted  by   Mr.  Hal-  tenth  Lecture  on  Modem  History, 

lam,  from  M'Crie's  Life,  in  a  note  i.  273.   There  is,  faoirever,  a  moat 
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pelled,  under  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  chap. 
their  attendance  at  the  public  service  of  our  Church,  ' — v-^ 
and  prohibited  them  the  exercise  of  their  own  woi^ 
ship,  even  in  the  most  private  and  concealed  manner, 
— and  not  confess  that  such  conduct  was  repugnant 
to  all  truth  and  justice  ?  To  repay  in  this  manner  evil 
for  evil,  was  assuredly  only  to  give  strength  to  the 
adversary,  to  encourage  the  hypocrite ",  to  confirm 
the  obstinate,  and  to  create  a  sympathy  in  &vour 
of  the  very  men  whose  opinions  and  practices  it  was 
intended  to  condemn. 

Meanwhile,  the  power  of  Puritanism  was  increas-  TixpngK* 
ing.  The  opposition,  which  had  been  confined,  in  iim. 
the  first  instance,  to  the  use  of  certain  vestments 
and  ceremonies,  now  took  a  wider  range.  The 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  government  of  the  Church 
was  openly  impugned,  and  its  authority  wholly 
denied.    The   Liturgy  vras   represented  as  full  of 

important  dutinction  to  be  made  late  been  attempted  tout  up  in  its 

between  the  pereecution  of  Ro-  eitenuatioiii*  i.  223. 

man    Catholics   under    Elizabeth,  "  Mr.  HallBm,  speaking  of  thia 

and  that  suatained  b;  the  membera  bet,  as  the  conaequence  of  the  in- 

of  our  Church  under  Mary,  wiuch  creaaedatnetneBsasedwithRamiah 

Mr.  Hallam  has  pointed  out,  and  Recuaanls,  aaji,  moat  trulv  and  for- 

nhich  the  reader  should  bear  in  cibly, 'ifmennilloucobntiK  them- 

mind :  namely,  that  there  waa  no  selTei  to  complj,  to  take  aH  oaths, 

Roman  Catholic  executed  under  to  practise  all  conforniitv,  to  op- 

Eliialwth,  '  who  might  not  have  pose  simulation  and  dissimulation 

saved  bis  life  bj  exphcitly  denjing  to  arbitrary  inquiries,  it  is  hardly 

the  pope's   power  to  depose  the  possible     that    any     government 

queen  ;  whereas  the  Marian  per-  should  not  be  baffled.    Fraud  be- 

secution  Bprang,  as  he  says, '  from  comes   ao  overmatch  for  power, 

mere  bigotry  and  vindictive  ran-  The  real  dan^r,  meanwhile,  the 

cour,  not  even  shielding  itself  at  internal    disaffection,   remains   aa 

the  time  with  those  shallow  pre-  before,  or  b  aggravated.'    Consti- 

teiU    of  policy,  which  it  haa  of  tutional  History,  i.  2U8. 
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CHAP,  'intolemble  abuses;'  the  observance  of  times  and 
' — . — '  seasons  denounced  as  superstitious ;  and,  against  the 
mode  of  celebrating  the  two  Holy  Sacraments,  or 
any  other  of  those  blessed  ordinances  which,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  wait  upon  the  baptized 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  unwearied 
objector  had  still  some  reproach  to  bring.  The 
Church  was,  in  fect^  to  be  overthrown ;  and  the 
Presbyterian  platform  of  Gleneva  set  up  in  its  place. 
TJ.*  ^J^"?"  The  form,  in  which  the  assailants  who  aimed  at 
i^riiuMni^  this  object  first  exhibited  their  views,  was  a  pamphlet, 
tuuin  1573.  vbich  appeared  after  the  prorogation  of  both  houses, 
in  1573,  entitled  an  'Admonition  to  the  Parliament' 
The  language  of  this  document  is  that  of  the  most 
arrogant  confidence,  and  the  coarsest  and  most  bitter 
vituperation.  Its  ostensible  authors  were  two  clergy- 
men. Field  and  Wilcox,  who  were  imprisoned  on 
account  of  the  publication  of  this  document, — the 
government  regarding  it  as  a  seditious  libel, — ^but 
were  afterwards  released  upon  their  own  petition. 
It  was  not,  however,  by  such  means  that  the  voice  of 
the  Puritans  could  be  silenced. 

Their  leading  champion,  and  one  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  chief  author  of  the  obnoxious  'Ad- 
monition",' was  Thomas  Cartwright,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  also  the  Lady  Margaret's 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  University,  From  both 
of  these  offices  be  was  ejected, — as  we  shall  see 
hereafter, — in  consequence  of  his  avowed  opposition 

*  Strype's  Life  o!  Pwker,  ii.  1 10 ;  and  of  Whi^ft.  i.  55. 
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to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Univer-  chap. 
rity ;  and  when,  at  the  desire  of  Archbishop  Parker,  ' — - — ' 
Whitgift,  who  was  then  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
published  an  'Answer  to  the  Admonition,'  Cart- 
wright  stood  forward  to  reply  to  him.  This  reply 
drew  forth  from  Whitgift,  a  '  Defence  of  the  Answer 
to  the  Admonition ;'  a  work,  in  which  he  is  admitted, 
except  by  the  extreme  partisans  on  the  other  side, 
to  have  established  triumphantly  the  points  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  defend;  and  to  which  Cart- 
wright  was  so  tardy  in  publishing  a  rejoinder,  that, 
by  some  historians  it  has  been  asserted,  that  Whit- 
gift remained  undisputed  master  of  the  field  of  con- 
troverfly  ". 

But  the  controversy  had  not  ceased.    The  first  ^j^' 
Enghsh  Presbytery,  secretly  established  at  Wands-  ^^^^' 
worth,  in  1572,  was  a  nucleus  around  which  fresh  ^"^ 
elements  of  strife  were  soon  gathered.    The  Confer- 
ences, which  the  members  of  the  party  held  among 
themselves,  and  their  '  Prophesyinge," — a  name  given 
to  their  religious  exercises, — increased  on  all  sides. 
Their  complaints  became  more  importunate;  their 
remonstrances  more  bold;  and  the  Anabaptists  of 
Germany  and  of  Holland  made  league  with  them*'. 
Then  also  were  inflicted  upon  holders  of  Adse  doc- 
trine the  atrocious  cruelties  of  the  rack,  the  gibbet, 
and  the  stake ;  and  the  writ  *  de  heeretico  comburendo,' 


^°  Soames'B  Elizabethan  Raligi-  carefiil  references  to  all  the  egirUer 

ODi  Hiitorr,  pp.  175,  176  ;  a  work  authorities, 
most  valuable  on  nisnj  accounts,        **  Collier's  Eccleaiastical    Hi»- 

aod  particularly  for  its  cofnoui  and  torj,  ti.  381, 832. 
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CHAP.   Tras,  after  an  interval  of  seventeen  years,  revived,  to 

' — .-^  the  indelible  disgrace  of  England. 

^t^op  At  this  crisis,  Archbishop  Parker  died  " ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Grindal,  of  whose  mild  and  gentle 
spirit  we  have  already  spoken.  He  refrained  from 
executing  the  severe  counsels  which  Elizabeth,  in 
her  apprehension  of  the  Puritanic  prophesying^  at- 
tempted to  force  upon  him.  He  was  anxious,  indeed, 
to  repress  all  irregularities  which  had  arisen  out  of 
those  exercises,  and  prescribed  rules  for  their  con- 
trol *\  ■  And  when  Elizabeth  disapproved  of  his 
rules,  as  not  likely  to  secure  the  ol^'ect  intended, 
and  urged  the  Archbishop  to  carry  into  effect  the 
more  stringent  measures  which  she  laid  before  him, 
he  addressed  to  her  a  remonstrance,  in  what  Strype 
truly  calls  *an  excellent  and  memorable  letter,* — 
setting  forth,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression  of  his 
own  grief  for  her  speeches  to  him  upon  the  subject, 
*  not  BO  much,  because  they  sounded  hardly  against 
his  own  person,  who  was,  he  sud,  but  a  particular 
man,  and  not  much  to  be  accounted  of;  but  most  of 
all,  because  they  tended  to  the  public  harm  of  God's 
Church,  whereof  she  ought  by  her  office  to  be  the 
nurse,  and  also  to  the  heavy  burdening  of  her  own 
conscience  before  God,  if  what  she  demanded  should 
be  put  in  strict  execution,'  He  then  expostulated  with 
her  upon  the  scarcity  of  preachers  of  God's  Word 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  upon  the  authority  of  the 

"  la  ]£7£.  eierciwe  and  coarereacet  among 

**  See  the  Orden  for  refomia-    the    Minirters     of  the    Church, 
tion  oTabiuet,  about  the  learned    Strype's  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  327. 
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ordinance  of  preaching,  as  'the  ordinaiy  meam  and  ^^,^- 
inBtrument  for  the  reconciliation  of  men  unto  God ;'  ' — . — -■ 
and  represented  the  necesaity  of  extending  the  proper 
ministration  of  it  **.  He  next  proceeded  to  show 
the  benefit  which  had  already  been  conferred  upon 
the  Church,  and  which,  if  duly  controuled,  might  be 
permanently  secured  to  it,  by  the  labours  of  some  of 
those  ministers  whom  the  Queen  was  so  forward  to 
condemn.  Lastly,  he  acknowledged  '  that  he  could 
Dot  with  a  safe  conscience,  and  without  the  offence 
of  the  majesty  of  God,  give  his  assent  to  the  suppress- 
ing of  the  sud  exercises,  much  less  send  out  any 
injunctions  for  the  utter  and  universal  subversion  of 
the  same.  That  if  it  were  her  majesty's  pleasure, 
for  this  or  any  other  cause,  to  remove  him  out  of  that 
place,  he  would  with  all  humility  yield  thereunto, 
and  render  again  that  which  he  had  received  of  her. 
That  he  considered  with  himself  that  it  was  a  hor- 
rible thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God ; 
and  prayed  her  to  bear  with  him,  though  he  chose 
rather  to  offend  her  Mfyesty  than  to  offend  the 
Heavenly".' 

"  It  U  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the  Archbiahop,  p.  445.     The 

Lord  Bacon  eipresies,  most  une-  whole  description, — eapeciallv  that 

quiTOCailj,  hU  a^eemeut  od  this  part  of  it  ia  which  he  vindicates 

subject  with   Archbishop  Grlndal,  Grindfd's     character     &oin      th« 

whom  he  calls  '  one  of  the  pretest  charges  brought   iguiut   him  bf 

and  rarest  prelates  of  this  land.'  Fuller  and  Hejlio,  pp.  447 — 4A7, 

See  his  Treatise  entitled  '  Oertua  will  amply  repav  a  careful  perusal, 

considerations  toachiag  the  better  It  is  an  admirable  spedmen  of  the 

pacification  and  edification  of  the  scrupuloushonestyandimpartiality 

Chnrch  of  England.'    Works,  Tii.  of  this  most  patient  chronicler. 
86,  87.   Strype,  whose  careful  eye         **  Strype'e  Life  of  Grindal,  pp. 

nothiiw  seems  to  escape,  has  no-  829 — 392.     Also  Appendix,  book 

ticed  this  approval  of  Lord  Bacon,  ii.  No.  ix.  5A6 — ST4. 
in  his  deacriptioD  of  the  character 
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The  remonstTBoce  thus  made  was  utterly  disre- 
-*  garded.  The  Bishops  were  called  upon  at  once  to  put 
down  the  'Prophesjlngs ;'  and  against  the  Archbishop 
himself  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  went  forth, 
sentraicing  him  to  sequestration,  and  confinement  to 
his  house  for  six  months.  This  gross  outrage,  for 
which  no  satis&ctoiy  reparation  was  ever  made,  was 
committed  in  the  year  1577;  and  although,  during 
those  six  months  of  personal  restraint,  the  functions 
of  his  office  were  sometimes  ^ercised  by  commission 
from  the  Queen,  yet  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
restored  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  until  1582,  when  the  seqnestration  was 
removed".  At  the  close  of  that  year,  a  blindness, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  growing  upon  him, 
and  which  he  had  hoped  might  admit  of  remedy, 
became  incurable,  and  he  entreated  permission  to 
resign  the  duties  of  the  See ; — a  permission,  which 
before  he  had  sought  in  vain,  bat  which  was  now 
granted  to  hinL  No  steps,  however,  were  openly 
taken  tovF&rds  the  appointment  of  his  successor  *^ 
until  the  following  year,  when  death  removed  Grin- 
dal  from  the  cares  which,  in  his  life,  he  had  desired 
to  commit  to  other  bands ;  and,  in  the  language  of 
his  biographer,  'the  holy  Archbishop, — spent  with 
cares  and  labours  for  the  good  of  his  Church,  after 
a  veiy  exemplary  and  usefril  life,  surrendered  his 
soul  to  God".' 

^  SUTpe'i  Life  of  Grindal,  pp.  GriDdaTslife-daie.  Se«SirOeorKa 

U2 — iOS.  Paul*B  Life  of  Whitgift,  quoted  by 

<  Thii  wu  omag  to  tbe  refiisal  St^pe,  i.  222. 

of  Wliitpil  to  be  ^tpointed  during  **Sb7p^8LifeofGnndftl,p.429. 
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The  PuritADs  were,  at  thia  time,  about  to  receive  chap. 
a  portion  of  the  same  measure  which  they  had  -!n"i~i 
meted  out  to  others.  Ri^d  and  intolerant  in  the  '***■ 
enforcement  of  their  own  claims,  and  ready  to  pro- 
Toke  the  worst  evils  of  division,  rather  than  surrender 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  demands,  they  found  them- 
selves outstripped  by  others,  who  soon  clamoured  in 
their  turn  for  a  reformation  yet  more  complete  than 
that  insisted  upon  by  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  and 
became  as  hostile  to  its  supporters  as  they  were  to 
the  Church  herself.  These  were  the  men,  who,  in  the 
following  century,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendents ;  but,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,  were  called  Brownists  or  Barrowists, 
from  the  names  of  their  two  leaders.  Browne,  a 
relation  of  Lord  Burghley,  was  domestic  chaplain  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  the  time  when  he  first  drew 
down  upon  himself  the  condemning  ordinances  en- 
forced against  the  Puritans,  during  Parker's  primacy ; 
and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Holland  to  avoid  them. 
He  is  described  by  NeaJ,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans, 
as  '  a  fiery,  hot-headed  young  man,  who  went  about 
the  country,  inveighing  against  the  discipline  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  exhorting  the  people 
by  no  means  to  comply  with  them  *'.'  His  absence 
from  England  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  we  are 
told,  upon  the  same  authority,  that^  although  he  set- 
tled at  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  and  formed  a  church 
according  to  his  own  model,  it  soon  crumbled  away 

*■  Neal'i  HUtorr  of  the  Furitttu,  i.  345. 
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"^vii^'  V  *t®  internal  divisione  of  its  members ;  and  Browne 
'  ''  '  himself  came  back  to  England,  a  reckless  and  dis- 
appointed man.  He  returned  professedly  to  the 
commmiion  of  the  Church,  from  which  he  had  sepa- 
rated himself;  but  it  was  only  to  cast  upon  it  the 
additional  reproach  of  a  long  life  wasted  in  dissolute' 
and  idle  habits  ". 

The  doctrines,  however,  which  he  had  preached 
in  his  earlier  days,  did  not  die  with  him.  His  fol- 
lowers survived,  as  we  have  said,  to  establish  a 
power  before  which,  in  the  next  century,  Presbyter- 
ianism  itself  quailed  in  England ;  and  which,  in  some 
of  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  established  a 
despotism  as  intolerant  as  any  which  the  world  ever 
saw ".  The  Barrowista,  who  were  the  same  party 
under  another  name,  were  so  called  from  Henry 
Barrow,  a  layman,  who  may  be  regarded  as  their 
second  founder'*;  and  who,  in  1593,  was  unrighte- 
ously executed,  with  Greenwood  his  associate. 

whiwa*^  The  severities,  of  which  Barrow's  execution  was 
an  instance,  and  which,  in  various  order  and  degree, 
were  put  in  force  against  the  separatists  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  form  the  heaviest  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  character  of  Grindal's  successor  in  the 
Primacy,  Archbishop  Whitgift.  Were  we  to  deter^ 
mine  the  truth  of  these  charges  only  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  those  who  have  urged  them,  it  would 

**  NmI,  nt  Bopri,  i.  346.  contrut  between  them  and  the 

"  See  the  scconot  pyea  of  their  Puritans,  i.  42S,  424. 
priodple*  bj  Neal  in  his  hiitory,        **  Sounee's    Elizabethan   Reli- 

r.  34e--S4e;  also  the  pobti  oT  gioni  Hiatorj,  p.  416,421,423. 
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plainly  be  impossible  to  return  any  other  verdict  than  chap. 
such  as  would  lead  to  the  heaviest  condemnation  of  ' — v^ 
Whitgiffc.  But  it  is  not  from  the  scurrilous  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  in  the  libels  of  Mtu^in  Mar-Prelate, 
DOT  the  unjust  and  uncharitable  insinuations  con- 
tained in  the  pages  of  Neal's  History  '*,  that  we  are 
to  derive  a  true  estimate  of  one,  whose  lot  was  cast 
in  such  troublesome  times. 

From  boyhood  to  his  dying  hour,  he  seems  never 
to  have  been  exempt  from  tbe  trials  of  controversy. 
Cambridge,  the  scene  of  his  laborious  and  successful 
studies,  vras  the  scene  also  in  which  each  strong 
affection  of  his  young  nature, — whether  of  resent- 
ment against  the  oppressor,  or  of  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed, — was  brought  into  quick  and  active  exer^ 
cise.  It  was  there  that  he  became  a  pupil  of '  Brad- 
ford, that  holy  man  and  martyr ;'  and  there  that  he 
first  learned  to  know  and  to  love  the  sainted 
Grindal**.  It  was  there,  also,  when  Grindal  and 
others  were  compelled  to  flee^  that  he  remained  a 
witness  of  those  cruelties  and  indignities  of  Popish 
persecution, — which,   however  abhorrent    from  the 

*•  The  Tery  firrt  mention  which  '  'Whitojft,  eeeing  which  way  the 

Ne*I   mskea  of  the  Archbishop's  tide  of  preferment  ran,  drew  bia 

'  aame  is  an  eiBinple  of  this  unfair  pen  in  defeDce  of  the  hierarchy  in 

ipirit ;  where,  after  having  ooticed  all  ita  branches,  and  became  a  most 

the  fact,  that  Whitgift,  in   1665,  potent   advocate   tbr   the    habits.' 

hadjoined  with  some  other  antho-  Neal,  i.   147,  1 48.     Had  such  an 

rities  at  Cambridse,  in  requesting  imputation  of  evil   motives  beeo 

their  Chancellor  Cecil  to  intercede  made  by  any  writer  on  the  other 

with  the  Queen  for  a  dispensation  side,  who  would  have  been  more 

respecting  vestments,  on  behalf  of  eager  than  Neal  to  expose  its  in- 

thoae  members  of  the  UniverMty,  juati(^eP 

who  scrupled  to  wear  them,  he        "  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgil^,  i. 

adds,    in    tbe    next    page,    that,  S. 
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CHAP,  character  of  mildness  and  equity  generally  ascribed  by 
' — , — '  historians  to  Cardinal  Pole, — ^were,  notwithstanding, 
perpetrated  by  his  authority ;  and  from  the  destroying 
power  of  which,  Whitgift  was  only  saved  by  the 
secret  connivance  of  the  Master  of  his  College  who 
was  then  Vice-Chaneellor  **. 

Thus  was  he  led  to  examine,  with  more  than 
common  imxiety,  the  grounds  of  alleged  sapremacy 
claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome;  and,  examining 
them,  he  prized  more  thankiiilly,  and  defended  more 
rraolutely,  the  barriers  which  had  been  raised  up 
against  it  in  his  native  land.  He  saw,  too,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sin  which  would  be  committed,  and 
the  evil  which  would  arise,  if  Catholic  verities  were 
to  be  disowned,  and  ApostoUc  ordinances  abandoned, 
only  because  they  bad  been  associated  with  Rome; 
and,  when  the  influence  of  the  continental  divines 
threatened,  as  we  have  seen,  to  destroy  the  integrity 
of  some  of  these  within  the  English  Church,  he  was 
prompt  and  strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  counteract 
it.  Like  Parker,  having  never  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  continent,  he  may  be  said  to  have  lacked 
that  sympathy  with  the  Helvetian  Reformers,  which 
hie  countrymen,  who  had  shared  their  protection, 
and  were  daily  brought  within  the  influence  of 
their  teaching,  so  deeply  felt  But  then,  like  Par- 
ker, he  was  enabled,  from  that  very  cause,  to  arrive 


**  Dr.  P«rae,  Matter  of  Fet«r  gratitude  to  Peine  for  thU  and 

HouK,  of  which  Collcfa  Whitgift  other  benefits,  ceeied  only  with 

had  been  elected  «  Fdlow  in  the  bis  life.    Strf  pe,  ut  aiip.  L  8 — 10. 
preceding  year,  1555.    Whitgift's 
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at  a  more  unbiaseed  judgment  toDclimg  the  nuttten  ^^^^' 
in  dispute.  Hie  residence  at  the  Univereity  gave  ' — '-"' 
to  him  every  possible  aid  in  reaching  that  result; 
and  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  it.  His  appoint- 
menj^  first,  to  the  Lady  Margaret's,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Be^us  Professorship  of  Divinity ;  and  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College, — from 
that  of  Pembroke  Hall  to  which  he  bad  been  before 
preferred'*, — supplied  testimony,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
of  the  high  reputation,  which,  at  that  early  period  of 
his  life,  he  had  acquired ;  and  that  such  a  man  should 
be  foremost  to  repel  any  assault  made  upon  the 
rights  of  the  University  or  Church,  was  only  to  con- 
firm the  expectations  which  all  men  entertained 
respecting  him.  He  could  not  have  remained  silent, 
if  he  would ;  for  Cartwright,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  as  the  ablest  and  boldest  champion  of 
the  Puritans,  vras  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  which 
Whitgift  was  Master.  Throughout  the  whole  con- 
troversy with  him,  Whitgift  seems  to  have  been 
guided  solely  by  the  love  of  that  truth  which  he 
sought  to  vindicate.  He  was  ever  ready  to  argue 
with  his  opponent,  either  by  conference  or  writing; 
and,  when  he  was  compelled  to  become  a  party  to 
measures  which  afiected  the  fortunes  and  person  of 
his  antagonist,  it  was  not  to  gratify  any  feeling  of  ill- 
will,  but  the  impartial  discharge  of  a  solemn  trust, 
of  which  he  was  the  appointed  guardian.  Thus,  the 
restrictions,  which  he  and  the  other  authorities  of 

>*  Strjpe'i  Life  of  Whitgift,  i.  15.  22,  23. 
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CHAP,  the  Univeisity  imposed  on  Cartwright,  as  the  Ladj 
' — •> — '  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity,  not  to  continue  the 
duties  of  that  office,  was  only,  as  his  biographer 
states,  because  '  both  by  his  readings  and  conversar 
tioD,  Cartwright  had  infected  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  of  the  younger  sort,  with  mighty  prejudices 
againet  the  episcopal  government  and  Liturgy  estab- 
lished in  the  reformation  of  this  Church  ".^  In  like 
manner,  when  he  soon  afterwards  declared  Cart- 
wright to  be  no  longer  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
it  was  '  because,  contrary  both  to  the  express  words 
of  his  oath  and  plain  statute  of  that  college  ^,'  he 
had  not  been,  and  did  not  intend  to  be,  admitted  to 
the  order  of  Priesthood.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  by 
Neal,  that  this  was  a  forced  interpretation  of  the 
statute;  and  he  describes  Cartwright's  deprivation 
of  his  Fellowsbi]^  as  a  '  mean  and  pitifiil  triumph  ^* ' 
on  the  part  of  Whitgift.  But  this  is  only  to  take 
for  granted  the  very  point  which  demands  proo^  and 
then  to  ground  an  accusation  upon  it: — a  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  certainly  cannot  of  itself  prove 
that  Cartvnight  was  clear  from,  the  charge  of  per- 
jury ;  or  that  Whitgift  was  guilty  for  discharging  an 
express  and  positive,  however  painful,  duty. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  'Admonition  to 
the  Parliament,'  put  forth  by  the  Puritans,  in  1572; 
to  the  work  which  Whitgift,  at  Archbishop  Parker's 


w  Strype'i  Life  of  Whitgift.  i.  "  Whitgift'g    Letter    to    the 

39.    See  alio  Stiype's  AddiIs  of  Lord  Treasurer,  iu  Str/pe's  Life, 

the  RefomatioD,  iu.  l,2,Bnd  chiq).  i.  96. 

&7.  "  NcaTs  History,  L  194. 
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request,  wrote  in  answer  to  it;  to  Cartwrigbt's  defence  chap. 
of  the  'Admonition;'  and  to  Whitgift's  rejoinder.  • — .,—> 
And,  although  it  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  tbe 
present  chapter,  to  lay  before  the  reader  Miy  detailed 
view  of  the  arguments  advanced,  on  either  side,  in 
this  memorable  controversy ;  yet  it  may  serve  as  a 
clue  to  the  feelings  which  were  at  work  in  Whitgift's 
mind, — and  as  a  vindication,  in  some  sort,  of  the 
severe  measures  to  which  he  afterwards  resorted, — to 
observe  that  he  believed  the  authors  of  tbe  *  Admo- 
nition '  were  propagating  opinions^  which,  if  received 
and  acted  upon,  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all 
peace,  and  truth,  and  order.  He  showed  the  grounds 
of  this  belief  by  a  reference  to  the  teaching  Mid 
practice  of  the  Donatists  in  old  time 'S  and  of  the 
Anabaptists  of  Germany,  in  his  own  day ;  and  argued 
that  the  '  Admonishioners ",'  who  were  so  closely 
walking  in  the  steps  of  both,  were  fast  brining  ruin 
upon  England.  That  there  was  ample  ground  to 
justify  these  apprehensions  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
And,  if  the  passages  extracted  from  the  '  Admoni- 
tion *  by  Mr.  Hallam,  constrain  that  calm  and  impar- 
tial historian  to  declare,  that  its  authors  claimed  *an 
ecclesiastical  independence,  as  unconstrained  as  the 
Romish  priesthood  in  the  darkest  ages  had  usurped ;' 
if  they  recall  to  his  mind  '  those  tones  of  infatuated 
arrogance,  which  had  been  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Gregory  VII.,  and  of  those  who  trod  in  his  foot- 

**  ArchbUhop  Brambill  panues  cedoD.  Worka,  ii.  203. 

the  laiiie  line  of  anumant,  io  hit  *'  Strjrpe's  Life  of  Wbitpfl,  i. 

Replication  to  the  Buhop  of  CtuJ-  54—76. 

VOL.  L  M 
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CHAP,  steps";'  who  can  -wonder  that  one,  like  Whitgift, — 
' — ' — '  who  was  not  gazing  at  the  field  of  battle  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  himself  struggling  amid  its  hottest  tu- 
mult,— should  have  proclaimed,  in  impassioned  terms, 
the  oppressive  rigour  of  the  adversary  ? 

Mr.  Hallam,  speaking  of  Whitgift's  elevation  to 
the  Primacy,  remarks,  that  *it  is  seldom  good  policy 
to  confer  such  eminent  stations  in  the  Church,  on 
the  gladiators  of  theological  controversy ;  who,  from 
vanity  and  resentment,  aa  well  as  the  course  of  their 
studies^  will  always  be  prone  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  disputes  wherein  they  have  been 
engaged,  and  to  turn  whatever  authority  the  laws,  or 
the  influence  of  their  place,  may  give  them  against 
their  adversaries ".'  This  remark  is,  in  its  general 
substance,  undoubtedly  true.  But  the  application  of 
it  to  the  case  of  Whitgift^  should  be  qualified  by 
remembering  the  fiict,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  disputes  which 
occupied  his  time  and  thoughts ;  and  that  there  is 
much  ground  to  doubt  whether,  in  any  instance,  the 
charges  of  vanity  and  resentment  can  be  established 
against  him. 

That  Whit^ft  turned  much  of  the  authority  which 

the  laws  and  his  own  exalted  position  gave  him 

ProcaaJidgi  agalnst  his  adversaries,  there  is  no  doubt ;  that  he  did 

■omiiultha 

Ruium.  this,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  which  the  wisest  of 
Elizabeth's  counsellors,  in  some  instances,  addressed 
to  him,  must  also  further  be  admitted ;  and  so  fiir  the 

"  Hallam's  ConititutionKl   Hit-        "  HbUsid,  ut  sup.  i.  269. 
tory,  i.  253,  254. 
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justice  of  Mr.  Hallam's  obierration  respecting  him  chap. 
is  verified,  and  the  ground  of  our  own  regret  is,  ' — v — - 
openly  and  unreservedly,  confeeeed.  But  even  here, 
it  should  he  remembered  that  the  authority  which 
he  exerted,  was  recognised  by  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
and  the  practice  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  had 
made  it  &niiliar  to  his  mind.  Upon  them,  and  also 
upon  the  impetuous  and  domineering  character  of 
the  Queen,  and  not  upon  the  Archbishop  himself, 
the  chief  blame,  we  think,  ought  to  be  laid.  With 
respect  to  the  interrogatories,  indeed,  which  were 
issued  by  him,  in  1584, — the  jear  after  he  became 
Primate, — -to  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  suspected  of 
a  Puritanical  bias,  and  which  they  were  required  to 
answer  upon  oath,  it  must  he  fi-eely  admitted  that 
they  were  open  to  many  of  the  objections  which  Cecil 
urged  against  them ;  being  as  he  said,  <  so  curiously 
penned,  so  fill  of  branches  and  circumstances,  as  the 
Inquisitors  of  Spain  use  not  so  many  questions  to 
comprehend  and  trap  their  preyes;' — a  'kind  of  pro- 
ceeding too  much  savouring  of  the  Romish  inquisi- 
tion :  and  rather  a  device  to  seek  for  offenders,  than 
to  reform  any*'.'  Nevertheless,  the  reasons  which 
Whitgift  alleged  in  defence  of  the  measure, — albeit, 
judging  of  them  at  the  distance  of  time  which  now 
separates  us  irom  the  scenes  which  suggested  them 
to  his  mind,  we  regret  that  he  should  have  adhered 
to  all  of  them, — were  such  as  appeared  to  him  of 
paramount  authority.  Another  circumstance^  also, 
which  has  been  often  lost  sight  o{,  should  be  re- 

**  Stiype'i  Life  of  Whitgift,  Appeadix,  Book  iii.  No.  ix.  p.  106. 
M  2 
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CHAP,  marked,  namely,  that  a  short  time  afterwardB,  he 
' — ^-— '  modified  coneiderably  the  terms  of  subscription,  by 
the  advice  of  Secretary  Walsingham  '^  Moreover, 
with  respect  to  Cecil,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  feelings  of  displeasure  which  he  entertained 
towards  Whitgift,  were  such  as  Mr.  Hallam's  strong 
description  of  them  might  lead  us  to  suppose ;  since, 
in  1585, — during  Leicester's  absence  in  the  Low 
Countries, — the  Archbishop  was  sworn  of  the  Queen's 
Privy  Council ;  and  we  are  distinctly  told  that '  this 
was  brought  to  pass  chiefly  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  •*.' 
Thd  gtw        The  formidable  instruments  of  power  which  existed 

Chambtir, 

ud  (be  in  that  day,  and  were  wielded  with  such  fetal  deter- 
High  Com-  mination,  were  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  Court  of 
High  Commission.  The  former  of  these  possessed 
unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  such  offences  as  were 
not  punishable  by  common  law;  and  its  power  was 
vested  in  the  privy  councillors  and  judges,  save 
when  the  sovereign  was  present,  who  was  then  sole 
judge.  It  was  first  established  at  an  ancient  period 
of  our  history;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  it  had  been  new-modelled,  and  armed  with 
fresh  powers  over  tbe  person  and  property  of  the 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  treasures  of 
that  avaricious  monarch  " ;  and,  again,  in  the  present 
reign,  the  extent  of  its  legal  jurisdiction  was  in- 
creased, and  its  usurped  authority  became  still 
greater**. 

■■  Slrype'i  Life  of  Whitgift,  i.        "  BUckfitone'a    ComtnentariM, 
431,  432.  iv.  502. 

*"  StType,  nt  lup.  i.  471.  "  Ibid.  506. 
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The  Court  of  High  Commission  cannot  be  more  chap. 
correctly  described  than  in  the  words  of  Blackstoue,  ■ — v—^ 
who  states,  that  it '  was  erected  and  united  to  the 
regal  power  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  Eliz.  c.  1, 
(namely,  the  Act  of  Supremacy,)  instead  of  a  larger 
jurisdlctioD  which  had  before  beeu  exercised  under 
the  pope's  authority.  It  was  intended  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  and  peace  of  the  Church,  by  reforming, 
ordering,  and  correcting  the  eccleBiastical  state  and 
persons,  and  all  manner  of  heresies,  schisms,  abases, 
offences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  under  the  shelter 
of  which  general  words,  means  were  found  in  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  reigns,  to  vest  in  the  high 
commissiouets  extraordinary  and  almost  despotic 
powers,  of  fining  and  imprisoning ;  which  they 
exerted  much  beyond  the  degrees  of  the  offence 
itsel£  and  frequently  over  offences  by  no  means  of 
spiritual  cognizance  **.' 

It  is  diflBcult  to  understand  by  what  powers  of 
reasoning  Heylyn,  the  historian,  could  have  brought 
himself  to  believe  that  a  Court  so  constituted  was 
the  '  principal  bulwark  and  preservation  of  the 
Church  of  England  against  all  her  adversaries, 
whether  Popish  or  Puritan  ".'  It  may,  we  think,  be 
more  truly  described  as  her  heaviest  encumbrance 
and  reproach.  It  lasted  for  the  greater  portion  of  a 
century ;  during  which  period,  how  many  were  the 

"  BlackitODe's    Comnientariei,  uutical   History,  vi.  224,  and  vil. 

iii.  77.    S«e  abo  Hallwn's  Con-  154~l£9,withUieDotrasnl^oined 

atitntional    HUtory,  i.  271,  272;  to  thU  lut  passwe. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Refonoa-  '^  Heylyo's  History  of  the  Re- 

tion,  ii.  599 ;  and  Collior'e  Eccle*  formation,  p.  28^. 
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CHAP,  acts  committed  under  its  authority,  at  the  recital  of 
' — ^— -"  which  the  ears  now  tingle,  and  the  cheeks  blush  for 
very  sliame !  Lord  Clarendon,  indeed,  might  say, — 
and  no  doubt  with  perfect  sincerity, — ^that,  whilst 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  High  Conunissiou 
'was  exercised  with  moderation,  it  was  an  excellent 
means  to  vindicate  and  preserve  the  dignity  and 
peace  of  the  Church";'  yet,  how  could  weak  and 
&llible  man,  exposed  to  the  provocation  of  enemies 
from  without,  and  to  the  force  of  his  own  passions 
from  within,  be  expected  always  to  exercise  with 
moderation  a  power  so  absolute  and  tmrestrained? 
It  were  vain  to  suppose  it  possible.  The  reader  has 
only  to  refer  to  the  description  which  Clarendon 
himself  gives,  of  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the 
working  of  this  Court,  and  which  bad  come  to  their 
height  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Charles  the  First's 
reign, — ^the  year  wliich  witnessed  its  abolition^*, — and 
to  compare  it  with  the  accounts  given  by  him  of  the 
enlarged  jurisdiction  of  the  Star  Ctiamber,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  same  reign  '*,  and  he  will  see  with 
what  iatal  consequences  to  the  peace  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State,  the  authority  of  these 
Courts  was  ex^cised  ^\ 

It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  real  calamity, 

^  Claremdoii'i  Hbtorj  of  the  (which  took  place  in  IMl,  tfaa 

lUbellioD,  i.  496.  tune   jev  which   witnened  the 

n  Ibid.  i.  495 — 496.  sbolition  of  the  Hteh  Commisiioa 

T*  Itnd.  i.  lai,  122.  Court,)  wu  a  politic  m  weU  h 

^'  The  only  matter  of  aatomah-  k  popular   meunre,  should  h«TQ 

iQeot  it,  that  a  writer  who  haa  so  eTer  thought  that  the  rehiring  it 

Utbfully  described  the  evils  io  hereafter  could  be  politic    lb.  p. 

(niestion,  and  who  admits  that  the  500. 

abolition    of  the  Star  Chamber 
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which  befell  Whitgift  and  his  sueceBSore,  that  they    chap. 

should  ever  have  been  called  upon  to  direct  any  part  ■ ' 

of  a  machinery,  in  it«  own  nature  so  terrible.  The 
knowledge  that  he  coold  at  any  time  put  it  in  opera- 
tion, was,  of  iteel^  likely  to  betray  him  into  a  forget- 
fulnees  of  the  salutary  caution,  addressed  to  him  by 
Hooker  in  the  Prefece  to  his  Fifth  Book,  *  that  if  any 
marvel  how  a  thing  in  itself  so  weak  [as  the  subject 
matter  of  the  early  controversies  with  the  Puritans] 
could  import  any  great  danger,  they  must  consider 
not  so  much  how  small  the  spark  is  that  flieth  up, 
as  how  apt  things  about  it  are  to  take  fire  "J  The 
prudence,  forbearance,  and  patience,  which  eveiy 
moment  are  brought  into  exercise,  as  long  as  reason 
is  the  only  weapon  which  men  employ  against  the 
adversary,  are  in  danger  of  being  thrust  aside 
when  power  waits  upon  the  call  of  the  provoked 
party.  And  when  was  provocation  greater,  or  power 
more  instant  and  irresponsible,  than  in  the  days  of 
the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court?  It 
is  a  consolation,  however,  to  know,  that,  although  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  latter  Court  almost  reached  its 
zenith  in  the  earliest  years  of  Whitgift's  Primacy  ", 
there  are  many  recorded  evidences, — and  how  many 
more  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  there  may 
have  been,  which  historians  have  foiled  to  notice? — • 
which  show  that  neither  his  judgment  nor  his  affec- 
tions were  warped  by  familiarity  with  the  exercise 
of  its  powers.    Thus,  we  find  him  interceding  with 

)•  Hooker'*  Wwlu,  iii.  4.  "  HalUm'g  CoutitutioDal  Hii- 

toiy,i.271. 
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CHAP,  the  Queen  successfully  for  the  life  of  John  Udal, 
' — . —  a  Puritan  Minister,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death".  And,  when  his  old  opponent,  Cartwright, 
retnined  from  abroad,  in  1585,  and  showed  a  di»- 
position  not  to  renew  the  work  of  disturbEmce, 
Wbitgift  forthwith  received  him  with  that  degree 
of  kindness  and  courtesy,  which  drew  forth  from 
Leicester,  the  patron  of  Cartwright,  the  warmest 
expressions  of  acknowledgment".  Again,  in  1591, 
when  Cartwright  had  provoked  further  proceedings 
to  be  instituted  against  him,  on  the  part  of  Aylmer, 
Bishop  of  London, — for  whose  rigorous  acts  we  can 
offer  no  defence, — and  was  brought  with  others 
before  the  High  Commission  Court;  not  only  did 
Whitgift  absent  himself  *  on  purpose,'  as  his  biogra- 
pher states,  'for  avoiding  any  uncharitable  surmises 
of  him  '•,'  but,  further,  used  every  exertion  to  pro- 
cure the  liberation  of  Cartwright  and  his  associates 
from  prison  ".  And,  upon  the  retirement  of  Cart- 
wright to  a  hospital  at  Warwick,  Whitgift  continued 
the  same  offices  of  good-will  toirards  him,  which 
Cartwright  acknowledged  proceeded  from  hie  grace's 
'frank  disposition,  without  aiiy  deeert  of  his  own  *'.' 

"  Strjrpe'g  Lifa  of  Whitgift,  ii,  sprit-,  and  that  it  vta  ohIy  the 

36 — 10,   and    102;   also    HalUm,  peace  of  the  Church,  which  he 

ut  sup.  i.  ilQ.  saw  so  eitreuielv  disturbed,  and 

*•  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  i.  the  Church  itself  endangered  by 

428,  429.  him  and  his  party,  that  nude  hin 

'*  Ibid.  ii.  74.  so  vieiiant  as  he  was  in  the  pro- 

"   '  The      Archbiahop,*     says  secutioD  of  them.'    lb.  p.  90.  See 

Strype,' notwithstanding  the  false  also  Collier's  Ecclesiastical   His- 

I'cports  of  people  concerniug-  his  tory,  vii.  173. 
secret  malice  agUDSt  Cartwright         *'  Sir   Geoive   Paiiie's   Life  of 

upon  the  old  quarrel,  showed  him-  Whitgift,  in  Wordsworth's  Ecelc- 

self  above  any  such  unchristian  siastinJ  Biography,  iii.  591. 
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Thus  did  the  last  few  years  of  the  Utcs  of  these  chap. 
two  combataots  close  in  peace  towards  each  other ;  ' — v— ' 
a  peace,  founded  upon  no  false  and  hollow  grounds. 
With  respect  to  Cartwright,  indeed,  we  possess 
evidence  which  cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  looked 
back  with  sorrow  and  regret  to  the  hostile  career 
which  he  had  followed ;  for  it  is  recorded  of  him  by 
Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  as  part  of  his  last  words,  '  that 
he  seriously  lamented  the  unnecessary  troubles  he 
had  caused  in  the  Church  by  the  schism  he  had 
been  the  great  fomenter  of:  and  wished  he  was  to 
be^  his  life  again,  that  he  might  testify  to  the 
world  the  dislike  he  had  of  his  former  ways  :* — and 
that '  in  this  opinion  he  died  *'.'  And  of  Whitgift,  may 
we  not  say,  that,  as  he  looked  back  upon  the  former 
scenes  of  fierce  and  heady  strife,  and  compared  them 
with  the  charity  with  which  he  and  his  antagonist 
looked  upon  each  other  in  the  evening  of  their  lives, 
the  contrast  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  a 
cause  of  special  thanksgiving  from  him  unto  his 
God,  and  of  most  earnest  prayer  for  the  pardon  of 
his  own  hard  thoughts  and  words?  Assuredly,  he 
must  have  been  a  partaker  of  those  deep  searchings 
of  heart,  which,  in  a  later  generation,  have  been  so 
touchingly  expressed  by  one  who  was  second  to 
none  of  the  masters  of  our  Israel,  for  the  boldness 
and  zeal  wherewith  he  vindicated  the  truth  from 
reproach.   Speaking  of  the  time  when  his  opponent 

■■  Strype'i  Life  of  Whitgift,  ii.  U  theend  of  1602;  and  Whiigift'a 
460;  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker.p.  it  the  beginning  of  the  uext  /ear. 
60.  Carlwrigh^s  death  took  place 
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CHAP,  and  be  'shall  botli  be  gone  to  those  imseen  abodes, 
' — --^  where  the  din  of  controversy  and  the  din  of  war  are 
equally  unheard,'  he  adda,  'There  afa^  we  rest 
together  till  the  last  trumpet  summon  us  to  stand 
before  our  God  and  King.  That  whatever  of  intem- 
perate wrath  and  carnal  fuiger  hath  mixed  itself  on 
either  side,  with  the  zeal  with  which  we  have  pmv 
sued  our  fierce  contention,  may  then  be  forgiven  to 
UB  both,  is  a  prayer  which  I  breathe  from  the  bottom 
of  my  soul ;  and  to  which  my  antagonist,  if  he  hath 
any  part  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  upon  his  bended 
knees  will  say,  Amen  ".' 

These  are  the  realities  which  proclaim  the  peril  of 
human  controversies;  and  remind  those  who  "walk 
in  the  flesh,"  that  they  should  not  "war  after  the 
flesh,"  but  use  for  their " warfere,"  "weapons"  which 
are  "mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds  '*."  Such  indeed  were  the  weapons  which 
Whitgift  himself  wielded  for  the  most  part,  and  re- 
joiced to  see  wielded  by  others  whom  he  summoned 
to  his  aid,  against  his  various  adversaries.  Among 
these  fellow-labourere  especially,  may  be  named 
wiiBJiBr.  Dr,  Whitaker,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  and  also 
Re^us  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
Romish  Controversy,  and  was  known  not  only  by  a 
Latin  translation  of  JeweFs  Apology,  and  his  'solid 
answer'  to  the  Jesuit  Campiau's  Book  of  the  '  Ten 

"  Biihop    Horaley'a    Rerowks    ten,  p.  Ml. 
upoD  Dr.  Primtley'i  Second  Let-        **  2  Cor.  z.  3,  4. 
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ReasoiLB  ",'  but  also  hj  his  work  BgainBt  BeUarmine^  '^n^' 
which  was  regarded  most  highly  by  Whitpft  •*.  He  ' — '— ' 
was  sent  for  by  the  Archbishop,  in  1595,  to  assist  in 
drawing  up  those  nine  propositione  touching  the 
Predestinarian  controTersy,  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.  They  were  indeed 
'  chiefly  of  his  Naming,  tuad  to  be  mtunt^ned  by  his 
learning  " ;'  and  when,  soon  after  the  completion  of 
them,  the  death  of  Whitaker  took  place  at  Cam- 
bridge Whitg^ft  was  penetrated  with  profound 
sorrow.  The  generous  affection  which  the  Arch- 
bishop felt  and  expressed  for  Whitaker  is  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  there  were  some  points 
of  his  conduct  as  Master  of  St.  John's,  of  which  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  his  disapproval**. 
It  is  clear,  also,  that  Whitaker  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Calvinistic  school ;  and,  although  the  assent  of 
Whit^ft  to  the  Lambeth  Articles  is  a  proo^  that,  on 
certain  points  of  doctrine,  be  received  the  inters 
pretation  adopted  by  that  school ;  yet  the  Puritanic 
bias,  generally  associated  with  it,  was,  as  iar  as  it 
was  exhibited  in  England,  totally  abhorrent  from  his 
mind.  Of  this  bias,  Whitaker  had  been  strongly 
snspected;  and  that  Whitgift  should  not  have  been 
scared  by  such  imputations,  but  have  displayed  a 
frank  and  cordial  and  consistent  Mendship  towards 


"  Strjpe's  Life  of  Parker,  ii.  needful  to  retnind  the  reader,  that 

165.  tbia  attempt  to  make  CalriDblic 

■*  Collier's   Eccletiastical    Hia-  Article*  a  ijmbol   of  oar  Chiuvh 

totr,  Tii.  184.  entirelj  failed. 

*  Strjrpe's  Life  of  Whitgift,  ii.  "  Strype'a  Life  of  Whitgift,  i. 

278— 207  and  91fi.    ItisicarY^ly  £17— £21. 
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the  man  upon  whom  they  rested,  is  a  convincing 
'  proof  that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  charge,  so  fre- 
quently urged  against  him,  of  bigoted  intolerance. 

To  those  who  review  the  annals  of  our  Colonial 
Church,  the  name  of  Whitaker  commends  itself 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest;  for  the  son  of 
that  celebrated  theoloj^an,  was,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
among  the  firmest  and  most  fiuthfol  servants  of 
Christ,  who  preached  His  Gospel  in  Virginia. 

Another  coadjutor  with  Whitgift  in  the  field  of 
Christian  enterprise,  now  claims  our  notice,  Richard 
Hooker.  The  antagonist,  whom  he  was  first  called  to 
encounter,  was  doubtless  the  most  formidable  of  any 
who  had  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Puritans, 
Walter  Travers,  author  of  the  celebrated  work  de 
Ecclesiastica  Disciplina.  Travers  had  been  engaged 
by  Cecil,  now  Lord  Burghley,  as  chaplain,  and  tutor 
to  his  children ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Alvie,  Master 
of  the  Temple,  in  1585,  had  been  recommended  by 
that  nobleman,  to  succeed  him.  He  already  filled 
the  o£Bce  of  'Lecturer  for  the  Evening  Sermons'  at 
the  Temple ;  and  is  described  as  *  a  man  of  com- 
petent learning,  of  winning  behaviour,  and  of  a 
blameless  life  *'.'  And  when, — for  the  ample  uid 
satisfiwstory  reasons  stated  by  'VVhitj^  both  to  Lord 
Burghley  and  the  Queen", — ^his  appointment  to 
that  oflSce  was  not  proceeded  with,  and  Hooker 
was  persuaded  to  accept  it;  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  way  was  thereby  opened  to  the  most 

"  WultoDg  Life  of  Houker,  p.  66.  ••  lb.  pp.  85-41. 
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ample  and  perfect  yindication  of  the  Polity  of  the  chap. 
Church  of  Christ,  which  the  world  has  ever  yet  ■ — j-^ 
Been.  Most  reluctantly,  indeed,  did  the  author  of 
it  enter  into  thia  '  hook-war,'  as  bis  biographer  de- 
signates it ;  but  it  was  *  a  war  which  he  maintained 
not  as  against  an  enemy,  bat  with  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  reason "  ;*  or,  as  Hooker  himself 
describes  it,  he  'thought  it  convenient  to  wade 
through  the  whole  cause,  following  that  method 
which  searchetb  the  truth  by  the  causes  of  truth  ".' 
And,  as  iar  as  the  monument  of  his  victory  was  per- 
mitted to  be  reared  up  by  his  own  hand,  it  remains, 
and  will  to  the  end  of  time  remain,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  those  testimonies  which  enemies,  as  well  as 
friends,  bore  to  it  upon  its  first  appearance  *^  The 
composition  of  this  matchless  work  of  Hooker  arose, 
as  is  well  known,  out  of  the  opposition  which  existed 
between  the  views  of  Travers  and  himself,  whereby, 
as  it  was  said  by  one  at  that  time,  *  The  fore- 
noon sermon  speke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon, 
Geneva**.'  These  points  of  diiference  may  be  seen 
in  the  summary  given  by  Izaak  Walton  of  Travers's 
exceptions  against  Hooker,  in  the  petition  which  he 
laid  before  the  Privy  Council;  and  of  Hooker's 

"  Walton'*  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  searched  into :   nothing  too  hard 

43.  for  hii  undentanding:  this  man 

"  Preftce  to  the  Fifth  Book  of  indeed  deiervei  the  name  of  an 

the   EcdeiiaRtical  Polity,  Works,  author  ;  hii  books  will  gun  rever- 

tii.  4.  ence  by  age,  for  tliere  is  in  them 

**  Pope   Clement   the   Eighth,  such  seeds  of  elernity,  that  if  the 

br  example,  when  he  had  read  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall  last 

the  fint  Book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  till  the  last  fire  shall  consume  all 

Polity,  laid  of  it, '  There  ia  no  learning.'    Walton'a  Life,  p.  00. 
learning  that  this  man  hath  not        **  lb.  p.  ti6. 
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answer  to  them  **.  But  tbe  conflict  was  not  deter- 
'  mined  by  the  publication  of  these  docomenta.  And, 
'  though,'  according  to  Wfdton's  authority,  *  the  chief 
benchers  gave  [Hooker]  much  reverence  and  judg- 
ment, yet  he  there  met  with  many  neglects  and 
opposition  by  those  of  Master  Tnivers'  judgment : 
insomuch  that  it  turned  to  his  extreme  grief:  and 
that  be  might  nnbeguile  and  win  them,  he  de- 
signed to  write  a  deliberate  sober  Treatise  of  the 
Church's  power  to  make  canons  for  the  use  of  cere- 
monies, and  by  law  to  impose  an  obedience  to  them, 
as  upon  her  children ;  and  this  he  proposed  to  do  in 
eight  books  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity; 
intending  therein  to  show  such  arguments,  as  should 
force  an  assent  from  all  men,  if  reason  delivered  in 
sweet  language,  and  void  of  any  provocation,  were 
able  to  do  it ".'  That  he  succeeded,  indeed,  fully  in 
forcing  that  assent,  no  man  can  dare  to  say.  To  pre- 
sume that  such  a  result  were  possible,  would  be  to 
ascribe  to  mortal  man  a  power  which  belongeth  to 
none  but  God.  He  only  who  hath  made  the  hearts 
of  men  can  unite  them.  It  is  His  children's  part 
to  proclaim  reverently  His  message,  and  obey  dili- 
gently His  laws :  they  must  then  patiently  abide  tbe 
end.  That  this  was  tbe  duty  which  Hooker  essayed 
to  do,  and  this  the  spirit  which  animated  him  in  the 
performance  of  it,  we  may  truly  affirm.  And  that 
Whitgifl  sboiild  have  cheered  and  helped  him,  amid 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  is  among 

••  Waltoa'i  Life  oT  Hooker,  pp.  6«-«S.  *•  lb.  83, 84. 
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the  brightest  records  of  his  felthfiilneas  as  chief  chap. 
pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  in  that  day  of  trouble  ' — - — ' 
and  rebnke  *'. 

That  day  soon  closed  upon  Wfaitgift  himself;  but 
not  until  he  had  witnessed  another  token  of  the 
mutability  of  all  earthly  glory,  in  the  death  of  the 
Sovereign,  in  whose  counsels  he  had  home  a  port  so 
long.  *He  lived,'  says  l2aak  Walton,  'to  be  the 
chief  comfort  of  her  life  in  her  declining  age,  and  to 
be  then  most  frequently  with  her,  and  her  asB^tant 
at  her  private  devotions ;  he  lived  to  be  the  greatest 
comfort  of  her  soul  upon  her  death-bed,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  expiration  of  her  last  breath,  and  to 
behold  the  closing  of  those  eyes  that  had  long 
looked  upon  him  vrith  reverence  and  auction  ".' 

He  lived  also  to  set  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Aeee^mof 
her  successor,  James  the  First  ■• ;  and  to  be  prraent  f^t. 
at  that  memorable  Conference^  which  waa  held  at 
Hampton  Court,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1604, 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  some  of  the  matters  in 
dispute,  between  the  Church  and   the  Puritanical 

"  Mo«t  trolv  u  it  Qtwerred  br  of  Hooker,  uid  the  help  which  ho 

the  lutleu-nea  editor  of  Hookers  provided  toward*  the  completion 

Woi^  that  '  acQte  and  indefati-  of  bit  niiilertakiiig.'    Keble  ■  Pre- 

gable   ■■   [Whitnft]    wu    in   lua  htM,  p.  Izit. 

efforts    to    produce    a   reaction  "  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker,  p. 

[^wnat  the  inDOTating  influences  57. 

ofhii  iajX  not  onlj  bj  his  official  "  Jameatfae  First,  ascended  the 

edicts  and  remonstrances,  but  bj  throne,  March  24,  IMS ;  and  was 

his   disposal   of  preferment   also,  crowned,  July  25,  in  the  same  year. 

and  the  literary  laboDrs  which  he  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  ii.  466. 

encouraKed,  there   was    no    one  For  an  account  of  the  Hampton 

step  of  hiji  to  be  compared  in  wis-  Court    Conference,    see   Fuller's 

d  om  and  effect  with  his  patroiiage  Church  History,  in  loc 
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CHAP,  party.  It  would  fax  exceed  the  limits  which  we 
^ — ■^  have  prescribed  to  ourselves  in  the  present  chapter, 
Oi^coii-  were  we  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the 
fears  which  were  awaltened  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
the  hopes  on  the  other,  by  the  accession  of  the 
Scottish  monarch  to  the  throne  of  England.  Suifice 
it  to  say,  that,  whilst  the  education  and  early  asso- 
ciations of  James,  gave  good  reason  for  apprehending 
that  he  would  not  look  with  &vour  upon  that 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which  Elizabeth  had  been  so 
zealous  to  uphold,  such  apprehensions  were  not 
realised.  The  alterations,  which  the  Puritan  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  desired  to  be  made  in  the 
Liturgy,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  Church,  were  not 
agreed  to ;  and  the  ai^fuments,  if  such  they  could  be 
called,  which  the  King  employed,  touching  the 
various  matters  which  came  under  discuBsion,  as 
well  as  the  predilections  wliich  he  expressed,  were 
all  in  &vour  of  their  opponents. 

The  language  of  compliment,  addressed  to  the 
King  at  this  Conference  by  Whitgift  and  other 
Bishops  who  were  present,  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  severe,  and  certainly  not  unmerited,  reproach 
by  hiBtorians.  But  they  have  forgotten  to  observe, 
that  the  employment  of  language  which  appears 
now  (if  it  be  correctly  reported)  so  fulsome  and 
unbecoming,  may,  in  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to 
the  fashion  of  the  age,  in  which  expressions  of  a 
superlative  and  extravagant  character  were  every 
where  in  vogue.  And  this  at  least  may  be  affirmed 
with  safety,  that,  if  the  conclusion   be  attempted 
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to  be  drawn  irom  the  nttenmce  of  it  on  the  part    chap. 

'  VII. 

of  Whitgift,  that  be  was  of  a  flattering  and  fiiwning  — . — ' 
spirit,  it  is  an  inference,  to  which  the  tenor  of  liis 
whole  life  forms  one  uniform  contradiction.  Espe- 
cially is  it  contradicted  by  that  bold  unwavering 
declaration  of  his  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  soon  after  his 
consecration  to  the  See  of  Worcester ;  wherein  he 
told  her  of  the  solemn  r^ponsibilities  with  which 
she  was  invested  as  temporal  governor  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  perils  which  would  ensue  to 
herself  i^  in  violation  of  tbem,  she  persisted  in  the 
course  of  conduct  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
then  tempting  her  to  pursue"^.  This  spirit  of  feith- 
fiilness  failed  not  to  guide  and  animate  Whitgift 
even  to  the  end.  And,  when  the  hour  of  mortal 
sickness  came  upon  him "',  it  employed  his  latest 
breath  in  the  utterance  of  fervent  prayw  unto  Crod 
for  the  protection  of  His  Church :  '  Pro  ecclesia  Dei, 
Pro  ecclesia  Dei,'  were  the  last  words  he  spake  "*. 

And,  verily,  that  prayer  has  been  answered.  God 
has  viuted  and  jnrotected  His  Church.  Else,  would 
she  not  have  been  overwhelmed  and  lost  for  ever, 
beneath  the  raging  of  that  storm  which  soon  buist 
over  her  ?  The  coming  shadows  of  the  storm  were 
even  then  at  hand :  hut,  ere  that  crisis  came,  some 
important  circumstances  in  her  history  require  to 
be  noticed.  Foremost  among  these^  was  the  com-  Tmuuuon 
pletion  of  the  authorized  Translation  of  the  Bible. 

>"  Sirjpe's  Life  of  Whitnft,  i.  <"  Febniaiy  29, 1604. 

172— 17£,  and  Walton's  Lifa  of  ""  Stirpe's  Life,  ii.  506,  and 

Hooker,  pp.  fi2— 56.  Waltoo'a  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  58. 
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CHAP.  The  commission  for  executing  this  great  vork  was 
' — .^  issued  soon  after  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court; 
and  arose,  in  &ct,  out  of  certain  objections  then  urged 
against  the  last  English  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
which  had  been  made  during  the  Primacy  of  Parker, 
and  was  generally  known  under  tbe  nimie  of  the 
Bishops*,  or  Parker's,  Bible.  The  translators  entered 
upon  their  arduous  duties  in  1607;  and,  four  years 
afterwards,  the  Sacred  Volume  was  given  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  remains  to  this  hour  the 
dearest  inheritance  of  her  children  "'. 
cuioni.  The  first  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 

bury, which  had  been  summoned,  together  with  the 
Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  James's  reign,  met  for 
tbe  purposes  of  business  on  the  twentieth  of  March, 
1604 '•*,  whilst  the  SeeofCanterbury  was  yet  vacant 
A  second  writ  was  accordingly  issued,  authorizing 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  to  preside  at  the  Synod; 
and  a  Book  of  '  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesias- 
tical,' a  hundred  and  forty-one  in  nnmber,  was  then 
compiled  out  of  the  body  of  Synodical  Acts  which 
had  been  passed  in  the  years  1571  and  1597"". 
These  Canons,  although  published  by  the  King's 
Authority  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  '"^  were 

"*  For  Ui  Mcount  of  the  various  were  not  ratified  till  tbe  Tear  fol- 

Tnunlationa    of   the    Bible,   aea  lowmr.     Tbej  were  receiTed  and 

Bishop    Sbort'a    Historj   of   tbo  pasaea  about  two  jean  after,  in 

Church  of  En^Bnd,  Appendix  D  the  Province  of  York.    See  Fre- 

to  chap.  liL  &ce  to  Burn's  Ecclefiaatical  Law, 

"^  It  had  begun  to  lit  in  Lon-  p.  »ii.  Tjrwhitt's  edition,  1824. 
don  in  1603,  (tee  the  title  pre-        *"  FuUer'a    Church     Hiatorjr, 

fixed    to   the   Conatitutiona    and  Book  i.  p.  28. 
Canooa  Eccleuaatical,)  and  hence        ""  See  tbe  title  prefixed  to  the 

tbef  are  always  called  tbe  Canons  Coiutitutiona  and  Canons  Eccle- 

of  1608 ;  although,  b  reality,  they  uaatical. 
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'never  confinned  in  parliament;'  and  'it  has  been  '^^,'^''- 
solemnly  adjudged,  upon  the  principles  of  law  and  ' — --— ' 
the  constitution,  that  where  they  are  not  merely 
declaratory  of  the  ancient  law,  but  are  intrflductory 
of  new  regulations,  they  do  not  bind  the  luty '  of 
the  Chim;h '"'.  Neither  is  their  obligation  upon  the 
clergy  as  entire  and  effectual  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
true  *  that  they  are,'  as  stated  by  Archdeacon  Sharp, 
'the  standing  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  realm,  the  con- 
stant rules  of  the  ordinaries'  enquiries  at  their  visita- 
tions, the  grounds  of  presentments  of  delinquents 
and  irregularities  upon  oath,  and  the  foundation 
upon  which  ecclesiastical  censures  and  judgments 
commonly  stand.'  But^  on  the  other  band,  it  is 
equally  true,  as  stated  by  the  same  authority,  that 
'the  alterations  of  customs,  change  of  habits,  and 
other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  country,  have  made  some  of  them  imprac- 
ticable;' at  least,  '  prudentially  so,  if  not  literally. 
Others  of  them  are  useless  and  in™lid  on  course, 
through  defect  of  proper  officers  and  proper  inquiries 
to  render  them  of  force  and  effectual.  And  there 
are  hardly  any  of  them,  but  what  have  been,  upon 

'"  Blackstone't  ConnnenUriet,  mixj  pro*iuoDS  coDtaioed  ia  thew 

L  86.    See  aUo  the  judgment  of  canons,  which  are  declaratorv  of 

Lord   HardwicLe,  the  Chief  Jua-  the  andeut  usage  and  law  of  the 

tice  of  the  Ring*!  BctuJi,  in  the  Church  of  England,  received  and 

CMe  of  Middleton  and  Croft,  10  allowed  here,  which,  in  that  res- 

Qeo.  1 1,  in  which  he  la^  '  Tie  peot,  and  by  Tirtue  of  inch  ancient 

canoni  of  1603,  not  hannr  been  allowance,  will   bind    the    laitj  ; 

con6nned  by  parliameDt,  do  Dot  but  that  to ao  obligation  antecedent 

prepria   tigort   bbd  the   laitj ;  I  to,  and  not  arinng  from,  this  body 

MJ,  pnprio  vigore,  hj  their  own  of  canons.'     Prebce  toBurn't  Eo- 

force  and  authority ;  for  there  are  clenastical  Law,  p.  iziii.  (1834.) 
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^^-   eztraordmaiy  occasioiiB,  dlBpensed  with  hy  our  govar- 

' — ' — '  noors"*.'  The  recital  of  these  fecta  cannot  but 
excite  ia  the  minds  of  all  dutiful  membeis  of  the 
Church,' a  feeling  of  deep  regret,  and  of  earnest  de- 
sire that  the  time  may  soon  come,  when  these  defects 
shall  be  safely  and  effectually  repaired.  As  long  as 
they  remiun  in  their  present  states  it  is  plain  that 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  must  be  grievously  im- 
paired at  home;  and,  that,  in  the  Colonies  and 
foreign  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire^  wher^ 
from  the  circomstances  of  the  cas^  the  pres^ice 
and  control  of  spiritual  discipline  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  is  yet  more  imperiously  de- 
manded, the  want  of  it  must  operate  as  an  additional 
and  most  serious  impediment  to  her  progress.  Most 
devoutly,  therefore,  is  it  to  he  wished,  that  this 
object  may  more  and  more  be  brought  home  to  the 
consideration  both  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
rulers  of  our  country.  And,  if  a  code  for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  Colonial  Church  can  be  legitimately 
agreed  upon,  then  may  the  hope  be  further  enter- 
tained that  it  may  serve  as  a  basis,  upon  which  to 
reconstruct  a  body  of  practicable  and  consistent 
ecclesiastical  law  for  her  people  at  home 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  to  know, 
that,  if  the  obligation  of  the  Canons  upon  the  Clergy 
be  thus  deflective ;  and  if  they  foil  also,  of  their  own 
authority,  to  control  the  lay  members  of  the  Church, 
the  penalties,  which  are  affixed  in  some  of  them 

""  ArchdeKOD  Sharp,  M  quoted  tbe  Prayer  Book,  p.  808.  4to. 
by  BUhop  Mant,  in  hu  notes  on     edition. 
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aguDst  those  who  impugn  her  authority,  remain  *^^.^- 
equally  inoperative.  They  are  penalties  of  an  awftil  " — - — ' 
character,  and  carry  with  them  additional  terror, 
when  associated  with  the  power  of  those  Courts 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  their  enactment,  and 
with  the  extent  of  civil  disabilities  which  then  often- 
times accompanied  the  exaction  of  them.  And, 
even  if  separated  for  ever  from  such  perilous  alliance, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  irequen*^  vrith 
which  the  sentence  of  excommunication  is  appealed 
to  in  some  of  the  earlier  Canons,  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  its  real  character  among  the 
people,  and  to  place  in  a  Mse  position  before  ihem 
the  Church  from  which  proceed  such  heavy  cen- 
sures. It  is  well,  therefore,  for  her,  that  she  should 
be  at  least  spared  this  trial ;  and  be  left  to  win  her 
way  by  the  exercise  of  means  which  earthly  tribu- 
nals never  gave,  and  earthly  enemies  can  never  take 
away;— even  "by  pureness,  by  knowledge  by  long- 
su^ring,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love 
unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of 
(Jod,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  >**." 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  Bancroft,  Bishop  o(^^^ 
London,  was  President  of  the  Synod,  at  which  the 
body  of  'ConatitutioQS  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical' 
was  drawn  up ;  and  i^  as  is  probable,  he  was  their 
chief  framer"',  we  are  supplied  with  a  reason  which 

*o  2  Cor.  Ti.  6,  7.  of  the  Biihop  of  London,  an  ao< 

"°   StiTpe,     ipeaking     of    the  tive  and  resolute  man,  being  Pre- 

Cuoiu,    MjB,    '  Matten    herwi  aidontof  thia  Convocatjon.'    Life 

took  the  better  effect,  bj  tirtue  of   Whttgift,  u.  526.    See    alao 
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CHAP,  ezplainfi,  in  some  degree,  the  rigorous  tenaa  of  those 
' — ^-^  penalties  to  which  we  have  adverted.  He  was,  ia 
very  deed,  a  holy,  conscientious,  and  learned  man, 
and  one  to  whom  the  Church  is  largely  indebted  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  contended  "for  the  iaith 
which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints '"."  He  was 
possessed  also  of  a  generous  spirit '".  And,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  he  looked  with  watchful 
interest  towards  those  new  scenes  of  England's 
power,  which  were  opening  to  his  view  in  the  West- 
ern Continent ;  and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extend 
the  miniBtrations  of  the  Church  in  that  quarter.  Yet 
were  his  counsels,  doubtless,  characterised  by  over- 
much  severity.  Even  Collier,  who  says  of  Bancroft, 
that  he  'filled  his  see  with  great  commendation,'  de- 
scribes bis '  strictneei^  as  *  unrelenting  "V  And,  called 
as  he  was  now  to  fill  the  office  of  Primate,  his  lack  of 
that  wisdom,  which  had  distinguished  both  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  was  speedily  made  manifest.  He 
had  long  been  &miliar  with  all  the  chief  points  of 
controversy  which  were  so  hotly  discussed  in  that  day. 
We  have  Wbitgift's  own  testimony,  for  believing 
that  'he  had  been  a  preacher  against  Popery  above 

Sontbey'f  Book  of  the  Church,  he  miut  lubmit  to  be  depriTed. 

p.  437,  fourth  editjon.  Bancroft  uked  him  how  tnen  he 

'"  Jnde  3.  would  be  ible  to  sobust  P  He  re- 

"*  The  fallowing  striking  efi<  plied,  'that  nothing  remuned,  but 

dence  of  it  ii  recorded  bj^  Southey.  to  put  himaelf  on  divine  ProTidence, 

'  A  minister,  estimable  in  all  res-  and  go  a  begging.' — 'You  shall  not 

pects,  savins  that  he  troubled  him-  need  that,'  the  primate  answered, 

•elf  and   ouiers   with  those  busy  '  come  to  me,  and  I  will  take  order 

scrupulosities  which  were  the  di»-  for  jour   maintenance.'     Book  of 

eaie  of  the  party,  told  him  in  pri-  the  Church,  p.  4S7. 
Tkte,  that  it  went  againat  his  con-        "*  Compare   his  Ecdenaatical 

■cience  to  conform,  and  therefore  History,  vii.  366  and  311. 
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twenty-four  yeare'",'  before  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  London;  and  the  celebrated  Sermon  i. 
which  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  1589 '",  as 
well  ss  hifi  two  works  in  defence  of  the  Church, 
entitled  '  Dangerous  Positions,'  and  '  Survey  of  the 
pretended  Discipline,'  are  testimonies  which  prove, 
no  less  clearly,  the  thorough  mastery  which  he  had 
acquired  over  all  the  sul^ects  connected  with  the 
Puritanic  Controversy;  and  the  extent,— in  some 
instances,  indeed,  an  untenable  extent, — ^to  which  he 
was  prepared  to  carry  his  defence  of  those  principle^ 
upon  which  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  established. 

But  his  own  deep,  unfeigned,  conviction  of  their 
truth  and  importance,  rendered  him  intolerant  of  all 
who  refused  to  recognise  them.  And  when  can  in- 
tolerance be,  with  impunity,  indulged?  The  evils, 
attendant  upon  it,  are  sore  to  be  visited  upon  their 
author.  Hence,  it  is  the  most  perilous,  as  well  as  the 

'"  Stiype'*  Ufe  of  Whi^ift,  ii.  aent  tuuoBt  which  je  bend  vour- 

3BG.  hItcs  be  observed  every  ^rfaare, 

"*  It  i»  worthy  of  remark,  that  throughout    all    renentioiu    and 

one  of  the  stron^ett  irrunieiita  twe«  of  the  Cbrutiui  world,  no 

urged  bj  Bancroft,  in  this  Sermon,  church  ever  perceiving  the  word 

r'nit  the  ao-called  authority  of  of  God  to  be  againit  it.     We  re- 

Preabyterian    discipline,    is  quire  you  to  find  oat  but  one 

adopted,  in  terms  substantially  the  church  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 

same,  by  Hooker,  iu  the  Preface  earth,  that  hath  t>een  ordered  by 

to  hb  Eccleslaatical   Polity.     The  your  disciplioe,  or  hath  Dot  been 

words  of  the  latter  are  :  *  A  very  ordered  by  ours,  that  is  to  aay,  by 

atrauge  thing   sore   It  were,  that  episcopal  reeiment,   titheoce  the 

such  a  discipline  as  ye  speak  of  time  tnat   the  blessed   Apostles 

should  be  taug'ht  by  Christ  and  were  here  converssnt.'  The  parat- 

hia  apostles,  in  the  word  of  God,  lei  pasiage  in  Bancroft's  Sermon  is 

and  no  chnrch  ever  have  found  it  subjoined  in  a  note  in  Mr.  Kettle'a 

oat,  nor  received  it  till  this  present  valuable  edition,  i.  104,  195. 
time  1  contrariwise,  the    govern- 
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CHAP,  most  frequent,  consequence  of  division,  let  it  assume 
^— V — '  what  aspect  it  may.  In  the  present  instance,  indeed, 
we  can  trace  somewhat  of  its  pernicious  character  in 
the  description  g^ven  of  Bancroit,  by  one  who  was 
certainly  disposed  to  regard  his  actions  in  a  fevorable 
light ;  who  yet  speaks  of  him,  in  his  own  quaint  man- 
ner, as  'hiiTing  well  hardned  the  hands  of  his  soul, 
which  was  no  more  than  needed  for  him  who  was 
to  meddle  with  nettles  and  biyers,  and  meet  with 
much  opposition ;'  and,  a^;ain,  that  he  '  tasted  plenti- 
fully' of  the  poison  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
malicious  men,  'till  at  last,  (as  Mithridates)  he  was 
so  habited  with  poisons  they  became  food  unto 
him "'.'  None  of  the  causes  had  then  ceased  to 
operate,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bad  led  to 
such  unhappy  strife.  The  monarch  was  as  u-bitrary 
as  his  predecessor,  but  less  wise ;  the  laws  were  en- 
forced by  penalties  as  of^ressive  and  severe  as  ever; 
and  the  disturbing  forces  which  provoked  the  inflic- 
tion of  tbem,  whether  on  the  side  of  Kome  or  of 
the  English  Separatists,  were  in  no  degree  less. 
The  counsels  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  for  instance, 
point  out  the  extent  to  which  Papists  could  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  description  given  of  the  Puritans  by 
Bacon,  in  a  Treatise  written  during  Bancroft's  Pri- 
macy'", proves  that  time  had  not  mitigated  their 

I"  Fuller's  Wortbiei  of  Eog-  Cut  it,  ^uid  he,)  to  an  hundred 

land,  Lujcashire,  112.     He  idds  more  which  lye  here  on  ft  heap  in 

hy  wa;  of  illustration,  'that  once  a  mj  chamber.' 

gentleman  coming  to  viiit   Ban-  "'  '  An  AdTeitisement  touching 

criA,   preaented    him    a  lyebell,  the  ControTernes  of  the  Church 

viUch   De   found    patted  on  hU  of  England,'  Works,  vii.  &S— 55. 

door,  who,  nothiog  moTod  thereat,  BancroR    wm    Archtnshop   from 
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hostility.  Expoeed,  therefore,  as  the  Archbishop  "^"^p* 
was  to  such  trials,  it  was  no  improbable  result  that  * — • — ' 
the  workings  of  his  own  inflexible  disposition 
ehould  be  strengthened,  and  the  dangers  which  were 
already  &8t  thickening  around  the  Church  should 
become  aggravated.  Bancroft,  indeed,  has  not  to 
bear  alone  the  whole  weight  of  this  burden.  His 
strict  and  rigorous  counsels  were  enforced,  with  per- 
haps even  greater  stringency,  in  the  ensuing  reign ; 
and  the  sequel  of  this  history  will  show  what  &tal 
consequences  to  the  welfare  of  our  Church  abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home,  were  produced  by  such  measures. 
Their  mischief  was  perceived  and  noted  by  many 
who  watched  the  progress  of  them  in  that  day;  and 
by  none  more  clearly  than  by  the  illustrioos  Bacon. 
His  *  Advertisement  touching  the  Controversies  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, is  an  evidence  of  this.  In  reading  the  prayer, 
for  instance,  which  its  writer  addressed  unto  God, 
'to  inspire  the  Bishops  with  a  fervent  love  and  care 
of  the  people;  that  they  may  not  so  much  urge 
things  in  controversy,  as  things  out  of  controversy, 
which  all  men  profess  to  be  gracious  and  good ;' — 
and  the  enumeiatdon  of  such  maxims  as  these,  that 
'laws,  not  refreshed  with  new  laws,  vrax  sour;' 
that,  '  vrithout  change  of  Ul  a  man  cannot  continue 
the  good;'  that  'a  contentious  retaining  of  custom 


I6M  to  1611;   and    the    aboTe  itI.  cili. ;  dthough  not  publiihed 

Treatiw  of  Bacon  vaa  written  in  until    1641,   as  appean  &om  tbo 

1606,  accordiiw  to  the  statement  Anajriia  of  the  Treatise  given  in 

in  hia  Life  hj  Hr.  Basil  Montagu,  the  rre&ce  to  voL  vii.  p.  iz. 
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CHAP,   ig  a  turbulent  thini?,  as  well  as  innoTation;'   that 

YII. 

' — . — ■  'he  fleeketh  not  unity,  but  division,  which  exacteth 
that  in  words,  which  men  are  content  to  yield  in 
action;'  that  'laws  are  likened  to  the  grape,  that 
being  too  much  pressed  yields  an  hard  and  un- 
wholesome wine:' — it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but 
that  there  was  present  to  the  mind  of  that  great 
philosopher,  a  painful  consciousness  of  the  neglect 
of  these  principles,  manifested  in  Bancroft's  conduct 
It  is  true  that  an  opposite  view  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's cfaanLcter  is  presented  to  us  by  other  writers. 
Hacket,  fbr  example,  desraib^  him  as  'the  Atlas  of 
our  Clergy  in  his  time '".'  Heylyn,  when  he  records 
his  death,  declares  that  with  him '  died  the  uniformity 
of  the  Church  of  England  '".'  And  Lord  Clarendon, 
speaking  of  the  same  event,  says  that  it  could  be 
'never  enough  lamented;'  and,  that,  'if  be  had  lived, 
he  would  quickly  have  extinguished  all  that  fire  in 
England,  which  had  been  kindled  at  Geneva"'.'  But, 
— ^not  now  to  dwelt  upon  the  circumstances  which 
may  have  induced  the  last-mentioned  historian  to  have 
put  in  perfect  sincerity,  the  most  &vorable  constmo- 
tion  upon  the  acts  of  Bancroft, — the  correctness  of  the 
hypothetical  conclusion  which  he  has  here  drawn  may 
justly  be  disputed.  For  the  '  fire  kindled  at  Geneva' 
had  been  burning  even  in  England,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
upvrards  of  half  a  century ;  and  where  waa  the  hand 
which,  in  a  few  brief  years,  could  have  extinguished 

'"  Hscket's  Life  of  Archbishop     Laud,  ji.  62. 
Williams,  Part  ii.  p.  S7.  ™  Clarendon'B   History  of  the 

">  Heyiyn'g  Life  of  Archbishop     Rebellion,!   156,157. 
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it?  Certainlj  not  his,  who  CMt  into  the  flame  that  chap. 
fresh  fuel,  which  is  sapplied  in  the  irritated  passions  < — t^ 
and  wounded  consciences  of  men. 

But  if  BsnerofVs  rigour  proved  a  hindrance  in  the  AnbudiDp 
way  of  accompliBhing  the  great  work  which  he  *'"'** 
sought  to  advance,  verily  the  laxity  and  remissness 
of  his  successor.  Abbot,  in  maintaining  the  order  of 
the  Church,  encumbered  and  discouraged  her  not 
less.  His  was  not  the  laxity,  arising  from  the 
excess  of  benevolence, — 'that  bias  to  which  a  kind 
and  gentle  spirit  is  inclined,  and  to  which  some 
compensation  may  be  found  in  the  soothing  and 
conciliatory  behaviour  which  accompanies  it, — for  in 
some  matters,  no  man  was  more  bold  and  resolute 
than  he.  The  prerogatives  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  for  example,  he  maintained  and  enforced  with 
a  degree  of  strictness  which  was  never  before  known, 
and  set  at  nought  the  prohibitions  by  which  Coke  had 
endeavoured  to  restrain  their  exercise '".  The  causes 
in  that  Court,  which  amounted  only  to  eight  at  the 
time  of  WhitgiA^B  death,  increased  more  than  an 
hundredfold  under  Abbot;  and  the  sentences  passed 
therein  were  no  longer  pronounced  with  that  lenity 
by  which  they  had  been  often  characterised,  even 
during  Bancroft's  Primai^  '**.  That  such  a  man 
should  have  weakened  the  hands  of  his  own  Clergy, 
and  disheartened  the  lay  members  of  her  com- 
munion, by  fevouring  that  section  of  the  Puritanical 

1"  3ee  the  Kcount  of  hU  life,        ■**    Souther's     Book    of    the 
drawn  up  evldentlj  by  >  &iendly    Church,  437,  ASIA. 
hRDd,iDthQ  Biographi*  Biitaanica. 
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CHAP,  party  whicli  had  hitherto  disphiyed  such  little  regard 
' — . — '  for  Church  ordinancea,  can  only  be  accounted  for, 
by  admitting  the  truth  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him,  that  he  was  indifferent  to  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  upon  which  the  authority 
of  the  Church  depends,  and  by  which  her  distinctive 
character  is  made  manifest  to  the  world.  Neither 
was  this  indifference  the  necessary  result  of  the 
attachment  which  he  avowedly  entertained  for  the 
doctrinal  theology  of  Gene'ra;  for  the  example  of 
Whitgift  and  others,  in  assenting  to  the  Lambeth 
Articles,  proves  that  an  agreement  with  Calvin  in 
some  of  his  most  prominent  views  of  doctrine  was 
compatible  with  the  most  sted&st  belief  in  the 
authority  of  the  Ministry,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Sacraments,  which  Christ  has  constituted  and  or- 
dained in  His  Church.  It  must  have  arisen  from 
the  sympathy  which  Abbot  felt  and  expressed, 
without  any  disguise,  towards  the  advocates  of  the 
Genevan  discipline ;  and  this  sympathy,  probably,  bad 
been  qmckened  into  stronger  action  by  the  very 
efforts  which  his  predecessor  had  made  to  put  them 
down.  The  force,  which  had  been  m^ed  too  long 
and  too  powerfully  in  one  direction,  now  came  back 
with  more  impetuous  recoil  to  the  opposite  quarter. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  difficult  than  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  one  who  lived 
in  such  critical  times,  and  who  is  represented  in 
such  different  colours  by  writers  of  opponte  sides. 
Thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  and  it  ought  to  be 
thankfiilly  noted,  that,  whatsoever  he  the  difference 
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of  Opinion  conceniing  the  wiedom  of  Abbot  in  his    chap. 
government  of  the  Church,  none  at  all  exists  with  ' — •^ 
respect  to  his  personal  holiness  and  piety.    There 
were  many  occasions   on  which  he  was  weighed 
strictly  in  the  balance  and  was  not  found  wanting. 

The  attempt,  which  has  been  thiu  &r  carried  on,  to ' 
place  before  the  reader  a  general  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  Church  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth  and  James  the  FitBt,  has  been  made  only  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  judge  more  truly  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  then  encompassed 
her  about.  Our  previous  enquiries  have  shown  that 
it  was  the  age  which  witnessed  the  first  acquisi- 
tion by  the  English  of  any  foreign  settlements ;  and 
since,  in  those  new  fields  of  enterprise,  it  could  not 
bat  happen  that  most  of  the  same  elements  of  evil  or 
of  good,  which  had  been  in  long  and  active  operas 
tion  at  home,  would  bood  be  again  developed ;  since 
their  progress  might  be  expected  to  be  even  more 
n^id,  and  the  collision  produced  by  their  antagonistic 
forces  more  violent,  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
space  allotted  to  them  within  the  borders  of  new 
Colonies;  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  enter* 
ing  into  some  examination  of  the  existing  causes  of 
disturbance. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the 
Bonush  Church,  although  deprived  of  her  mightiest 
and  most  glorious  arm,  by  the  severance  of  England 
from  her  communion, — a  severance,  of  which  her 
own  corruptions,  and  the  putting  forth  her  unlawful 
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^vn^'  claims  of  eupremacj,  were  the  only  causes, — was  yet 
' — ' — '  enabled  to  set  up  the  tokens  of  her  worship  in  the 
ampler  colonial  territories  of  Spain  and  Portugtd, 
free  from  the  assaults  of  any  enemies  who  weakened 
her  strength  from  within,  or  clamoured  for  her 
destraction  from  without  And  more  than  this. 
Her  system  of  operation  not  only  remained  intact 
amid  those  states  of  Europe,  which  still  acknow- 
ledged her  authority,  and  the  dominions  of  which  were 
so  extensive ;  but  she  had  received,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  an  accession  of  new  and 
wonderful  energy,  at  the  very  period  when  her 
sinful  conduct  was  multiplying  the  trials  of  England. 
Whether  the  success  of  her  Jesuit  missionaries 
were  deserving  of  all  the  credit  which  her  historians 
and  divines  have  claimed  for  them ;  or  whether  the 
record  of  their  labours  may  not  be  found  to  display 
many  an  evidence  of  their  opposition  to  the  very 
Church  of  which  they  professed  thenwelves  to  be 
the  ministers, — and,  what  is  yet  more  important,  to 
the  Gospel  of  that  blessed  Saviour,  whose  cross  they 
laboured  to  set  up  in  foreign  lands, — are  questions 
which  it  is  intended  to  examine  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  history.  The  fact,  which  the  reader 
is  now  requested  to  bear  in  mind,  is,  that,  whilst  no 
position  can  be  imagined  more  beset  with  difficulties 
than  that  of  England,  in  the  age  which  witnessed  the 
plantation  of  her  &st  settlements  in  America,  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  in  full  possession  of  ready  and 
most  efficient  instruments  to  propagate  her  name 
and  worship  to  the  furthest  comers  of  the  earth. 
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Nor  is  it  only  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  Rome  chap. 
that  this  remark  holds  good.  If  a  comparision  be  * — v^ 
made  of  the  condition  of  England  with  that  of  the 
other  Protestant  countries  of  Europe,  which,  dnring 
the  same  period  with  herself,  were  seeking  to  extend 
their  commerce  and  dominions  abroad,  it  will  be 
found  that  she  had  to  contend  with  diiSculties  &r 
greater  and  more  numerous  than  any  which  attached 
to  them.  Holland,  for  example,  was  building  up 
the  &bric  of  her  greatness,  at  the  time  when  that 
of  England  seemed  tottering  to  its  lall.  True, 
Holland  was  not  exempt  from  the  evils  of  reli^ous 
controversy.  The  persecutions  endured  by  Grotins, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  (to  which 
James  the  First  seat  delegates  of  his  own  selection"*,) 
— ^identified  as  they  are  with  the  whole  history  of 
Arminius  and  the  Remonstrants  of  Leyden, — are 
testimonies  enough  to  prove,  that,  if  intolerance 
and  rancorous  animosity  be  tokens  of  man's  in- 
firmity, the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  were  not 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  supplying  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  course  of  the  history  w^hich  we 
have  to  traverse,  will  show,  that,  in  the  faithful  efforts 
of  the  Dutch  to  make  the  extension  of  the  Christian 
&ith  commensurate  vrith  the  extension  of  their 
maritime  and  commercial  greatness,  they  were  much 
less  obstructed  in  their  career  by  adverse  combina^ 
tions  of  external  circumstances  than  were  the  citizens 
of  our  own  country. 

The  like  may  be  said  also  of  Denmark,  another 
'"  iDthe  year  1618. 
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CHAP.  Protestant  nation,  to  whose  misaonajy  labonrs  the 
' — .^  Southern  Continent  of  India  has  been  so  largely 
indebted.  The  proof  of  these  statements  will  appear, 
when  the  history  connected  with  them  passes  under 
review.  At  present,  the  most  transient  glance  only 
can  be  taken  at  the  important  iacte  which  they 
involve.  But  this  much  at  least  we  may  be  justified 
in  drawing,  as  a  conclusion  from  these  and  other 
records  of  history  noticed  in  this  chapter,  that,  if 
England,  which  now  stands  foremost  among  the 
empires  of  the  earth,  reached  not  that  summit  hut 
by  the  path^ray  of  a  long,  and  arduous,  and  oft- 
repeated  discipline ;  and  if  the  truth  of  that  Gospel, 
which  is  her  choicest  heriti^  has  thus  been  permit- 
ted to  surrive  the  fiercest  assaults  of  her  adversaries ; 
then  must  the  testimony  of  her  feithfiilness  and  love 
be  seen  in  her  walking  by  the  guidance  of  that  truth, 
or  the  greatness  of  her  dominions  shall  only  speed 
on  her  downfall.  If  she  be  regardless  of  her  trust, 
"the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from"  her, 
**and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
thereof'"." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COLONIZATION  OF  VIRGINIA    IN  THE  EARLY   PART 

OF   JAMES   THE   FIRST'S   REIGN. 

A.D.    1603—1609. 

Attempts  towards  Coloniiatioii  in  North  America  rsDOwed,  toon  i&et 
the  •cceuioD  of  Jamea  the  First,  by  reason  of  Goanold's  vojrtge — 
Expedition  fitted  out  from  Bristol,  in  1603  —  Notice  of  Kchard 
HBkiajt,its  chief  promoter — E  Tide  nee  of  his  religious  teal — Another 
expedition  sent  out  bj  Lords  Southampton  and  Thomas  Arundel, 
in  1605 — Letters  Patent  granted  for  the  plantation  of  VirginU, 
April  10,  1606 — Marked  by  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  age,  but 
adinowledging  the  duty  of  a  Christian  nation  to  communicate 
through  her  Colonies  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  she  enjoys 
— The  same  acknowledgment  made  by  others  who  bore  a  part  in 
those  eDterprises— Provision  made  at  the  same  time  by  Royal  Ordi- 
nance  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  Worship  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  Ei^land— Character  of  Robert  Hunt,  the  first  Minister 
of  the  Cbnrch  who  accompanied  the  Cohtniats  to  Virginia — Archbishop 
BsjKToft  consulted  respecting  his  appointment — Notice  of  Captun 
John  Smith — Arrival  of  the  Colony  in  Virginia — Settlement  of 
James  Town — The  Holy  Communion  celebrated — Difficulties  of  the 
Colony — Valuable  services  of  Smith — The  church  at  James  Town 
burnt — Hnnt's  patience  and  constancy — The  church  rebuilt — Smith's 
continued  energy — His  devotional  habits — Appointed  Preddent — 
His  heavy  trials— Second  Charter,  May  23,  1609— Lord  De  la 
Warr  appointed  Governor — Craahaw'a  Sermon — Symonds's  Sermon 
— Gates  and  Somen  depart  for  Virginia  as  Lord  De  la  Warr's  lien- 
tenants — Separated  In  a  storm  from  those  under  their  command — 
The  rest  reach  Viiginia— Confusion  in  consequence — Smith  severely 
wounded — Compelled  to  return  to  England — His  character. 

In  resuming  the  couise  of  enquiry  which  has  been  Attsmpnto- 
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'rm'  reviewed  in  the  last  chapter,  we  find  that  a  very  short 
North"  Am'e-  period  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First  had  passed 
MwtiaAi^^  away,  ere  the  attention  of  many  men  of  influence  and 
5^^^,t,'''high  station  was  again  fixed  upon  the  scheme  of 
■on  of'o!^  planting  settlements  in  the  continent  of  North 
Loidi  ™r- America.  They  were  attracted  to  that  object 
through  the  favourable  reports  brought  to  England 
by  Captain  Gosnold,  who  had  sailed,  in  the  last  year 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
coast  north  of  Virginia,  He  pursued  a  higher 
parallel  of  latitude  than  that  followed  by  hia  pre- 
decessors ;  and  thereby  discovered,  and  gave  names 
to,  some  of  the  chief  capes  and  islands '  belon^ng  to 
those  provinces  of  North  America,  which  are  now 
called  New  England  and  Massachusets.  He  re- 
turned home,  about  three  months  after  James  had 
ascended  the  throne ;  and  published  in  glowing,  but 
just,  terms,  an  account  of  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  those  regions,  and  the  inviting  prospect  which 
they  opened  to  his  countrymen '.  His  account  was 
confirmed  by  notes  of  the  same  voyage,  taken  out 
of  a  Tractate  written  by  James  Rosier  to  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh ' ;  and,  in  the  first  and  third  years  of  King 
James's  reign,  vessels  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  reports  which  these  writers  had  pro- 
claimed. 

'  Thef  Btill   retUQ   the   name*  and  twentieth  of  March,  Anno  43, 

originallj  giTen  to  them  bv  Go»-  Elizabeth   Reginee,  and   deliucred 

noM,  0.  g.   Cape    Cod,    Martha'^  by  Gabriel  Archer,  a  Gentlemaa  in 

Vineyard,  Eliaabeth's  Island,  &c.  the  wme  Voyage'     Purcbaa,   iv. 

'  See  'ThcrelatioDoTCaptaine  1647—1651. 

Gosnoli    Voyage    to    the   North  *  Purchaa,  iv.  1651— IG5S. 
part  of  Virginia,  begunne  the  six 
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The  first  of  these  expeditions,  under  the  command    ™***- 
of  Captain  Pring,  was  fitted  out  in  1603,  by  some  of  '    ■v^.:^ 
the  chief  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Bristol  *.  J^T"."' 

Rom  Bm- 

They  were  mainly  incited  to  the  enterprise  by  the*"!'" '™'- 
representations  of  Richard  Hakluyt,  from  whose  im- 
portant volumes  so  much  infonnation  bas  ahready  been 
derived ;  and  who  was,  at  that  time,  Prebendary  of 
St  Augustin,  in  the  cathedral   church  of  Bristol  *.  m^*  "^ 
This    diligent    chronicler    of    England's 
achievements  was  descended,  as  we  are  informed  by  " 
Fuller  and  by  Wood*,  from  an  ancient  &mily  in 
Herefordshire,  and  was  brought  up  at  Westminster. 
From  that  school  he  was  elected,  in  1570,  to  a  stu- 
dentship of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ',  where  he  was  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  and 
inscribed  to  him  his  first  collection  of  voyages  and 
discoveries,  printed  in  1582'.    From  bis  well  known 
love  for  that  pursuit,  he  was  appointed,  about  the  same 
time,  to  read  public  Lectures  in  the  University  on  the 
subject  of  voyages  and  discoveries ;  and  fidfiUed  that 
duty  with  great  success.     He  was  strongly  urged  by 
Sir  Francis  Walsingbam,  both  on  private  and  public 
grounds,  to  continue  his  '  travell  in  these  and  like 

*  Pnrcfaai,  \v.  1654—1606.  Sidaej,  p.  347.     '  ThU  collectioa 

'  lb.  IT.  1654.  beior    enerwardi    swallowed  up, 

'  Fulier'a  Worthiea  of  Eiulanil,  like  little  strcains  or  riTers  in  the 

(HerBfi)nUhire)p.39(aDdWood*B  oceau  of  hia  larger  ubtsI  colleC' 

AtheiuB  OiODieiuei,  (Bliaa'i  Edi.  tioDfl.tbe  nid  Grtt  edition  bai  been 

tion)  ii.  166.  OTorlooked  or  undistinguished  bj 

'  Hewaa  admitted  to  the  degree  thine   who    bare   attemptod   any 

of  Bachelor  of  Arta,  February  19,  catalogue  of  [Hakluyt's]   pubUc»- 

1673;  and  to  that  of  Maater  of  tioos  lo  particular,  or  of^traTsla 

Arts,    June    27,   1377.      Wood's  and   voyages   in   genera!.'      Hak- 

Paati  Oioniensea,  i.  ISS.  906.  luyt'i  Life  in   Biographia  Britao- 

■  Zouch'a    Life   of  Sir  Fiulip  nica. 

O  2 
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CHAP,  matters*;'  and  the  expedition  of  Sir  Humphrey 
' — <j — '  Gilbert  to  Newfoundland,  the  fortunes  of  which  have 
been  already  told,  and  which  then  was  on  the  eve  of 
sailing,  received  at  his  hands  the  most  valuable  as- 
sistance '*.  Wood  states,  that,  before  he  entered 
Holy  Orders,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  supposes  that  he  studied  the 
municipal  law.  But  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing this  statement  to  be  erroneous.  A  kinsman,  who 
bore  the  same  name  with  himself,  was  a  member  of 
tbat  Society,  and  Wood  baa  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other.  To  this  kinsman  and  namesake,  Richard 
Hakluyt,  the  Prebendary,  owed  his  first  ardent  love 
of  historical  and  geographical  knowledge :  and,  in  his 
'  Epistle  Dedicatorie'  to  Sir  Fraicis  Walsingham, 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  bis  voyages, 
he  thus  describes  an  interview  which,  in  his  boyhood, 
he  had  with  him. — 'I  do  remember  tbat  being  a 
youth,  and  one  of  her  Maiestie's  scholars  at  West- 
minster that  fruitftill  nurserie,  it  was  my  happe  to 
visit  the  chamber  of  M.  Richard  Hakluyt,  my  cosin, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  well  knowen 
vnto  you,  at  a  time  when  I  found  lying  open  vpon 
his  boord,  certeine  bookes  of  Cosmographie,  with  an 
vniversal  Mappe.  He  seeing  me  somewhat  curious 
in  the  view  thereof,  began  to  instruct  my  ignorance  by 
showing  me  thediuifflon  of  the  earth,  into  three  parts 
after  the  olde  account,  and  then  according  to  this  lat- 
ter, and  better  distribution  into  more ;  he  pointed  with 
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his  wand  to  all  the  knowen  Seas,  Gul^  Bayes,  chap. 
Straights,  Capes,  Biuers,  Empires,  Kingdomes,  Duke-  ' — ^-^ 
domes,  and  Territories  of  ech  part,  with  declaratioa 
also  of  their  Bpeciall  commodities  and  particular  wants, 
which  by  the  benefit  of  traflfike,  and  entercoiirse  of 
merchants,  are  plentifully  supplied.  From  the  Mappe 
he  brought  me  to  the  Bible,  and  turning  to  the  107 
Psalm,  directed  mee  to  the  '23  and  '24  verses,  where 
I  read,  that  they  which  go  downe  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
and  occupy  by  the  great  waters,  they  see  the  works  of 
the  Lord  and  his  woonders  in  the  deepe,  &:c.  Which 
words  of  the  Prophet,  together  with  my  cousin's 
discourse  (things  of  high  and  and  rare  delight  to  my 
yong  nature)  tooke  in  me  so  deepe  ao  impression, 
that  I  constantly  resolued,  if  ever  I  were  preferred 
to  the  Vniuersity,  where  better  time  and  more  con- 
uenient  place  might  be  ministered  for  these  studies, 
I  would,  by  God's  assistance,  prosecute  that  know- 
ledge and  kinde  of  literature  the  doores  whereof 
(after  a  sort)  were  so  happily  opened  before  me.' 

Thus  was   the  foundation  laid  of  that  valuable  Eriden™ 

of  hu  rell- 

store  of  knowledge  which  Hakluyt  afterwards  ac-  r"""  ™»i- 
quired,  and  which  he  sought  to  make  ever  subordinate 
to  the  highest  and  noblest  ends  of  God's  service. 
Soon  after  he  was  ordained,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  the  English  ambas- 
sador; and,  whilst  in  that  city,  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  promote  the  great  object  which 
he  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  sacred  duties  to  be 
performed,  and  the  blessings  ultimately  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  extension  of  the  British  name,  in 
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c^*P-  foreign  lands,  were  never  absent  from  the  mind  of 
' — • — '  this  extaordinary  man.  Nor  was  he  slow  to  press 
them  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  possessed  and 
exercised  influence  in  his  native  country.  A  remark- 
able evidence  of  this  appears  in  two  epistles  dedi- 
catory, which  he  wrote  from  Paris,  in  1687,  to  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  the  one  in  Latin,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Peter  Martyr's  History  of  the  New 
World  " ;  and  the  other  in  English,  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  vojrages  to  Florida,  made  by  the 
French  admiral,  Laudonuiere.  In  the  first  of  thes^ 
he  expressly  declares  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the 
great  end  to  which  the  extension  of  the  borders  of  a 
Christian  State  should  be  subserrient,  and  that  each 
step  made  in  this  extension  should  be  regarded  as  a 
fresh  summons  to  promote  it.  Upon  this  ground, 
and  with  reference  to  this  lofty  aim,  he  urges  Ralegh 
to  persevere  in  the  work  which  the  acquisition  of 
Vii^nia  had  placed  before  him.  No  grander  monu- 
ment, he  assures  him,  could  he  raise,  no  brighter  name 
could  he  leave  to  future  geuerationB,  than  the  evi- 
dence that  he  had  therein  sought  to  restrain  the 
fierceness  of  the  barbarian,  and  enlighten  his  dark- 
ened mind  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  ".    In 

"  ThUhiBtorf.writtenofcoune  Hakluyti  Oionieiui*  hogW,'  vat 
in  Latin,  U  dedicated  hv  Peter  published  at  Paria,  in  1587. 
Martyr  tolCharle*  the  Fifth,  and  "  liulfloinHakluyt'iownwordg, 
the  preraceisdatedatMadrid, 1516,  aa  the;  are  found  ia  the  epiitle 
the  yew  in  which  that  ynuthful  dedicatory  to  which  I  have  re. 
monarch  aucceeded  to  the  Spanish  feired  :  '  Judex  rerum  omnium 
throne.  The  edition  to  vhich  I  tempus,  diligenaque  tuoram  tnini- 
haTeraferredaboTS.and  which  wu  (trorum  im^uiiitio,  multa  inopiaata 
drawn  up,  aa  it  is  said  in  the  title-  qus  adhuc  latent,  modo  Deua  in- 
page, '  labors  et  industru  Richirdi  teniljuobiaaperient.  Deumautem 
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the  second,  he  speaks  of  the  different  objects  which  chap. 
different  men  propose  to  themselves  in  the  proseeu-  ' — v— -' 
tion  of  discoTeries  such  as  those  in  which  Balegh 
was  then  engaged;  and  obBerveB,  'Some  seeke 
authoritie  and  places  of  conunandement ;  others  expe- 
rience by  seeing  of  the  worlde,  the  most  part  worldly 
and  transitorie  gaine,  and  that  oftentimes  by  dis- 
honest and  Tnlawfiill  meanes;  the  fewest  number 
the  glorie  of  God,  and  the  saving  of  the  sonles  of 
the  poore  and  blinded  infidels.  Yet  because  diners 
honest  and  well  disposed  persons  are  entred  already 
into  this  your  businesse,  and  that  I  know  you  meane 
hereafter  to  sonde  some  such  good  Churchmen 
thither,  as  may  truly  say  with  the  Apostle  to  the 
Sauages,  wee  seeke  not  yours  but  you  (2  Cor.  xii. 
12):  I  conceiue  great  comfort  of  the  saccesse  of 
this  your  action,  hoping  that  the  Lorde,  whose  power 
is  wont  to  bee  perfected  in  weaknesse,  will  blesse 
the  feeble  foundations  of  your  building  '*.' 

Of  this  success,  as  &r  as  Salegh  was  concerned, 
we  have  seen  that  the  first  eflSirts  to  colonize  Vir^ 
ginia  gave  no  proof.  Tet,  who  can  doubt,  but  that 
Hakluyt, — when  he  urged  forward  the  renewal  of 
further  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  and  gave  the 
infiuence  of  his  character  and  rank  in  the  Church  to 


ai1futurua]DDne9tcnriIubitea,qD*n'  ad  poneroi  glorioriuB  DechoDni- 

doquidem  de  ipaiua  gtori&,  anima-  ficemiui    EranBmilEi   potest  quam 

mtn  infinitarum  salute,  Reipubltcee  barbKros  domare,  rudei  et  paganoa 

ChntttaDEe      incremento     agitur,  ad  vitie  civiiia  Bocietotem  revocara, 

EJB  ergo  age  ut  ctepisti.  el  tetemi  efferos  in  gyrum  ratioab  reducere, 

tuinomiDis  ac  fame  apud  p<»teroa,  homineaqueatbeoBetikDeoalienoB 

qiue  unlla  nnqaam  obuterabit  letas,  diTiot  nQiniais  reverentilL  imbuere.' 

relinque  moDnmeiita.     Nihil  enim  "  HaLluyt,  iti.  366. 
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their  support,  and  even  consented  himself  to  become, 
,  as  we  shall  find  that  be  did,  one  of  those  to  whom 
King  James  granted  his  first  Letters  Patent, — was 
animated  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  same 
precious  object  which  he  had  proposed  to  Ralegh's 
mind,  eren  'the  glorie  of  God,  and  the  saving  of  the 
soules  pf  the  poor  and  blinded  infidels  T 

Upon  Hakluyt's  return  to  England,  he  resided 
frequently  at  Bristol,  having  been  appointed  to  a 
Prebendal  stall  in  its  cathedral,  during  his  absence  in 
France  ".  He  was  afterwards  preferred  to  the  rectory 
of  Wetheringset  in  Suffolk.  But,  whatsoever  sphere 
of  duty  engaged  him,  he  never  laid  aside  the  great 
work  of  watching  over,  and  recording,  and  giving  a 
right  and  salutary  direction  to,  the  discoveries  which 
his  countrymen  were  making  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  pains 
and  diligence  which  he  describes  himself  to  have 
employed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  " ;  and  it  is 
amply  confirmed  by  his  publications.  There  was  no 
document  of  an  authentic  character  which  escaped 
his  careful  searcL  Fuller  gives  a  correct  description 
of  them,  when  he  says  that  they  were  'taken  partly 
out  of  private  letters,  which  never  were  (or  without 
his  c»e  had  not  been)  printed.  Partly  out  of  small 
treatises,  printed,  and  sipce  irrecoverably  lost,  had 
not  his  providence  preserved  them.  For  some 
pamphlets  are  produced,  which  for  their  cheapnesse 
and  smalnesse  men  for  the  present  neglect  to  buy, 

"  In  1585,  u  appeira  from  the    rett's  Hutory  of  Brutol. 
lilt  of  Prebeadariei  given  in  Bar-        "  Note  3  U  page  3. 
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presuming  they  may  procure  them  at  their  pleasure,  '^^,-^- 
which  small  hooks,  their  first  and  last  edition  l»eing  ' — ■ — ' 
past  (lilce  some  spirits  that  appear  hat  once)  cannot 
afterwards  with  any  price  or  pains  be  recoyered. 
In  a  word,  many  such  useful  tracts  of  sea  adventures, 
which  before  were  scattered  as  several  ships,  Mr. 
Haklnyt  hath  imbodied  into  a  Seet  divided  into 
three  squadrons,  so  many  volumes.  A  work  of  great 
honour  to  England  'V  Hakluyt  was  anxious  also  to 
make  permanent  provision  for  interesting  and  instruct- 
ing the  public  mind  upon  this  important  subject,  by 
the  establishment  of  aLecture  on  the  art  of  navigation; 
and  held  out  the  example  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam,  as 
one  which  the  rulers  of  England  might  well  follow  ". 
But  the  attempt,  notwithstanding  that  it  received  the 
encouragement  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  proved  fruitless. 
In  1605,  Hakluyt  was  appointed  a  Prebendary  of 
Westminster;  and  became,  as  will  be  soon  seen,  not 
only  a  member  of  the  company  to  whom  Virginia 
was  assigned  under  the  Letters  Patent  of  James  the 
First,  but  iratched  over  the  affiiirs  of  the  Colony, 
with  fiiithfulneSB  and  zeal,  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1616.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ". 

'*  Fuller'a  Worthies  or  Englonil  "  Biographii  Britamiica  in  loc 

(HererordsbireVp.  40.   The  tbree  See  »1ki  the  account  of  his  lira  in 

vdume*  of  Hakluyt  in  Fuller'*  day  the  Bicwraphie  UniverMlle.    The 

are  dow  increaied  to  the  number  name  of  thii  remarkable  man  atill 

of  five  ;   and    it   it   that   edition  liTca  in  lomc  of  the  nonhent  re- 

(1S09)  which  has  been  follmred  Kiona  of  the  Klobe.    Bylot,  vho 

in  the  present  work.  bad  Baflin  a*  Ms  pilot,  eave  Hak- 

'^  See  the  dedication  of  bis  »e-  luyt's  name  to  an  isle  in  Baffin's 

cond  edition  of  Voy^ea,  to  Lord  Bay,  77°  25'  N.  and  84°  20"  W. 

Chuie*  Howard,  i.  xiv.  Hudaon  conferred  it  upon  a  pro- 
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CHAP.       The  expedition  which  Hakluyt  had  been  infltni- 
< — ^1j  mental  in  sending  to  America  from  Bristol,  in  1 603, 
pfditionHni  was  followed  by  another  which  siuled  from  the  same 
Souitimp-  port  in  1605,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Way- 
mnAnindei  mouth,  and  WHS  fitted  out  by  Henry,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  the  Lord  Thomaa  Arundel.     The  ac- 
count of  its  progress  is  given  by  Rosier  ",  the  author 
of  the  Tractate  before  mentioned  on  Goanold's  voyage, 
and  is  fiill  of  interest  It  bears  evident  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  written  by  one^  who,  whilst  he  recorded  fresh 
discoveries  and  opportunities  of  extending  temporal 
dominion,  sought  thereby  to  enlarge  the  borders  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom.     It  were  needless  now  to 
dwell  upon  the  other  particulars  which  it  contains. 
It  is  enough  to  remark  that  it  amply  verified, — as 
that  supplied  by  the  former  expedition  had  done, — 
the  &Tourable  description,  which  had  been  given  by 
Gosnold,  of  the  countries  north  of  Virginia. 
LctMn  Pf      ^®  receipt  of  such  cheering  information  was  soon 
w^IhJ  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  first   Letters 


\^^^  Patent,  granted  by  James  the  First,  for  the  plantation 
"'jj  of  Virginia.  They  bear  date  the  tenth  of  April, 
lfi06.  The  whole  territory,  assigned  by  this  instru- 
ment to  the  parties  named  therein,  was  the  portion 
of  the  American  continent  lying  between  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the 
islands  adjacent  to  it  within  an  hundred  miles  of  the 
coast    This  territory  was  divided  into  two  ptvta; 

montoryotSpiiibergreii,7S^47'N,    rirer  which  tbey  dlwoTered  m 

and  eff"  5V  E.     And  some  Eng-    1611,  oear  Petachora. 

liih  lUTigaton  called  after  him  b        '*  Purchaa,  it.  1659—1667. 
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the  first  of  which  was  to  the  south,  between  thirty-  '^■^i|j^- 
four  and  forty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  ' — » — ' 
assigned  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers, 
Bicliard  Hakluyt,  Prebendary  of  Westmineter,  and 
Edward-Maria  Wingfield,  and  divers  others,  knights, 
gentlemen,  merchants,  and  other  adventurers  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  elsewhere,  as  a  place  of  settle- 
ment for  the  first  Colony.  This  province  continued 
to  bear  its  original  title  of  Virginia.  The  second, — 
which  afterwards  received  from  Prince  Charles,  the 
second  son  of  James  the  First,  the  title  of  New 
England, — extended  from  thirty-eight  to  forty-five 
degrees  of  the  same  latitude,  and  was  assigned  to 
Thomas  Hanham,  Balegh  Gilbert,  William  Parker, 
and  George  Popham,  and  others  of  the  towns  of 
Plymouth,  and  Bristol,  and  Exeter,  as  a  place  of  set- 
tlement for  the  second  Colony.  In  each  of  these 
separate  districts,  the  different  companies  in  quration 
were  invested  with  authority  to  settle  in  any  part 
most  convenient  for  them,  and  to  have  a  right  of 
property  over  fifty  miles  along  the  coast  each  way 
from  the  place  of  their  first  habitation,  and  also  over 
one  hundred  miles  into  the  interior.  They  were  not, 
however,  to  plant  within  one  himdred  miles  of  each 
other ;  an  arrang;ement,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  in  what  way  the  provision  could  have  been  se- 
cured, since  there  was  an  ohvioos  intermixture  of  the 
two  districts  in  the  geographical  limits  marked  out 
for  their   respective   boundaries".     The   privileges 
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CHAP.    coQferred  upon  the  Colonists  were,  in  substance,  the 
' — ■A->  same  with  those  which  haTe  been  already  noticed  in 
the  instances  of  Gilbert  and  of  Ralegh:   and  the 
govenunent  of  each  Colony  was  to  be  conducted  by 
a  council  of  thirteen  persons,  to  rule  and  to  be  ruled 
according  to  articles  set  down  and  confirmed  under 
the  Privy  Seal.    Another  council,  consisting  of  the 
same  number  of  persons,  was  also  to  be  established 
in  England  for  the  superior  management  and  direc- 
tion  of  the    affiirs  of  the    two   Colonies".      Sir 
Thomas  Smith  was  appointed  the  first  Treasurer. 
S"'!:^.-'''      Tho  character  of  this  Charter,  as  well  as  of  the  seve- 
""^"'but  ^  ™^  Articles,  Instructions,  and  Orders  which  accom- 
far«''ihe'^tT  P""'®*1  '*^  ^^  \>vxiTi  justly  described  as  more  conso- 
^'  n^on  '^^'^^  ^'*^  ^'^  ^8^  notions  of  kingly  prerogative  and 
SwSraogh  arbitrary  power  prevalent  in  that  age,  than  with  the 
^^'"^'^  principles  of  justice  and  freedom,  upon  which  alone 
traS  whiSb  *^y  successful  system  of  colonization  can  be  esta- 
.he«njoj..  blished".     But,  whilst  this  feet  is  fiilly  admitted, 
we  must  not  omit  to  notice,  as  some  have  done ", 


vasfrom  thirty-four  to  thirtj-«wht  ricB,  Works  zi.  181;  and  Chal- 

d^ireea  of  BortbUlitude;  audtnat  mers'i  Political  Annals  of  ^^i^oia, 

of  the  northern  from  fortf-ooe  to  p.  14.    '  Whatright,'  ulu  the  last 

forty-five  degreei ;  whiUt  the  in-  writer  here  quoted, '  could  a  peo- 

termediate  district  from  thin  j-eiglit  pie  be  said  to  enjoj,  vho,  without 

to  forty-one  degTsea,  wu  opsn  to  possessing  the  Bmallcst  particle  of 

the  coDlpetition  of  both  companies,  self-govcmmeot,  were  at  once  sub- 

I   cannot   find   any  authontj  for  jected  to  the  will  of  the  princ«  j 

this  statament.  to  the  edicts  of  a  conncil  itey  did 

"  Theie  Letters  Patent  are  given  not  appoint;  to  the  ordinances  of 

at  lenf^th  in  the  Appendis,  No.  I,  a     commercial     associstion    over 

to  Stith's  History  of  Virginia  ;  and  which  they  had  no  controul  ? 

themost  important  parts  ofthem  in  "  Robertson    is    one     of    the 

Purchas,  iv.  ]6HS,  and  Chalmers's  writers  who  have  been  guilty  of 

Political  Annals  of  Virginia,  p.  IS.  thisomisaian:  and  it  is  the  more  re- 

^  Robertson's  History  of  Ame-  markable,   since,   notwithstanding 
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another  point,  which  stands  forth  no  less  prominently  chap. 
in  the  same  Letters  Patent,  namely,  the  recognition  ' — --— ' 
of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  a  Chrietian  nation  to 
communicate  through  her  Colonies  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  which  she  professes,  and  of  the  mercy 
which  she  enjoys.  The  desire  of  the  Colonista  to 
settle  in  the  W^tem  continent  was  listened  to  by  the 
King,  and  the  means  of  promoting  it  granted  by  him, 
because,  as  it  is  expressly  set  forth  in  the  terms  of 
the  Patent,  'so  noble  a  worke  may  by  the  Providence 
of  Almighty  God,  hereafter  tend  to  the  glorie  of  his 
Divine  Maiesty,  in  propagating  of  Christian  religion 
to  such  people  as  yet  live  in  darkness  and  miserable 
ignorance  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God,  and  may  in  time  bring  the  infidels  and  savages 
(living  in  those  parts)  to  human  civility,  and  to  a 
settled  and  quiet  government.' 

That  this  was  no  mere  formal  statement,  but  the  ^^^.^J^ 
expression  of  a  feeling  which  sincerely  influenced  ^^'j^m 
the  minds  of  many  who  were  foremost  in  such  en- "'"'.'»"'  ■ 

'  panin  IhaiK 

terprises,  is  evident  from  the  testimonies  to  that  «'"«T"i»^ 
effect  which  are  found  in  the  narratives  connected 
with  them.  These  testimonies  are  the  more  valu- 
able, because  they  are  obviously  undesigned,  and 
arise  incidentally  out  of  the  relation  of  events  which 
took  place.  Thus,  to  cite  one  instance  out  of  many, 
the  narrator  of  Waymouth's  voyage,  in  1605,  states 

that  lie  profeMea  carefully  to  re-  chapter  of  tbU  volume,  p.e6,)  id  his 

tUo  the  content*  of  these  Letten  description  of  the  Charter  granted 

Patent,  he  passed  orer  the  Terr  bv    Elizabeth    to   Sir   Hncaphref 

taniB  proTiBion,  (as  we   have  al-  (lilbert.     Chalmers,  on  the  other 

ready  pointed  oat,  in  the  fourth  hand,  distioetlf  acknowledges  it. 
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^11^'   that  their  paiiy  refosed  an  iuTitation,  which  some  of 

' — • — '  the  natiTes  urged  upon  them,  to  push  their  discove- 
ries further,  because  aa  he   sajs,  'We  would  not 
hazard  so  hopeiiill  a  businesse  as  this  was,  either  for 
our  private  or  particular  ends,  being  more  regardiull 
of  a.  publick  goode,  and  promulgating  God's  hoi; 
Church  by  planting  Christiauitj,  which  was  the  in- 
terest of  our  adventurers  so  well  as  ours  '*.' 
p™™™         It  should  be  observed  also,  that,  before  the  es- 
•^  '™.  pedition,  which  was  fitted  out  under  the  authority  of 
•^""•^^the  above  Charter,  left  England  for  the  Viiginian 
don  dt  Di-  coost,  an  Ordinance  was  forther  passed  under  the  sign- 
(iiip  icMni-  manual  of  the  King,  and  the  Privy  Seal,  in  which 
nwiofihe  occurs  the  following  important  declaration:  'That 
E^uad.    the  said  presidents,  councils,  and  the  ministers,  should 
provide  that   the  Word  and    Service  of  God  be 
preached,  planted,  and  used,  not  only  in  the  said 
colonies,  but  also,  as  much  as  might  be,  among  the 
savages    bordering  among  them,  according  to  the 
rites  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  -*.' 

The  expedition  eet  sail  on  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  1 606,  under  the  command  of  Captain  New- 
port, who  is  described  as  'a  mariner  well  practised  for 
the  westeme  parts  of  America.'  The  Minister  of 
the  Church  of  God,  who  accompanied  it,  was  Robert 


"  See  Roiter'l  account  of  Way-  I*  truly   described   by   Cbalmers, 

mouth's  Voyage  in  Smith's  History  '  ax  a  provuion  for  the  interesta  of 

of  VWnio,  p.  30.  religion,  by  iuterweaTtng  into  the 

**  Stith'a   History   of  Virvinia,  Tiivinisii    constitution   the  oata- 

637.    This  iDStrument  was  dated  blisDment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

ovemberSO,  1606,  and  is  given  land,' p.  16. 
■t  length  in  the  abore  passage.    It 
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Hunt    To  hia  hands  was  committed  the  high  and    c^*^- 
holy  work  of  consecrating  to  God's  glory  the  settle-  ctl^JS^of 
ment  of  the  British  name  in  America ;  and  all  that  ^"^^^ht 
is  recorded  of  his  ministry  proves  that  the  choice  of  ^7' """the 
such  a  man  for  such  an  oflSce  was  made  in  a  feithfiil  ^^^^Jn^i^," 
spirit    It  is  much  to  be  deplored,  that  the  minutes  ^Jj 'J^vi^ 
of  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Council  at  home  hare  ^'^ 
been  lost,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  which 
the  excellent  Nicholas  Ferrar  employed  to  save  a 
copy  of  them,  when  the  tyrannical  decree  of  the 
Star  Chamber  went  forth  afterwards  against  the 
Company".    They  would  probably  have   supplied 
much  clearer  information  than  can  now  possibly  be 
obtained  with  respect  to  the  first  proceedings  of  the 
Colony;  and  the  view  taken  of  them  by  HjJcIuyt 
and  others  who  were  associated  with  him    in  its 
management.    It  is  also  highly  probable  that  they 
would  have  funushed  us  with  many  particulars  con- 
cerning Robert  Hunt,  and  the  manner  of  his  ap- 
pointment, which  it  would  now  be  so  interesting  and 
important  to  ascertmn.     I  am  thankful,  however,  to 
have  found  in  Lambeth  Library  a  manuscript  which 
throws  some  light,  however  iiunt,  upon  this  latter 
point.    It  is  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  '  anonymous', 
and  the  description  is  so  lar  correct  that  its  author's 
name  is  not  formally  inscribed  upon  it;  and  the 
dedication  is  not  signed  at  all.     But,  perceiving  that 
it  was  a  Journal  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  the 
Colony,  I  felt  persuaded  that  it  would  well  repay 
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CHAP,  perusal.  Nor  was  I  disappointed;  for  I  found  it 
< — /— '  written  by  a  person  of  no  less  importance  than 
Edward-Maria  Wingfield,  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
first  Letters  Patent  were  granted,  and  who,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Colonists  in  Virginia,  was  elected 
their  first  President.  It  contains  a  minute  account 
of  the  transactions  which  chiefly  concerned  himself 
from  the  time  of  their  first  landing  in  Virginia,  to 
his  return  to  England,  after  he  had  been  deposed  from 
his  office.  This  muiuacript  will  be  further  noticed 
in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter:  for  I  am  not 
aware  that  its  contents  hav^  in  any  shape,  been  placed 
before  the  public.  The  point,  however,  which  it  is 
important  to  observe,  at  the  present  moment,  is  the 
following  notice  given  by  the  writer  of  Hunt's  ap- 
pointment : — '  For  my  first  worke  (which  was  to  make 
right  choice  of  a  spirituall  pastor)  I  appeele  to  the 
remembrance  of  my  Lo.  of  Caunt  his  grace,  who 
gave  me  very  gracious  audience  in  my  request.  And 
the  world  knowetb  whom  I  took  with  me,  truly  a 
man,  in  my  opinion,  not  any  waie  to  be  touched  with 
the  rebellious  humor  of  a  papist  spirit,  nor  blemished 
with  the  least  suspicion  of  a  factious  schismatic' 
Aniiiiiiiiop  ■'*'  '^  evident,  from  this  passage,  that  not  only  was 
^nw  Roliert  Hunt  a  man  well  and  fevourably  known  to 
E^™fnt-  ^^^  people  of  England,  but  farther,  that  Archbishf^ 
*~'-  Bancroft  was  consulted  in  the  matter  of  his  appoint- 
ment; that  Wingfield,  evidently  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  parties  concerned,  waited  upon  his 
grace  expressly  for  that  purpose ;  and  that,  with  the 
concurrence,  and  under  the  authority  of,  the  Primate, 
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this  first  Presbyter  of  the  English  Church  went  forth  chap. 
to  the  work  which  awaited  him.  He  had  many  and  ' — ■ — ' 
sore  difficulties  to  encounter  from  8ome  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  voyage;  but  the  straggle  bore  witness 
to  his  own  integrity ;  and  the  &ct  that  such  a  man 
was  among  that  company,  is  one  of  the  most  grateful 
memorials  which  we  possess  of  their  early  history  *'. 
It  is  a  light  which  breaks  through  the  thick  gloom 
of  their  disastrous  trials.  Even  in  the  outset  of  the 
voyage^  the  record  of  their  proceedings  contains  this 
affecting  notice  of  the  trials  by  which  he  was  as- 
sailed, and  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  endured 
them:  'On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  1606,  we 
set  sayle  from  Blackwall,  but  by  vnprosperous  winds 
were  kept  sis  weekes  in  the  sight  of  England ;  all 
which  time  Mr.  Hunt  our  Preacher  was  so  weake  and 
sicke,  that  few  expected  his  recovery  Yet  although 
he  were  but  twentie  myles  from  his  habitation  (the 
time  we  were  in  the  Downes  *')  and  notwithstanding 
the  stormy  weather,  nor  the  scandalous  imputations 
(of  some  few,  little  better  than  Atheists,  of  the 
greatest  ranke  amongst  vs)  suggested  against  him, 


"  Bancroft  adds  hii  tMtimoiiy  weof  ReculTeT,  Jan.  IS,  IjM.and 

to  tbftt  which  has  been  giTen  by  that  hereaigned  it  in  1602.    I  can- 

everj  other  writer  npon  this  gul>-  not  find,  in  the  list  of  the  Kentish 

ject,  and  describes  Robert  Hunt  Clerg;  at  that  time,  any  other  Mr. 

u   a   '  dergri^^''   "^  penevering  Hunt  who  bore  the  same  Chm- 

fortitnde  and  modett  worth,'   Hia-  tian  name  ;  and,  coupling  the  date 

ton  of  the  United  States,  i.  118.  oftheresisnatioDabovestatedwith 

"  It  is  OTideot,  from  this  ex-  the  period  at  which  the  first  pastor 
preeaion,  that  Robert  Hunt's  babi-  of  the  English  Colonj  must  have 
tation  must  have  been  ui  Kent :  been  contemplating  his  departure 
and  I  find  in  Hasted's  History  of  to  America,  I  thi^  it  most  pro- 
Kent,  iii.  640,  that  Robert  Hunt,  bable  that  he  was  the  ^car  of 
A.  H.  was  appcnnted  to  the  Vica^  Reculver. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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CHAP,  all  this  could  nerer  force  from  him  so  much  aa  a 
' — - — '  aeeming  desire  to  leaae  the  bosines,  but  preferred 
the  service  of  God,  in  so  good  a  voyage,  before  any 
afiection  to  contest  with  his  godlesee  foes,  Trhose 
disasterooa  designee  (could  they  haue  prevailed)  had 
even  then  overthrowne  the  businesse,  bo  many  dis- 
contents did  then  arise,  had  he  not  with  the  water 
of  patience  and  his  godly  exhortations  (but  diiefly 
by  his  true  devoted  example,)  quenched  those  flames 
of  envie  and  dissension  ".' 

It  is  evident  that  some  members  of  the  Council  at 
home  must  have  been  influenced  too  much  by  pri- 
vate interests,  or  they  would  have  shown  greater 
discrimination  in  the  choice  of  the  men  whom  they 
sent  forth  to  that  new  settlement  In  the  Instruo* 
tions,  which  they  added  to  their  own  Orders,  and 
whidi  they  drew  up  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  Colo- 
nists towards  a  proper  observance  of  the  Royal  Ordi- 
nances under  which  they  had  authority  to  act,  they 
made  a  full  and  distinct  recognition  of  the  only  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  good  gOTemment  of  their 
body  could  be  maintained.  They  declared  therein, 
that  '  the  way  to  prosper  and  obtain  success  was  to 
make  themselves  all  of  one  mind,  for  their  own  and 
their  country's  good ;  and  to  serve  and  fear  God,  the 
j^ver  of  all  goodness,  since  every  Plantation  which 
He  did  not  plant,  would  certainly  be  rooted  out  *".' 
But  what  availed  such  instructions,  if  so  many  of 

"  'Die  ntrretiTe  of  Studies  and     1 70S. 
othara  is  Smith's  History  of  Vir-        "  Slith'g  History   of  ViTginia, 
g1nis,p.41.    See  aUo  Purchas, IT.    p.  44. 
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tn  they  ■^ 
put  them  to  acorn  ? 

One  ground  of  dissenstou  was  the  jealousy  which 
many  of  the  leading  men  entertained  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  the  first  historian  of  Virginia;  and, 
as  the  sequel  of  the  uanative  will  show,  a  man  of 
the  highest  Integrity,  and  zeal,  and  courage.  The  Nati«  of 
notices  which  are  extant  of  his  previous  life,  had  we  JoLslitb. 
time  to  enamerate  them  all,  would  exhibit  him  more 
like  some  &bled  hero  of  romAQoe,  than  one  who 
actually  lived  as  a  man  amongst  men-  They  are 
nevertheless  distinguished  by  an  air  of  truth  which 
leads  the  read^  to  the  oonelusion.  that  such  were 
really  the  exploits  whioh  he  achieved,  and  the  dan- 
gers from  which  he  escaped.  The  &ct  also  that  he 
drew  np  the  report  of  thsm  with  his  own  hand,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Bobert  Cotton  *',  ia  a  further 
gnazantee  for  believing  it  to  be  authentic.  And, 
since  his  history  of  Virginia  fully  proves,  that, 
wherever  he  is  the  narrator  of  his  own  deedi^  he 
neith^  displays  any  vun-glorlous  sfHrit,  nor  indulges 
in  a  rhetorical  style  of  narrative  ",  the  &ir  presump- 
tion is,  that;  with  equij  feithfiilnees  and  mmplieity, 
he  has  recorded  the  autobiography  of  his  former 
years.     Taking,  therefore,  the  received  account  of 

**  Stith^  HUtory  of  Virpnu,  which  ha  Ibn^ht.'  Bat  thii  la  not  ■ 

p.  IDS.  correct  dewnption.    The  greater 

**  Burk,  in  the  Prebce  to  hii  part  of  Smith's  Hiitorr  U  made 

HutoTy  of  Tirginia,  printed    it  up  of  the  neiratiTeB  of  bis  compa- 

Feteminnr,  Virginia,  1823,  p.  ii.  nioiu,  eipresaed  Mmetimes,  cer- 

deseribei  Smith'a  Work  h  'a  sort  tutilr.ingTBiidiloqueot  term*  ;bot 

of  epic  biitorr  or  romance,  where  Smith's  own  language  ia  remark- 

the  author,  like  Oasian,  recounts  able  for  ita  simplidty. 
his  achierements  in  the  spirit  with 

p2 
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*^*P-  this  eztraordinarj  man,  we  find,  that,  although  not 
' — •  '  more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  em- 
barked for  Virginia,  he  had  already  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Low  Comitries,  and,  after  passing 
through  many  adventures  in  Fiance  and  Italy,  had 
entered  the  Austrian  -army  against  the  Turks;  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  signal  feats  of  per- 
sonal prowess;  had  been  left  for  dead  upon  the  field 
of  battle ;  had  thence  been  taken  up  and  sent  as  a  slave 
into  the  service,  first,  of  a  Torkish  lady  at  Constanti- 
nople and  afterwards  of  her  brother,  a  bashaw  of  the 
country  near  the  Sea  of  Azov ;  that,  having  escaped 
from  him,  he  had  fled  through  parts  of  Russia  and 
of  Poland,  and  returned  to  his  friends  in  Transylva- 
nia ;  that,  before  be  turned  his  steps  towards  Eng- 
land, he  had  next  passed  over  to  Morocco ;  and, 
upon  his  passage  homewards  in  a  French  galley  from 
that  country,  had  taken  part  in  a  long  and  desperate 
engagement  with  two  Spanish  men-of-war  whom  she 
encountered  **. 

There  were  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  who,  having 
witnessed  some  of  these  scenes  of  his  eventful  life, 
helped  to  increase  Smith's  feme  by  their  reports  of 
him  **.  And  his  return  to  England  at  the  time  when 
the  preparations  for  the  Virginian  Colony  were  in 
progress,  combined  with  his  own  love  of  enterprise, 
led  to  the  selection  of  him  as  one  of  those  who 

"  Stith'i    Hutory  of    '^igiiiia,  the  chief  dangcn  and  mott  iDt»- 

pp-  107 — 113.  retting  passage*  of  hislife,  racked, 

**  *  So  famouB   iraa   he    in   his  as   he   compluns,   and    miirepre- 

own  age,  that  ha  lived  to  see  him-  tented  in  low  Trigedies.'  Slith'a 

telf  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  Historj  of  Tirg^nia,  p.  1 12. 
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should  accompany  it,  and  be  intrusted  with  a  share  *^ap. 
of  its  management.  He  was  regarded,  indeed, — as  * — . — ' 
has  just  been  said, — with  suspicion  uid  fear  bj  many 
who  embarked  with  him;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  reputation  of  liis  name  and  mighty  deeds  may 
have  stimulated  their  apprehension  of  his  over^ 
whelming  influence.  But,  from  whatever  cause,  it 
is  clear  that  they  were  ready  to  proceed  to  any  ex- 
tremitiee  against  him ;  for,  after  their  departure  from 
the  Canaries,  they  threw  htm  into  confinement,  upon 
the  pretence  of  a  design  entertained  by  him  of  en- 
slaving and  murdering  them ".  At  the  end  of  a 
tedious  voyage — so  tedious  that  the  Captain  of  one  of 
the  three  vessels  wliich  formed  the  squadron  ^*  desired 
to  bear  up  the  helm  for  England,  and  give  up  further 
search, — the  voyagers  descried  the  Southern  promon- 
tory of  Chesapeak  Bay,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Cape  Henry,  which  it  still  retains,  in  honour  of  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales.  To  the  Northern  promon- 
tory of  the  same  Bay,  the  name  of  Cape  Charles  was 
also  then  given,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards Charles  the  First  *'.  This  was  on  the  twenty-  ArriTU  of 
sixth  of  April,  1607 ;  and,  unhappily,  a  party  from  the  in  virg^iL 
squadron  having  landed,  came  into  collision  with 
some  of  the  natives  '*.     No   life  appeara  to  have 

**  8tu<Ilev's  Damtive  in  Smith's  "  See  the  nurative  of  this  ex- 

Hiatory  or  VirgiDU,  p.  43.  pedition  by  George  Percy,  bro- 

"  Of  these  three  veuek,   one  ther  to  the  Earl  oT  Northumber- 

wu  of  '  100  lous,  aootber  of  40,  land  who   Bccomraaied  it.     Pur- 

Ukd   a   Pinnace   of  20.'     Smith's  chas,  iv.  16a5.     The  point  of  land 

Htsloiyof  Virdnia,  p.  41.  called    Cape  Comfort  was  then 

"  Smith'*  History  of  Virginia,  also  discovered  and  named, 
p.  21. 
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^^jI,**-   been  lost  on  either  side ;  but,  doubtless,  the  fonndft- 
' — ■ — '  tion  WM  herein  laid  of  fiiture  troablea. 

Upon  examining  that  night  the  sealed  orders 
which  the^  had  brought,  and  which  were  not  to  be 
opened  until  their  arrival  in  Vijginia,a  diacoTery  was 
made,  which  added  not  a  little  to  the  oonfbsion  of 
Smith's  enemies.  R>r  hia  name  was  found  actually 
recorded  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  hj  which 
the  Colony  was  to  be  governed  ^.  Great  opposition 
was;  of  course,  made  to  his  admission ;  but;  before 
that  matter  could  be  detennined,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  spot  of  ground  should  be  selected  for  their 
Battinnent  futuTo  habitation.  Accordingly,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
Town.  May,  a  promontory  was  chosen  for  that  purpose,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  a  river  which  flows  into  Chesa- 
peak  &y,  c^led  by  the  natives  Powhatan,  after  the 
name  of  their  king ;  but  the  English  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  James  Blver.  Upon  this  spot,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  rivei's  mouth,  tbey  resolved  to  build 
their  first  town,  to  which  they  gave  likewise  the 
name  of  the  English  monarch.  As  soon  as  this  point 
was  settled,  '  the  Councell,''  in  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal narrative,  '  was  swome,  Mr.  Wingfield  was 
chosen  President,  and  an  oration  made  why  Captaine 
Smith  yna  not  admitted  of  the  Councell  as  the 
rest  *".  Every  accusation  against  him  was  forthwith 
renewed,  and  supported  with  all  the  eagerness  which 
jealousy  and  envy  could  supply.  But  Smith  tri- 
umphed over  them ;  and,  when  at  length  a  penalty 

»  The  oarratWe  of  StniUey  tnd  othen,  in  SnAtb't  Hutot?  of  Tir. 
gioia,  p.  4,  *  Ibid. 
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of  two  hundred  pounds  was  awarded  to  him,  by  way  ohap. 
of  satis&ction  for  the  injuries  which  he  had  endured,  ' — -^ 
he  generously  returned  the  whole  amount  for  the  use 
of  the  Colony*'.  In  the  midst  of  this  poinfiil  discord 
among  the  rulers  of  the  infiint  settlement,  the 
affectionate  services  of  their  Minister  were  quickly, 
and  for  a  time  successfully,  employed  to  allay  its 
evils.  '  Many,'  it  is  said,  '  were  the  mischiefes  that 
daily  sprung  from  their  ignorant,  yet  ambitious,  spi- 
rits ;  but  the  good  doctrine  aod  exhortation  of  our 
Preacher,  Mr.  Hunt,  reconciled  them,  and  caused 
Captain  Smith  to  be  admitted  of  the  Councell' 

'  The  next  day,'  adds  the  same  narrative, — namely,  J"*  HoIj; 

•  'J'  Communion 

the  day  after  Smith's  admission,  and  the  day  before  wiiebnu^i 
Newport's  return  to  England, — 'all  received  the  Com- 
munion *Y  all,  that  is,  who,  being  won  by  the  conver- 
sation and  prayers  of  their  spiritual  guide,  and  re- 
membering the  obligations  which  they  had  obeyed 
and  the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  at  hom^ 
were  ready  to  draw  near  in  &ith,  repentance,  and 
charity,  and  take  that  Holy  Sacrament  to  their  com- 
fort. Some,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  humilia- 
ting description  already  given  of  their  character  and 
conduct,  must  have  stood  aloof  from  this  solemn 
assembly  of  their  brethren,  and  been  strangers  to 
the  spirit  of  reconcUiation  and  peace  with  which 
the  hearts  of  the  rest  were  filled.  The  day,  on 
which  this  first  celebration  of  Christ's  holy  ordinance 
was  observed  by  Englishmen,  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Western  Continent,  was  Sunday,  the  twenty-first  of 

*'  Studley's  Nanmtive  in  Smith's        *>  llnd. 
History  of  Virginia,  p.  t3. 
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CHAP.  Jun^  about  five  weeks  after  they  had  fixed  upon  the 
• — ^J-'  site  of  their  fature  habitation  *\  The  interval  had 
been  taken  up  in  exploring  the  unknown  territory; 
in  opening  such  intercourse  aa  they  beet  could  with 
the  natives;  and  in  clearing  away  the  ground  and 
collecting  materials  for  the  building  of  their  town. 
Captain  Newport  also,  with  some  of  their  party, 
had  gone  higher  up  the  River  Powhatan,  to  obtain  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  country;  and  a  manuscript 
jonnial  of  his  progress  upon  that  occasion  is  still  in 
the  State  Paper  Office.  His  excursion  did  not  tei^ 
minate  until  the  twentieth  of  June ;  'and  the  last 
entry  from  the  journal,  which  I  have  myself  cojHed 
from  the  above  manuscript,  confirms^  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  the  fact  just  noticed.  'June  21. 
Sonday  We  had  a  Communyon.     Capt^n  Newport 


"  Dr.  Havlu  Id  bi« '  Contribu-  brought  against  him,  Bad  the  con  - 

tiom  to  the  Ecclenutical  History  sequent   recondliatioD,  hkd   been 

of  the  United  State*,' p.  20,  and  the  work  of  a  moment,  it  is  impot- 

Mr,  Caswall   in  his  work  upon  rible  that  these  two  days  could 

'  America     and    the     American  bsTe  immediatelj  followed  each 

Church,' p.  164,  both  say  that  the  other.      There   must   bare   been 

fourteeutD  of  Uaj  was  toe  day  on  a   considerable   interral   between 

which  the   Communion  was  first  them.     What   that  interral   was, 

celebrated.    I  can  find  do  autho-  and  upon  what  authority  its  ex- 

rity  for  this  date,  and  believe  it  to  tent    u    determined,    are    points 

be  incorrect.     It  is  clear  from  the  which  I  haie  stated  in  the  text. 
narrative  which  1  have  followed  in        Whilst  this  sheet  was  passing 

the  teit,  that  the  oration  against  through  the  press,  I  obserre  that 

the  admission  of  Smith  into   the  Archdeacon   Wilberforce,  in  his 

Council  was  not  fonnally  made  History  of  the  American  Church, 

until  the  thirteenth  of  May,  when  p.   22,  asugns    the  same  date  to 

the  ute  of  James  Town  had  been  the  first  celabrstion  of  the  Holy 

marked     out,    and    the    rest    of  Communion   in   Viiginia,  as  that 

the  Council  had  been  sworn.     It  given    by   Dr.   Hawks    and   Mr. 

Is    equally  clear  that  the   Holy  Caswall.      This     has     led     me 

Commumon  was    not   celebrated  to    examine    agun     more    care- 

nntil  the  day  after  Smith's  admis-  fiillv    my   own   statement ;    and, 

uon  into  the  Council.   Therefore,  having  done  so,  I  see  no  HMon 

unless  his  acquittal  of  the  charges  to  depart  from  it. 
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our  dyet,  and  invyted  n: 
supper  as  a  fiirwell.'    On  the  following  day,  New-  ' 
port  returned  to  England  to  report  the  issue  of  the 
expedition,  which  had  sailed  under  his  command  **. 

The  number  of  Englishmen  who  remained  on  the  Difficuium 
borders  of  James  River,  amounted  to  one  hundred  "  iodj." 
and  four  or  five".  Such  was  the  small  nuclens 
around  which  gathered,  in  little  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  afterwards,  a  population  so  vast  and  strong 
as  to  be  victorious  in  the  struggle  with  the  powerful 
country  irom  which  they  derived  their  origin.  And, 
small  as  this  band  was,  half  its  number  was  swept  off 
by  sickness  or  hunger,  before  the  autumn  of  that  year 
had  passed  away.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
no  better  provision  should  have  been  made  for  their 
support ;  bnt  in  the  quaint,  yet  forcible  description 
still  extant  of  their  state  at  that  time,  there  re- 
mained, after  the  departure  of  their  ships  to  Eng- 
land, no  'place  of  reliefe  but  the  common  kettell,' 
out  of  which  was  *  equally  distributed  half  a  pinte  of 
wheat,  and  as  much  barley  boyled  with  water  for  a 
man  a  day;  and  this  having  iryed  some  six  and 
twentie  weekes  in  the  ship's  hold  contained  as  many 

"  Percy's  Narrative,  Purchai,  correct.     In  the  Lsmbeth  miDu- 

iv.  1689.     In  the  eitracta  which  script  also,  to  vthich  I  have  before 

have  been  referred  to  above  from  referred,  I  find  this  further  proof: 

Smith,  and  which   are  copied  for  'June  1607.  The  22Qd.  CBptayne 

the   most    part    by    Purcbas,   iv.  Newport   returned   for   England, 

1705,  the  date  of  Newport's  de-  for  wDose  good  passage,  ana  safe 

perture  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  retome  wee  made  many  prayers  to 

fifteenth  of  June  ;  but  the  separate  our  Allmiehty  God.' 

and  more  drcunutantial  narrative  "  Smith,  pp.  43,  44.     Purchas, 

of  Percy,  confirmed  as  it  is  so  re-  iv,   1706  ;    where    most  of  thwr 

marltablv    by   the   manuscript   in  names  are  also  given, 

tbe  State  Paper  Office,  is  no  doubt  •*  lb.  16B9. 
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CHAP,  wormes  as  graines ;  bo  that  wee  might  tniely  call  it 
' — ^— Ij  rather  so  much  hran  than  come;  our  driiike  was 
water,  our  lodgings  castles  in  the  ayre;  with  thu 
lod^g  and  dyet,  our  extreame  toUe  in  bearing  and 
planting  paUisadoes,  so  strained  and  bruised  vs,  and 
oar  continual!  labour  in  the  extremitie  of  the  heat 
had  so  weakned  ts,  as  were  canse  sufficient  to  haue 
made  ts  as  miBerable  in  our  natiue  Countrey,  or  anj 
other  place  in  the  world  "' 

A  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  President 
Wingfield's  manuscript,  which  I  caimot  find  recorded 
elsewhere,  which  shows,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
careful  and  pious  reverence  manifested  hj  the  Colo- 
nists for  the  due  celebration  of  Christ's  holy  ordi- 
nance, in  their  sad  extremity.  He  states  that  when 
'  the  common  store  of  ojle,  -vinegar,  sack,  and  aquar 
vite  were  all  spent,  sailing  twoe  gallons  of  each ;  the 
sack  was  reserued  for  the  Communion  table.' 

The  miseries  which  the  Colonists  endnred  for 
want  of  proTisions,  were  aggravated  by  the  divisions 
of  the  President  and  Council.  Wingfield  was,  after  a 
few  months,  deposed,  upon  the  charge  of  wishing  to 
abandon  the  settlement,  and  of  being  meanwhile  un- 
mindful of  its  wants;  and  Ratcliffe  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  all  the  docu- 
ments, which  have  been  printed  concerning  this 
period  of  Virginia's  history,  press  hard  upon  Wing- 
field's  character.  The  only  defence  of  him  which  I 
have  met  with,  is  that  drawn  up  by  himself  in  the 

"  The  nuTBtivo  or  Studley  md  othen  in  Smith's  HtBtorj  of  Vi^ 
ginb,  p.  44. 
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manuBcript  already  quoted;  and  it  seems  but  fair  chap. 
to  cite  from  it  the  following  Tindicatlon  of  himself  ' — ^-^ 
from  at  least  one  portion  of  the  charges  brought 
agwDBt  him, — however  quaintly  it  may  be  expressed : 
*Ab  I  understand  by  report  I  ame  much  charged 
with  8t&ruing  the  Collony  I  did  always  giue  euery 
man  his  idlowaiice  l^thAilly,  both  of  com^  oyle, 
aqnirite,  &c  as  was  by  the  Ck>uncell  proportioned ; 
neither  was  it  bettered  after  my  time  untUl  towards 
the  end  of  March,  a  bisket  was  allowed  to  euery 
workeinge  man  for  his  breakefast,  by  meanes  of  the 
provision  brought  ub  by  Captain  Newport,  as  will 
appeere  hereafter,  tt  is  further  said  I  did  much 
banquit  mid  ryot;  I  never  had  but  one  squirrel! 
roasted,  whereof  I  gave  a  part  to  Mr.  Batclifie  then 
sick ;  yet  was  that  squirrell  given  me.  I  did  neusr 
heate  a  flesh  pott,  but  when  the  common  pot  was  so 
used  likewise ;  yet  how  often  Mr.  Preddentes  and 
the  Councillors  haue  night  and  dale  been  endtmgered 
to  break  th^  backes  so  laden  with  swanns,  gees^ 
ducks,  &C.  How  many  tymes  their  flesh  potts  have 
swelled,  many  hungry  eies  did  behold  to  their  great 
longing:  and  what  great  theeves  and  theeving  thear 
hath  bene  in  the  comou  stoar  since  my  tyme,  I 
donbt  not  but  is  already  made  knowne  to  his  Maties. 
Councell  for  Virginia.' 

The  new  President  tmd  his  chief  coadjnt<n-,  it  is 
said,  being  '  little  beloved,  of  weake  jndgement  in 
dangers,  and  lease  Industrie  in  peace,  committed  the 
managing  of  all  things  abroad  to  Captain  Smith  *'.' 

"  Studley's  narratiTe  io  Smith's  Hiitory  of  ^i^nia,  p.  45. 
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CHAP.  And,  ID  the  midst  of  idl  the  difficulties  and  distresses 
vduAir'  consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  he  seems  to 
^^™» "'  have  been,  as  he  ever  was,  finn,  courageous,  and  per- 
Bevering.  At  one  time,  he  is  found  urging  on  the 
people  to  build  and  thatch  their  houses,  anxious  to 
provide  each  with  a  place  of  lodgment,  but  neglect- 
ing any  for  himself;  at  another,  going  abroad  to  open 
intercourse  and  trade  with  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country;  and,  last  of  all,  watching  and  check- 
ing the  attempts  made  by  some  of  the  Colonists  to 
fly  away  to  England.  Whilst  Smith  was  rendering 
these  valuable  services  to  his  countrymen,  he  was 
one  day  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  natives, 
and  brought  into  the  presence  of  their  king  Powhatan, 
who  with  his  'two  hundred  grim  courtiers,'  stood 
staring  at  him.  After  having  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  suspense  for  several  weeks,  the  instruments  of 
death  were  at  length  prepared  for  him ;  his  head  was 
laid  upon  two  stones ;  and  the  savages  stood  by  with 
clubs  ready  to  dash  out  bis  brains,  when  Pocahuntas, 
a  child  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  a 
fevorite  daughter  of  the  King,  ran  forward,  and  by 
her  entreaties  prevailed  upon  her  fether  to  spare  his 
life.  The  King  soon  afterwards  sent  Smith  back  to 
his  countrymen  at  James  Town  " ;  and  ther^  within 
a  short  time,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1607,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  reinforcement  both  of  men 
and  supplies  brought  by  Newport  irom  England  '*. 

**  lb.  p.  49,  mk)   Purchas,  iv.     manuscript,   that    Smith   wa«   in- 

ITOB.  debted  to  Newport's  timely  omTtl 

**  It  appear*  from  tbe  Lambeth    for  tho  preKmtioii  oven  of  his 
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UpoD  the  strength  of  the  asBistance  thus  seasonably    chap. 
obtained,  and  hj  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  Smith  in  < — ,-^ 
directing   it,    a   friendly    intercourse    was  opened 
not  only  with  king  Powhatan,  but  also  with  his  bro- 
ther, the  king  of  Pamaunke,  whose  name  was  Opech- 
ancaaough. 

Of  the  minister  of  God,  who  was  all  this  time  The  ehureh 
watching  over  and  helping  his  distressed  fellow  Tom  burnt, 
countrymen,  we  can  only  gather  up  here  and  there  a 
few  scattered  notices.  Yet  they  are  valuable ;  for 
they  show  him  to  have  been  patient  and  constant, 
because  faithfiiL  Amid  the  rude  log  cabins,  which 
were  rising  up  on  the  banks  of  James  River,  his 
piety  and  zeal  caused  a  House  of  Prayer  to  be 
erected*'.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  buildings  of 
James  Town ;  and,  ere  the  first  winter  had  passed 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  worshipped  beneath  its 
humble  roo^  it  was  burnt  down,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  dwellings  of  the  new  Colony.  The 
fire  broke  out  in  the  storehouse,  in  which  several  hun- 
dred bushels  of  com,  obtained  by  barter  from  the  na^- 
tives,  had  lately  been  deposited ;  and,  as  the  houses 

own  life  from  the  malice  of  some  of  daie,  so  Bpeedy  is  our  Inwe  thear, 

th«  aettlen.     During  Smith'a  •!>-  bat  it  pleated  God  to  send  Captain 

Bence  from  James  Town,  Archer  Newport  unto  db  the  wune  euen- 

had been ( ill egally.M  Wingfieldde-  ing  to  our  nnspeelcBbte  comfortes, 

claret),  sworn  a  member   of  the  trnoae  arrivell  saued  Mr.  Smythe'a 

Council ;  and  '  being  settled  in  bis  lief,  and  mjue,  because  he  took  me 

authoritr  souFtht  how  to  call  Mr.  out  of  the  pTnnaaie.and  gave  me 

Smvthe^  lief  in  qiiealion,  and  had  leaue  to  If  e  in  the  Towne.' 

indited  him  apon  a  chapter  in  Le-  *'  Captain   Newport's  mariners 

viticus,  for  the  death  of  his  twoe  gSTe  Taluable  help  in  this  work, 

men.     He  bad  his  tryall  the  same  Lambeth  MS.  ut  Bopri.     The  dft- 

daie  of  bis  retome,  and  I  believe  Bignation  of  this  Ms,  in  the  Cata- 

hia  bandog  the  same,  or  the  neit  logue  is  No.  250,  fol.  362. 
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CBAP.   were  all  thatched  with  reeds,  its  flames  spread  quickly, 
' — • — ■  and  destroyed  not  only  them  but  the  paUsades,  which 
had  been  set  up  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  to- 
gether with  the  arms,  and  great  part  of  the  clothing 
and  provisions  belon^ng  to  the  settlers.     The  fol- 
Huni-.p*.  lowinir  mention  is  made  of  Hunt  in  the  narrative 

Ueoee  ud  ° 

««»'•»'?■  which  describes  their  disaeter :  '  Good  Master  Hunt 
our  Preacher  lost  all  his  Librarie,  and  all  that  bee 
had  (but  the  clothes  on  his  backe)  yet  none  ever 
saw  him  repine  at  his  losse.  Upon  any  alanne  he 
would  be  as  reodie  for  defence  as  any ;  and  till  he 
could  not  speake  he  never  ceaased  to  his  utmost  to 
animate  us  constantly  to  persist :  whose  soule  ques- 
tionlesse  is  with  God "'/  How  long  the  spirit  of  this 
good  man  was  permitted  thos  to  animate  and  control 
his  brethren,  before  it  left  its  earthly  tabernacle,  to 
be,  as  it  is  so  confidently  expressed  by  the  narrator 
of  his  services,  '  with  God,'  we  know  not.  Some 
have  thought  that  he  lived  for  a  year  or  two  longer  **, 
and  that  the  first  marriage  in  Vir^nia,  which  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  1608'*,  was  solemnieed  by 
him.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  had  he  lived  so  long,  some 
more  distinct  traces  of  his  valuable  ministrations 
woiild  have  been  preserved.  The  influence  of  his 
character  and  example  was  shown,  in  the  spring 
The  ehnreh  of  that  year  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church ; — a 
"  work,  the  commencement  of  which  is  described  as 


**  Purchu,  ir.  1710.  **  The  ntmti're  of  W^ffin  and 

■*  Hawlu'  EccleMMticil    Cod-    others  in  Smith's  HiHary,  p.  7S. 
tributioiis,  &C.  p.  as. 
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having  been  simultaaeous  with  that  of  repuring  the  chap. 
palisades,  and  planting  the  corn-fields,  and  recover-  • — .^-^ 
ing  the  etorehouee  ".  But  after  this,  I  can  find  no 
evidence  of  his  services ;  and,  since  thej  had  been  as 
prominent  as  thej  were  valuable,  and  the  disorgan- 
ized state  of  the  Colony  needed  them  more  than 
ever,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable,  that  the 
shepherd  was  taken  Arom  the  flock,  over  which  he 
watched  so  uixiously^  and  faithfully,  early  in  the 
second  year  of  its  settlement  in  that  strange 
land  ".  And,  truly,  the  "  merciful"  and  "  righteous" 
man  may,  in  this  instance,  he  said  to  have  been 
"taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come  " ;"  for  enemies 
many  and  fierce, — those  "grievous  wolves"  spoken 
of  by  the  ApMtle*', — even  the  greedy  and  un- 
bridled passions  of  man's  devices,  soon  entered  in 
and  made  further  havoc  of  the  flock.  Smith  stood 
forward  boldly  to  resist  the  adversaries;  but  he 
stood  well  nigh  alone.  Scrivener,  a  newly  appointed 
member  of  the  Council,  seems  to  have  been  his  only 

**  Tbe  •  nsiratiTe    of    Studley  moD  ;  hee   eud   he  waa  prepared 

tnd  ollwn  in    Smith's  Hiatoiy,  for  it.    I  nude  utawer  that  our 

p.  53.  men   wears   wearie   and   hungry, 

**  The  following  entry  in  the  and  that  he  did  see  the  tyme  of 

Lambeth  manuscript  is  "Oi^hf  *>f  ^^  <^e  ^u™  P*st  (for  at  other 

notice.    It  is  written  by  Wiiu;-  t^es  hee  neuer  made  such  ques- 

Geld  in  answer  to  a  chaive  brought  tion,  but  the  sertuoe  finished  he 

against  him,  that  he  baaforbidaen  began  his  sermon)  and  that  if  it 

Mr.   Hunt  to  preach  :   '  Two   or  pleased  him,  wee  would  spare  him 

three  Sundayes  morninges  the  In-  till    some   other   tyme.     1  never 

dians    gave    us    allarums  at   our  isiled   to    take    such    noatee    by 

Towne,  by  that  times  they  wero  writings  out  of  hia  doctrine  as  my 

answered,  the  place  aboute  ua  well  capadty   could    comprehend,  uu- 

diaconerod,  and  our  divine  service  lessee  some  rainie  <uie  hindered 

ended,  the    daie   was   &r   spent,  mv  endeavours.' 

The  preacher  did   aske   me  if  it  ^'  Isaiah  Ivii.  I. 

were  my  pleasure  to  haue  a  ser-  "  Acta  xz.  SB. 
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CHAP,  hearty  supporter.  The  vessel,  which  had  brought 
' — 1^ — '  out  their  first  supplies,  was  about  to  return  with  her 
disorderly  crew,  laden,  as  they  eagerly,  but  Twnly 
guppoeed,  with  gold ;  and  the  historians  of  the  Colony 
thus  describe  the  wretchedness  of  the  scene :  *  The 
worst  wa%  our  guilded  refiners  with  their  golden 
promises  made  all  men  their  slaues  in  hope  of  re- 
compences ;  there  was  no  talke,  no  hope,  no  worke^ 
but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refin^  gold,  loade  gold ;  such 
a  bruit  of  gold,  that  one  mad  fellow  desired  to  be 
buried  in  the  sands,  lest  they  should  by  their  art 
make  gold  of  his  bones.  Captain  Smith,'  they  go  on 
to  say,  *  was  not  inamoored  with  their  durty  skill, 
breathing  out  these  and  many  other  passions;  neuer 
did  any  thing  more  torment  him,  than  to  see  all  ne- 
cessary busines  neglected,  to  fraught  such  a  drunken 
ship  with  so  much  guilded  durt  'V  In  reading  the 
narration  of  such  humiliating  scenes,  varied  only  by 
the  history  of  fresh  quarrels  and  divisions,  we  feel 
them  to  be  so  painful,  that  we  are  tempted  to  omit 
altogether  the  notice  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
justice  of  the  remark  made  by  one  of  the  writers 
restrains  as  from  doing  this ;  for  he  says,  that  '  it 
were  better  their  basenes  should  be  manifest  to  the 
world,  than  the  busines  hear  the  scome  and  shame 
of  their  excused  disorders  **.' 
Bmiih->  Upon  the  departure  to  England  of  the  vessels 

coeriT.      which  had  brought  their  supplies.  Smith  set  him- 


Studlej 
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self  zealously  to  the  work  of  opening,  ae  for  as  he  ^^i^- 
was  able^  a  safe  communication  with  the  natives,  and  ' — ' — ' 
exploring  not  only  the  adjacent  shores  of  Chesapeak 
Bay,  hut  also  those  of  the  river  Rappabanoc,  the  Pa- 
maunke  (now  York),  and  the  Potomac,  which  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  it  Upon  his  return  to 
James  Town,  his  honest  energy  was  again  demanded 
to  repair  the  disorders  which  had  grown  up  in  his 
short  absence;  which  being  done,  he  went  forth 
once  more  to  make  fresh  discoveries  along  the  shores 
of  two  other  rivers  which  flow  into  the  same  Bay, 
the  Susquehannah,  and  the  Patuxent.  The  vessel, 
in  which  these  voyages  were  performed,  was  a  small 
open  barge,  containing  fourteen  men.  And  it  isHiidgr^- 
remarkahl^  that,  amid  all  the  perils  and  difficulties  h^uu. 
of  this  roving  life,  the  devotional  habits  of  Smith 
and  his  associates  seem  never  to  have  been  laid  aside. 
The  following  evidence  of  it  occurs  i^  the  history, 
given  by  one  of  his  followers,  of  a  meeting  held 
with  some  Indian  Chiefs,  on  his  second  expedition : 
'Our  order  was  daily  to  haue  Prayer  with  a  Psdme^ 
at  which  solemnitie  the  poor  Salvages  much  won- 
dred ;  oux  Prayers  being  done,  a  while  they  were 
busied  with  a  consultation  till  they  had  contrived 
their  husiuMse  ".' 

The  narrative  is  full  of  stirring  incident,  and  told 
with  a  sincerity  and  distinctness  which  stamp  it 
with  the  impress  of  truth ;  but  there  is  not  time  to 
dwell  npon  it".     Upon  Smith's  return   to  J^nios S^ihmu 

"  The  nairative  of  BagniU  and    apeak  Bay  and  of  the  riren  which 

others  in  Smith'i  Hutor;,  p.  53.        mo  into  it,  together  with  a  de- 

"  Ibid*  50— 6a.  A  mspOT  Ches-    tciiptioD  of  the  Tirioua  tritwa  in- 
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CHAP.  Town,  he  vna  hy  the  election  of  the  CoancU,  and 
' — ^-^  request  of  the  CompaDj,  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Presideat  And  it  is  not  a  little  characterislic  of 
the  order  of  proceedings  under  hie  authority,  that,  in 
the  very  next  sentence  after  that  which  descrihes 
his  elevation,  we  read,  '  Now  the  building  of  Bat- 
oliffe's  [the  former  President's]  Pallace  stayed  as  a 
thing  needlesse ;  and  the  church  was  repaired  •*.' 
Soon  afterwards,  a  second  reinforcement  of  men, 
about  BBTenty  in  number",  and  supplies,  arrived 
from  England;  and,  again,  under  the  command  of 
Newport,  A  great  portion  of  the  time  and  strength 
of  the  Colony,  in  spite  of  Smith's  entreaties,  was 
now  spent,  most  unprofitably,  in  heaping  presents 
upon  King  Powhatan,  and  ofieriug  to  him,  whose 
couptry  they  had  actually  invaded,  the  mockery  of  a 
coronation  **.   The  English  tried  also  to  discover,  and 


habiting  the  neigfabounDg  cdui>>  ■  man  of  kind  and  gentle  natare. 

triM,  waa  drami  up  bj  Smith  and  Some  Dutch  'aod  Polith  Brtiiant 

sent  to  the   Coundl  id  England,  irere  alM  of  the  party,  and  aent 

It  ia  InMrted  in  some  editiona  of  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 

Pnrcbaa,  and  in  Smith'a  onn  His-  nutiufiwture  of  glaai,  Ac. 

tory  ;  and  u  drairn  up  with  such  "  Were  it   not  for   the  groea 

•zacmeai  as  to  be  the  model  from  outrage  against  truth  and  joatice 

which    all    aubaequent    maps   of  iuTolved  in  the  whole  proceeding, 

Tirginia  have  been  chieflr  copied,  the  reader  miKht  be  tempted  to 

See  Smith's  letter  to  the  Treasurer  smile  at  the  following  description 

in  England  (p.  71),  and  Holmaa's  of  it: — '  All  being  met  at  Werow- 

American  Annals,  L  1S9.  ocomoco,  the  next  day  was  ap- 

"  Ibid,  p.  S6.  pointed  for  bis  Coronation  ;  then 

**  The  list   of  their  names  ia  the  preaenta  were  brought  bitn, 

given  in  Smith's  History,  p,  79 ;  his  bason  and  ewer,  bed  and  fur- 

and  among  them  ia  that  of '  Haster  niture  set  up,  his  scarlet  cloke  and 

Frauds  West,  brother  of  the  Lord  apparell  wiui  much  uloe  put  upon 

La  Warre'  [De  la  Warr]  who  was  him,  being  persuaded  by  Namon- 

aoon  aflerwarda  the  first  Govemor  tack  they  would  not  hurt  him  : 

of  the  CoIonT.     West  ia  spoken  but  a  foule  trouble  there  was  to 

of  on  more  tun  oo«  occwum,  a*  make  him  kneele  to  receiue  bia 
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establish  intercourse  with,  the  tribes  which  dwelt  chap. 
beyond  Powhatan ;  and  renewed  their  iraittoae  expe*  ' — ^-^ 
rimento  of  sifting  and  refining  the  earth  for  gold. 
Unwilling  as.  Smith  and  his  people  were  to  cany 
th^e,  and  other  equally  absurd,  instructions  into 
effect,  they  were  nevertheleae  compelled  to  do  00, 
on  pain  of  remaining  for  ever  as  banished  men  in 
Virginia  ".  This  reinfin-cement  of  their  countrymen, 
in  shoit,  appears  to  have  done  more  mischief,  in  the 
vicious  habits  which  it  was  the  means  of  introdneing 
and  keeping  up  among  the  Colonists,  than  benefit  by 
the  addition  which  it  gave  to  their  numbers. 

The  letter,  which  Smith  sent  home,  in  cons»> 
quence,  to  the  Treasurer  and  Council  in  London,  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  ^ectmens  on  record,  of 
htmest  and  indignant  zeal  rebuking  ignorance  and 
foUy". 

The  history  of  the  events  which  followed  mustHiabM*)' 
be  passed  otot  rapidly.  The  expeditions  undertake 
by  Smith  and  the  parties  under  hja  eomrauad ;  their 
interriewa  with  King  Powhaiaii ;  the  stratagenu  and 
counter-stratagems  to  which  each  party  resorted, 
that  they  might  gain  their  several  ends ;  their  hair^ 
breadtih  escapes,  their  daring  deeds,  and  enduring  for^ 


Crowne,  be  ndttier  knoviag'  the  »)iea  bj  the  warnbg  of  «  Pbtoti 

fneaniog   nor    the    m^JMty   of  a  die  Boatiw«ra  prepared  witb  tuci) 

Crowne,  nor  bending  of  the  knee,  •  Tollef  of  shot,  that  the  King 

eodured  m  man]'  penwawoni,  esi-  (tart  vp  in  a  borrible  tetn.  till  b* 

ample*  and  inatructiona,  ai  tvred  vwall  wai  veil.'  Smith's  Hutor^, 

them  ^  ;  at  kit  bj  iMiiing  hard  p.  66. 

ODhUBhoa1deTa,bealitlleatooped,  "  Chalmen'a  Political    Auoala 

and  three  havin^f  the  Crowne  in  of  Yirginia,  p.  32. 

their    handa  put  it  on  hip  head.  *'  Snulk^  aiMtory,  pp.  70—78. 

a2 
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CHAP,  titude,  exhibited  under  every  roriety  of  aspect, 
' — ^-— '  might  well  lead  us  to  pause  and  review  them  more 
cloBely.  But  to  do  this  would  be  to  defer  too  long 
the  special  object  proposed  to  our  consideration. 
One  point,  however,  is  deserving  of  notice,  namely, 
the  constant  train  of  services  which  the  young 
daughter  of  Powhatan  rendered  to  the  English, 
amid  all  their  dangers  and  vicissitudes.  It  has  been 
seen  already,  that,  by  her  cries  and  prayers,  she  had 
saved  the  life  of  Smith,  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  the  clubs  of  the  savages  were  raised  to  murder 
him.  Thus,  likewise,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
following,  when  he  and  his  company,  having  gone 
to  visit  her  &ther,  were,  through  his  designs,  in 
danger  of  being  starved,  she  came  'in  that  darke 
night  through  the  irksome  woods,'  and,  with  her 
eyes  streaming  with  tears  of  tenderness,  cheered 
them  with  the  tidings  that  she  would  send  food; 
and,  within  an  hour  afterwards,  sent  abundance  by 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  Indians  **.  Her  services 
did  not  end  there,  as  the  sequel  of  the  history  will 
show.  But  the  difficulties  from  which  the  English 
were  saved,  for  a  time,  whilst  they  were  in  the 
woods,  came  back  upon  them,  with  all  its  aggravated 
horrors,  after  their  return  to  James  Town.  At  first, 
indeed,  their  afeirs  proceeded  peaceably ;  they  built 
twenty  more  houses,  and  finished  the  restoration  of 
their  church.  But  their  provisions  soon  failed  them ; 
and  then,  for  three  months,  they  dragged  on  a  miser- 

"  Smith's  HUtorj',  p.  77,  and  122. 
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able  existence,  their  chief  and  best  food  consisting    chaf. 
of  the  flesh  of  sturgeon  dried  and  pounded,  and  > — v-^ 
mixed  up  with  sorel  and  other  herbs.    In  this,  as  in 
eTer7  other  cruds,  the  energy  and  fortitude  of  Smith 
remained  unshaken. 

Meanwhile,  the  repeated  tidings  of  ill  succera  smodii 
which  had  reached  England  from  the  Colony  ofSh^' 
Virginia,  induced  those  who  were  interested  in  its '  ' 
wel&re  to  apply  to  James  the  First  for  a  iresh  com- 
mission, giving  them  enlarged  powers,  and  extending 
their  influence  over  a  wider  and  more  influential 
portion  of  the  community.  They  obtained  this  new 
Charter,  which  recited  and  confirmed  the  first,  in 
May,  1609.  Some  of  the  chief  nobility  and  bishops, 
most  of  the  commercial  companies,  and  several  mer^ 
chants  and  others  of  high  character,  were  now  added 
to  the  number  of  those  who  had  been  before  engaged 
in  the  enterprise^  and  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  'The  Treasurer  and  Company  of  the  City  of 
Adventurers,  of  the  City  of  London,  for  the  first 
Colony  in  Virginia.'  The  number  of  Peers  in  this 
Company  were  twentynjne,  among  whom  may  be 
noticed  as  the  most  influential,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  Henry, 
Earl  of  Southampton.  The  names,  also,  of  Abbot, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  Archbishop^ 
of  Montagu,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  Mountain, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  Parry,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  Sutcliffe,  Dean  of  Exeter,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
list.    Hakluyt,  as  might  be  expected,  retaining  the 
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Vm'*'  ^°^^^  which  he  had  ev6r  felt  in  euch  enterprises, 
' — '—'  was  again  seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  second  Virginia 
Company ;  find  with  him  were  associated  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  the  pupil  of  Hooker,  and  John  and  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  and  others,  whose  memory,— precious  as  it 
ever  must  be  in  the  sight  of  all  true-hearted  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,—^  rendered  yet 
more  dear  by  reason  of  the  efforts,  whioh,  in  the  fece 
of  the  heaviest  discouragement  and  sorest  Oppression, 
they  strove  to  make  in  her  behalf  in  the  in&nt 
Colony  of  Virginia. 

The  Whole  list  of  the  members  of  this  setfond 
Company  presents  a  most  imposing  array  of  influ- 
ence " ;  and  that  the  labours  of  so  many  who  were 
zealotu,  and  ftlthful,  and  persevering,  in  that  assem- 
U.y  should  have  proved  abortive,  is  only  a  demon- 
BtJation  of  the  feulty  nature  of  the  machinery  which 
was  supplied  in  the  provisi(»is  of  their  Charter,  and 
with  which  alone  they  had  the  power  to  work.  Id 
what  way  this  macbineiy  frustrated  the  labours  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  consigned,  will  be  seen  here- 
after. Meanwhile,  it  may  be  observed,  that^  by 
virtue  of  this  second  ChartOT,  luids,  which  form^ly 
tseem  to  have  been  conveyed  in  trust,  were  now 
granted  in  absolute  property.  Licence  was  also 
grainted  to  carry  to  Virginia  all  persons  willing  to 
go  thither,  provided  they  had  first  taken  the  oath 
of  supremacy ;  and,  among  the  privileges  intended 
ior  the  benefit  of  the  setUers,  was  granted  a  free- 

"  It  i«  giTCD  at  length  in  Smith's  HUtory  of  Vlrg^ia,  pp.  ISI^~ 
ISS;  aai  in  Stith'a  Af^Madu,  No.  II. 
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dom  from  all  subsidies  ia  the  Colony  for  twenty-one  ch^. 
years,  and  from  all  impositions  on  imports  and  ex-  '-"*'  ' 
ports  to  and  from  England,  except  only  five  per 
cent  due  for  customs.  The  Colonists  and  their 
.descendants  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  which  they  would  have  possessed,  bad  tbey 
remuned  within  the  realm;  and  the  power  of  en- 
forcing martial  law,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  mutiny, 
was  granted  to  the  governor  ". 

The  first,  who  bore  the  office  of  Governor,  orLordOeU 
Captajn-Oeneral,  of  Virginia,  was  Thomaa,  Lord  De  fJ^M^ 
la  Warr,  a  man  in  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  ""'"■ 
believe  that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  the 
Colony  would  have  found  a  just  and  wise  ruler. 
Descended  from  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestry,  and 
already  summoned  to  the  discharge  of  duties  which 
showed  the  great  confidence  which  his  sovereign 
reposed  in  him  ",  he  consented  to  leave  the  honours 
and  prospects  which  awaited  him  at  home,  and 
accept,  as  it  has  been  well  described,  'a  barren 
province,  which  had  nothing  of  a  government  but 
its  anxieties  and  its  cares,  merely  for  the  service  of 
his  country  ".'  The  Virginian  Coundl  at  home,  in 
the  'Declaration'  which  they  published  in  1610, 
and  which  will  be  noticed  more  fiilly  in  the  next 

n  Chalmen's   Political  AnnaU  case  of  all  such  pereaoa  at  ahould 

of  Vfa^nia,  p.  35.  be  found   openly    opporiiw    the 

'■  "nie    DBme    of  Sir   Thomaa  doctrinea  of  the  Cburch  of  Eng^ 

Weat,aAenrards  Lord  De  la  Warr,  land.  R^m.  Ftsd.  xvi.  546—560. 
appear*   io    the  commisaion,   ap-         "  Burlce'a  Account  of  the  Eoro- 

pMDted  in  the  lirat  year  of  James  pean  Settlements  in  America,  ii. 

the  Firat,  for  enquiring  into   the  210. 
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'  courage,  temper,  and  experience,  whose  honoor  nor 
fortune  needed  not  any  desperate  medecine ;'  who 
exposed  'himselfe  for  the  common  good  to  al  these 
hazards  and  paines  which  we  feare  and  eafelj  talk 
o^  that  sitte  idle  at  home ;'  who  did  '  beare  a  great 
part  vpon  his  owne  charge,  and  reuiue  and  quicken 
the  whole  by  his  example,  constancy,  and  resolution.' 
The  truth  of  this  testimony  is  found  in  the  desire^ 
which  his  daily  life  exhibited,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  high  office  in  a  £uthful  spirit ;  and  also  in  the 
pains  which  he  took,  that  others  should  receive  the 
same  lessons  of  righteousness  which  he,  in  his  own 
person,  was  anxious  to  obey. 

Among  those  wholesome  exhortations,  which 
were,  with  such  plainness  of  speech,  addressed  to 
him  and  to  the  others  associated  with  him  in  the 
government  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  may  he  noticed 
a  Sermon  by  William  Ctashaw,  at  that  time 
Preacher  at  the  Temple.  It  was  delivered  in  their 
presence,  a  few  months  before  the  departure  of  the 
expedition;  and,  under  any  drcumstuices,  would 
deserve  attention,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being, 
as  &r  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  Sermon,  ever  preached 
by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng^d,  to  those 
who  were  about  to  carry  forth  her  name  and  cha- 
racter to  the  New  World,  But,  independently  of 
this  consideration,  it  possesses  other  and  strong 
claims  to  the  reader's  notice ".    The  text  is  taken 

I*  Cra»haw  ir«s  a  divine  of  of  the  poet  to  whom  Cowley  hn 
■ome  note  in  bii  daj ;  and  bther    paid  fo  lofty  a  tribute  of  [miie, 
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from  St.  Luke,  xxii.  32;  "But  I  have  piajed  for  crap. 
thee,  that  thy  faith  feil  not;  and  wheu  thou  art  ' — ^^-' 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  The  preacher 
first  notices  the  Tarious  glosses  which  Bellarmine 
makes  upon  this  passage  of  Scripture,  with  the 
view  of  proving  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter;  and, 
after  pointing  out  their  fallacy,  proceeds  to  speak 
of  Christ  the  Saviour  as  our  true  spiritual  Phy- 
sician, and  the  threefold  medicines  which  we  re- 
ceive from  Him;  namely,  cleansing,  restorative, 
and  preservative.  He  considers  the  text  as  tax 
evidence  of  the  last  of  these,  and  exhibiting  the  pre- 
servation, afforded  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  through 
His  prevailing  intercession.  He  then  divides  it  into 
two  parts ;  the  first,  showing  the  mercy  of  our  Lord, 
who  thus  prayed  for  His  followers ;  and  the  second, 
the  duty  of  St  Peter,  who,  when  he  waa  converted, 
was  to  strengthen  his  brethren. 

Under  the  first  of  these  two  heads,  Crashaw  en- 
forces, with  no  ordinary  power,  the  great  argument 
which  the  example  of  our  Lord  furnishes  towards 

and  whose  MDtiineiits  end  eiprei-  and  Preacher    at    the     Temple, 

nona  Pope  baa  not  diidained  to  Wherein  both  the  lawMness  of 

imitate.  The  title  of  his  Sennon  is  that  Ar.lioD  a  maiatained,  and  the 

ufoilows:  '  ASermon  preached  in  oecestity  thereof  ia  abo  demon- 

London  before  the  rig:ht  honorable  atrated,  not  ao  much  ont  of  the 

the  Lord  La  Waire,  Lord  Gotsf-  n^uodaof  Policie.aa  of  Humanitji 

nour  and  Captaiae  Geoerall  of  Vir-  Equitj^,  and  Cbrialianitj.     Taken 

ginea,  and  others  of  hia  Maieatiea  from  hia  month,  and  published  bj 

Counaell  for  that  kingdome,  and  direction.     Daniel  lii.  3.  "  Thej 

the  rest  of  the  Aduentorerain  that  that  turn  many  to  righteooaneaM 

Plantation,  at  the  aaid  Generall  ahaU  shine  as  tne  tlarres  for  euer 

his  leaue   taking  of  England  hia  and  euer."     London,  Printed  for 

native  countrey  and  departure  for  William  Welbj.and  are  to  be  sold 

Yirginea,  Febrnarf  21, 1609.  By  in  Pauls  Churchyard  at  the  ugne 

W.CTaahaWiBachelorofDiTinitie,  of  the  Swan,  1610.' 
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'^yjfl'  the  practice  of  prayer  hy  ourseWes:  and  the  aj^li- 
' — • — '  cation  of  it  to  the  object  which  he  had  in  hand  shall 
be  given  in  his  own  words :  '  Let  us  abone  all 
duties  not  forget  to  pray  for  our  absent  iriends. 
When  they  are  present,  we  doe  such  duties  as  may 
let  them  see  wee  loue  them,  and  when  they  are 
absent  let  vs  pray  for  them;  that  doth  testifie  to 
God  that  wee  loue  them.  And  no  better  dntie 
can  wee  perform  to  this  noble  Toiage  now  in 
band  than  earnestly  to  commend  it  to  the  Lord. 
Men  may  fumiBh  it,  but  God  must  blesse  it,  and 
pnuer  must  procure  that  blessing.  Money  may 
winne,  and  profit  may  allure  men  to  asnat  it;  but 
praier  alone  can  prevaile  with  God  to  blesse  it. 
Some  ingage  their  persons,  and  more  their  purses; 
but  our  petitions  shall  doe  more  good  than  our  per- 
sons, and  our  praiers  than  our  purses.  Thou,  there- 
fore, that  canst  doe  nothing  else,  yet  pray  for  tb: 
thou  that  canst  doe  more  yet  pray  besides ;  for  though 
thou  shouldest  venture  thy  person,  and  ingage  thy 
money,  yet  let  ts  have  thy  praiers  also,  which  (if 
thou  bee  as  thou  oughtest)  will  doe  more  good  than 
all  the  rest.  Remember  the  end  of  this  Toiage  is 
the  destruction  of  the  deuel's  kingdome,  and  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospell.  Are  not  these  ends  worthy 
of  thy  pnuers?  Remember  thy  brethren  who  haue 
ingaged  their  persons^  and  aduentured  their  lines  to 
lay  the  first  foundation,  and  doe  now  Hue  in  want  of 
many  comforts  and  pleasures  which  thou  at  home 
enioiest  Are  not  these  men's  soules  worthy  of  thy 
praiers?    Canst  thou  open  thy  mouth  in  publike  or 
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in  prioate^  and  not  remember  them  ?    O,  let  their    ^S^,'- 
lines  be  precious,  and  their  enterprise  honourable  in  '— v — ' 
thine  eies ;  and  if  thou  canst  doe  nothing  else,  send 
up  thy  praiers  to  heaven  for  them  ".' 

Again,  under  the  second  head  of  his  Sermon, 
Bpeftking  of  the  duty  resulting  from  our  Lord's 
great  mercy,  and  the  necessity  of  being  converted 
unto  Him,  be  proceeds  to  make  this  application  of 
it:  'Whereas  Christ  bids  Peter,  when  he  is  con- 
nerted,  strengthen  his  brethren,  as  though  then  a 
man  was  fitted  to  doe  good  to  others,  when  he  is 
himselfe  conuerted  and  not  till  then :  wee  may  heere 
leame  the  trae  caiise  why  men  are  eo  negligent  in 
performance  of  duties  to  others,  euen  because  them- 
selves are  vnsuictified  men :  for  true  loue  begins  at 
home :  and  how  can  hee  loue  another  that  loues  not 
himselfe  ?  or  care  for  another's  good,  that  neglects 
bis  owne?  Seest  then,  therefore,  a  magistrate  that 
govemes  not  his  people  carefully,  but  lets  all 
ninne  as  it  will,  and  himselfe  takes  his  ease,  follows 
his  pleasure,  or  fils  his  purse?  The  cause  is,  he*  is 
an  vnsanctified  man.  Seest  thon  a  merchant  or 
tradesman  that  deceiaes,  a  master,  a  fittber,  a  hus- 
band, wife,  childe,  or  servant,  that  are  negligent  or 
vn&ithfiill  ?  The  cause  is,  they  are  vnsanctified : 
for  if  a  man  were  conuerted  himselfe,  his  next  care 
will  be  to  doe  all  good  he  can  to  others.  More 
particularly,  we  heere  see  the  canse  why  no  more 
come  in  to  assist  this  present  purpose  of  plantation 

"  Crashsw'a  Sermon,  pp.  14,  Id. 
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CHAP,  in  Virginea,  euen  because  the  greater  part  of  men 
> — v-^  are  vnconverted  and  msanctified  men,  and  seek 
merely  the  world  and  themselves,  and  no  fiirther. 
Thej  make  many  excuses,  and  devise  obiectione; 
but  the  fouDtaine  of  all  is,  because  they  may  not 
have  present  profit  If  other  voiages  be  set  afoot, 
wherein  is  certaine  and  present  profit,  they  run,  and 
make  meanes  to  get  in :  but  this,  which  is  of  a  more 
noble  and  excellent  nature,  and  of  higher  and  wor- 
thier ends,  because  it  yields  not  present  profit^  it 
must  seeke  them,  and  with  much  difficultie  are  some 
brought  in,  and  many  will  not  at  all.  Tell  them  of 
getting  XX  in  the  C.  Oh  how  they  bite  at  it ;  Oh 
how  it  stirres  them !  But  tell  them  of  planting  a 
Church,  of  converting  10,000  soules  to  Grod,  they 
are  senselesse  as  stones ;  they  stirre  no  more  than  if 
men  spoke  of  toies  and  trifles :  nay,  they  smile  at 
the  simplicitie,  and  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
sillinesse  of  such  as  ingage  themselves  in  such  mat- 
ters; bat  these  men  proclaime  to  the  world  what 
they  bee,  euen  aowes  that  ttiU  wallow  in  the  mire  of 
their  profit  and  pleasure,  and  being  themselves  un- 
conuerted,  haue  therefore  no  care  to  convert  others. 
And  indeed  no  marvell,  if  having  cast  all  care  of 
their  owne  salvation  behind  their  backes,  they  be 
insensible  of  others'  miseries  ".' 

The  arguments,  which  he  urges  to  induce  his 
countrymen  to  help  the  enterprise,  are  admirably 
put,  and  I  regret  that  there  is  not  room  to  give  even 

^  Cruhiir'a  Sermon,  pp.  18,  19. 
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a  smnnmry  of  them.  The  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  chap. 
is  taken  np  with  noticing  the  discouragements  • — ^-^ 
which  existed  in  the  way  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  aids  which  were  at  hand  to  promote  it.  With 
a  view  to  remove  the  former,  he  shows  the  law- 
fulness of  the  action  in  which  thej  axe  engaged; 
and  beseeches  them  to  conduct  it  in  a  lawful 
way.  'A  Christiui,'  he  says,  'may  take  nothing 
from  a  Heathen  against  bis  will,  hut  in  &ire  and 
lawful  bargain.  Abraham  wanted  a  place  to  burie 
in,  and  liked  a  piece  of  land;  and  being  a  great 
man,  and  therefore  feared,  a  iust  and  meeke  man, 
and  therefore  loved  of  the  heathen,  they  bad  him 
chose  where  hee  would,  and  take  it.  No,  saith 
Abraham,  but  I  will  buie  it,  and  so  he  paid  the  price 
of  it ;  so  must  all  the  children  of  Abraham  doe  ".' 
With  regard  to  the  uncertain  profit  likely  to  arise 
irom  the  settlement,  he  thus  speaks,  '  If  there  be 
any  that  come  in,  only  or  principally  for  profit,  or 
any  that  would  so  come  in,  I  wish  the  latter  may 
never  bee  in,  and  the  former  out  again.  If  the 
planting  of  an  English  Colonie,  in  a  good  and  iruit- 
fiiU  soil,  and  of  an  English  Church  in  a  heathen 
countrey;  if  the  conuersion  of  the  Heathen,  of 
the  propagating  of  the  Gospell,  and  inlarging  of  the 
kingdome  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  not  inducements 
strong  enough  to  bring  them  into  this  businesse,  it 
is  pitie  they  be  in  at  all.  I  will  discharge  my  con- 
science in  this  matter.    If  any  that  are  gone,  or 

"  Craihaw'i  Sermon,  p.  S9. 
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CHAP,  purpose  to  go  in  person,  do  it  only  that  they  maj 
* — ^-^  Hue  at  ease,  and  get  wealth ;  if  others  that  aduenture 
their  money  have  respected  the  same  ends,  I  wish, 
for  my  part,  the  one  in  England  again,  and  the  other 
had  his  money  in  his  purse ;  nay,  it  were  better  that 
every  one  gave  something  to  make  vp  his  aduenture 
than  that  such  Nabals  should  thrust  in  their  foule 
feete,  and  trouhle  so  worthie  a  buEiinefse.  And  I 
could  wish,  for  my  part,  that  the  proclamation 
which  God  iiyoined  to  bee  made  before  the  Israel- 
ites went  to  battell,  were  also  made  in  this  case: 
namely,  that  whosoeTer  is  feint-hearted,  let  him 
retume  home  againe,  lest  his  brethren's  hart  faint 
like  his;  (Dent.  zx.  8.)  for  the  coward  not  only 
betraieth  himself,  but  daunts  and  discourages  others. 
Priuate  ends  haue  been  the  bane  of  many  excellent 
exploits ;  and  priuate  plots  for  the  gaine  of  a  few 
haue  given  hindrance  to  many  good  and  great  mat- 
ters. Let  us  take  heed  of  it  in  this  present  busi- 
nesse,  and  all  iointly  with  one  heart  aime  at  the 
generall  and  publtke  ends,  lest  we  finde  hereafter  to 
our  shame  and  griefe,  that  this  one  flie  hath  cor- 
rupted the  whole  box  of  oyntment,  though  never  so 
precious.  Let  vs  therefore  cast  aside  all  cogitation 
of  profit,  let  vs  looke  at  better  things ;  utd  then,  I 
iare  say  vnto  you  as  Christ  hath  taught  me,  that  if 
in  this  action  wee  seeke  first  the  kingdome  of  God, 
all  other  thii^  shall  be  added  unto  u^  (Matt. 
vi.  33.)  that  is,  (applying  it  to  the  case  in  hand)  if 
wee  first  and  principally  seeke  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospell,  and    conueision  of  soulee,   God  will 
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vndoubtedlj  make  tiie  Toiage  verj  profitable  to  all  chap. 
the  aduenturers,  and  their  posterities,  even  for  iqat-  ' — ^-^ 
ter  of  this  life :  for  the  eoile  is  good,  the  commodi- 
ties maaj,  and  necessarie  for  England,  the  distance 
not  iar  offe,  the  passage  iaire  and  easie,  so  that  there 
vants  only  God's  blessing  to  make  it  gainfiill.  Now, 
the  highway  to  obtain  that,  is,  to  forget  our  owne 
affections,  and  to  neglect  onr  owne  priuate  profit  in 
respect  of  God's  glorie;  and  be  that  is  zealous  of 
Grod's  glorie,  God  will  be  mindfiil  of  his  profit;  and 
be  that  seekes  only  or  principally  spiritual!  and  tem- 
poial  things,  God  will  reward  bim  both  with  these 
spirituall  uid  temporal  things.  And  as,  though  we 
may  not  do  wel  to  be  wel  spoken  of,  yet  if  wee  do 
wel,  God  will  make  ua  wel  thought  o^  and  spoken 
of  to  all  good  men :  so,  though  wee  do  not  int^id  our 
profit  in  this  action,  yet,  if  wee  intend  God's  honor, 
and  the  connernon  of  soules,  God  will  assuredly 
send  TB  great  profit,  which  wee  may  take  lawfully 
and  tbankfiilly  as  His  blessing  ".' 

The  appeal  which  he  addresses^  last  of  all,  to 
iJiose  who  were  about  to  sail  for  Virginia,  is  most 
solemn  and  forcible.  To  Lord  De  la  Warr  himself 
he  speaks  the  following  language :  'And  tbou,  most 
noble  liord,  whom  God  bath  stirred  vp  to  neglect 
the  pleasures  of  England,  and  with  Abraham  to  goe 
from  thy  country,  and  foreake  thy  kindred  and  thy 
lather's  houses  to  goe  to  a  land  which  God  will  show 
thee,  giue  me  leaue  to  speak  the  troth.    Thy  ances- 

"  Crwhaw'*  SaratoD,  pp.  25—54. 
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CHAP.  *^^  many  hundred  years  agoe  gained  great  honour  to 
._I!iL-  thy  house  " ;  but  by  this  action  thou  augmentest  it. 
He  tooke  a  king  prisoner  in  the  field  in  his  owne 
land ;  but  by  the  godly  managing  of  this  businesse, 
thou  shalt  take  the  Diuell  prisoner  in  open  field, 
and  in  his  owne  kingdome ;  nay  the  Gospell  which 
thou  earnest  with  thee  shall  bind  him  in  chaines, 
and  his  angels  in  stronger  fetters  than  iron,  and 
execute  upon  them  the  judgement  that  is  written ; 
yea,  it  shall  lead  captiuitie  captiue,  and  redeeme  the 
soules  of  men  from  bondage.  And  thus  thy  glory 
and  honour  of  thy  house  is  more  at  the  last  than  at 
the  first. 

'  Goe  on  therefore,  and  prospo"  with  this  thy  honour, 
which  indeed  is  greater  than  euery  eie  discemes, 
euen  such  as  the  present  ages  shortly  will  enioy,  and 
the  future  admire.  Goe  forward  in  the  strength  of 
the  Lord,  and  make  mention  of  His  righteousnesse 
only.  Looke  not  at  the  gaine,  the  wealth,  the 
honour,  the  aduancement  of  thy  house  that  may 
follow  and  &tl  vpon  thee ;  but  looke  at  those  high 
and  better  ends  that  conceme  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Remember  thou  art  a  general!  of  English  men,  nay,  a 
general!   of  Christian   men ;    therefore  principally 

^  The  (urcumstance,  to  whicb  Wsrr,  hod  the  cranipet,  or  chape 

reference   is    hers   made,  i«   de-  of  bis  sword,  for  ft  csdgv  of  that 

scribed  b;  Collins  ia  tbe  account,  honour ;    and    John     da    Pelhun 

taken  from  Frousart,  of  tbe  cap-  (afterwards   knighted,)    had    the 

ture   of  tho   French  king  at  the  buckle  of  a  belt,  as  a  mark  of  the 

battle  of  Poictiers,  hy  Sir  Roger  la  ituae  honour.'     Collins's  Peerage, 

Witt  and  John  de  Pelbam.     He  v.  490.  Sir  ^erlon  Brvdges'  edi- 

states  also,  that,  *  in  memory  of  the  lion.     This  ^hD   de  Pelham  was 

king'i  BurreDdering  his   snord  to  an  ancestor  of  the  EaHs  of  Chi- 

them,  Sir  Roger  la  Warr,  Lord  la  Chester.  IbiJ. 
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looke  to  religion.     You  goe  to  commend  it  to  the    cHAi'. 
heathen;    then  practise    it  youreelues:   make   the  ' — ^-^ 
name    of    Christ    faonouiable,    not    hatefiill    vnto 
them  ".' 

In  this  strain  of  high  and  holy  encouragement  did 
the  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England 
then  speak  to  the  'Adventurers'  of  Virginia.  If 
there  be  any  alloy  of  baser  feeling  mixed  up  with 
this  language,  it  is  the  strong  vitupeiation  which  he 
casts  upon  the  enemies  by  which  the  Church  was 
beset  in  that  day ;  and  the  violent  eagerness  with 
which  he  exhorts  his  hearers  not  to  suffer  any  Papists, 
or  Brownists  and  iactioua  Separatists,  to  have  place 
among  them,  in  their  new  Colony  "*.  But  with 
this  exception, — for  which  some  excuse  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tone  of  feeling  and  of  language  so 
prevalent  in  that  day,  and  which  its  alarming 
dangers  were  so  strongly  calculated  to  sustain, — the 
Sermon  of  William  Crashaw  proves  that  he  was  a 
&ithful  and  courageous  minister  of  Christ;  and 
that,  upon  an  occasion  which  involved  the  most 
important  interests  of  other  nations  as  well  as  of  his 
own,  he  "gave  all  diligence  to"  speak  unto  his  coun- 
trymen "  of  the  common  salvation  *'." 

Craahaw's  is  not  the  only  Sermon  preached  at  that  &™«''»'' 
time,  from  which  the  reader  may  judge  the  senti- 
ments, entertained  and  expressed  by  the  Church  of 

'*  Craibaw's  SermoD.   pp.  60,        "  Ibid.  pp.  82, 83. 
81.  "Judo  3. 

VOL.  L  R 
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cbap.  England,  with  respect  to  the  great  work  upon  which 
'■ — - — '  her  children  were  about  to  enter.  A  few  weekfi 
after  its  deliverj,  another  was  preached,  upon  the 
same  subject,  by  Dr.  Symonds,  Preacher  at  Saint 
Saviour^s  in  Southwark  *'.  His  text  is  from  Gene- 
sis xii.  1 — 3 ;  the  Scripture  which  relates  the  call  of 
Abram,  and  the  promise  of  blessing  which  he  then 
received  from  God.  The  following  pass^e,  in  which 
the  preacher  states  the  reasons  why  Englishmen 
should  seek  to  enter  the  distant  regions  which  were 
then  opening  to  their  view,  is  a  most  remarkable 
one:  —  'Look  seriously  into  the  land,  and  see 
whether  there  bee  not  iuat  cause,  if  not  a  necessity, 
to  seek  abroad.  The  people,  blessed  be  God,  doe 
swarme  in  the  land,  as  young  bees  in  a  hiue  In  June ; 
insomuch  that  there  is  very  hardly  roome  for  one 
man  to  liue  by  another.  Tlie  mightier,  like  old 
strong  bees,  thrust  the  weaker,  as  younger,  out  of 
then-  hiues.  Lords  of  manors  conuert  towneships, 
in  which  were  a  hundredth  or  two  hundredth  com- 
municants, to  a  shepheard  and  his  dog.  The  true 
labouring  husbandman,  that  susteineth  the  prince 
by  the  plow,  who  was  wont  to  feed  manie  poorey  to 
set  many  people  on  work,  and  pay  twice  as  much 
subsidie  and  fifteenes  to  the  king  for  his  proportion 
of  earth,  as  his  Landlord  did  for  tenne  times  as 
much;  that  was  wont  to  furnish  the  church  with 

"  The  title  is  m  follows  :  '  A.  the  beuelit  iDd  vse  of  the  Colony 

Sermon  preached  at  White-Chap-  plaDted,  and  to  be  planted  there, 

pell  in  the  presence  of  many  hon-  and  for  the  aduancenient  of  their 

curable  worahipftill,   the    Adnen-  Christian   purpoae.      By   William 

turers  and  Planter*  for  Titvinia,  Symonds,   Preacher  at  Saint  Sft- 

26   April,  1609.      PublUhed  for  viors  in  Southnarke.' 
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Saints,  the  musters  with  able  peraonB  to  fighte  for  chap. 
their  soTeraigne,  is  now  in  many  places  turned  ' — ^^ 
labourer,  and  can  hardly  scape  the  statutes  of  rogues 
and  vagrants.  The  gentleman  hath  gotten  most  of 
the  tillage  in  his  hand;  he  hath  rotten  sheepe  to 
sell  at  Michaelm&s  :  his  sommer  ied  oxen  at  Easter : 
asking  no  better  price  for  his  hay,  than  his  beafits, 
to  keep  that  till  spring  that  they  got  at  grasse.  By 
these  meanes  he  can  keep  his  come  til  the  people 
starue,  always  prouided  that  the  poore  husbandmen 
which  are  left,  and  .the  clothier  must  buy  their  seed 
and  wool  at  such  a  rate,  that  shall  weare  them  out 
in  a  very  few  yeeres.  And  were  it  not  that  the 
honest  and  Christian  merchant  doth  often  helpei 
who  putteth  all  his  estate  upon  the  prouidenoe  of 
Clod,  which  they  call  venturing,  to  bring  come  into 
the  land,  for  which  he  hath  many  a  bitter  curse  of 
the  cursed  commongers,  we  should  find  an  extreame 
femine  in  the  midst  of  our  greatest  plenty.  The 
rich  shopkeeper  hath  the  good  honest  poor  labourer 
at  such  aduantage,  that  he  can  grind  his  fiice  when 
he  pleaseth.  The  poore  mettall  man  worketh  his 
bones  out,  and  swelteth  himself  in  the  fire,  yet  for 
all  his  labour,  having  charge  of  wife  and  children,  he 
can  hardly  keep  himselfe  from  the  almes  box.  Al- 
waies  provided  that  his  masters  to  whom  he  worketh, 
will  give  never  a  penny  towards  his  liuing;  but  they 
can  tell  of  their  owne  knowledge,  that  if  the  poore 
man  were  a  good  husband,  he  might  Hue  well :  for 
he  receiveth  much  money  in  the  yeere  at  their  hands, 
very  neere  fourepence  for  every  sixepenny  worth  of 
R  2 
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work.  The  thoughtfiiU  poore  woman,  timt  hath  her 
'  small  children  standing  at  her  knee,  and  hang^g  on 
her  breast;  she  worketh  with  her  needle  and  laboureth 
with  her  fingers,  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night, 
she  is  often  deluding  the  bittemes  of  her  life  with 
sweete  songs,  that  she  dngeth  to  a  heavy  heart. 
Sometimes  she  singeth,  "Have  mercy  on  mee, 
Lorde ;"  sometimes,  *'  Help,  Lord,  for  good  and  godly 
men  doe  perish  and  decay," :  sometime  "  Judge  and 
revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord ;"  and  many  such  like : 
which  when  a  man  of  understanding  doth  heare, 
he  doth  with  pittie  praise  God,  that  hath  giuen  such 
meanes  to  mock  hunger  with,  and  to  giue  patience. 
I  warrant  you,  her  songs  want  no  passion ;  she  never 
saith,  O  Lord,  but  a  salte  teare  droppeth  from  her 
sorrowfiill  head,  a  deep  sigh  breatheth  as  a  furnace 
from  her  aking  heart,  that  weepeth  with  the  head 
for  company,  with  teares  of  sweetest  bloud.  And 
when  all  the  weeke  is  ended,  she  can  hardly  earn 
salt  for  her  water  gruel  to  feede  on  upon  the  Sunday. 
Many  such  sweets  are  in  England,  which  I  know  not 
how  better  to  interpret  than  to  say  the  strong  old© 
bees  doe  beate  out  the  younger  to  swarme  and  bine 
themselves  elsewhere.  Take  the  opportunity,  good 
honest  labourers,  which  indeed  bring  all  the  honey 
to  the  bine ;  God  may  so  blesse  you,  that  the  pro- 
verbe  may  be  true  of  you,  that  a  May  swarme  is 
worth  a  king's  ransome.' 

Among  his  concluding  remarks,  the  following  may 
be  noted,  '  What  blessing  any  nation  had  by  Christ, 
must  be  communicated  to  all  nations ;  the  office  of  his 
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Prophecie,  to  teach  the  ignorant;  the  office  of  his    chap 

Priesthood,    to    give    remission   of  sinnes    to    the  ' 

sinnefUlI ;  the  office  of  his  Kingdome,  hy  word,  and 
sacraments,  and  spirit,  to  rule  the  inordinate;  thas 
such  as  are  dead  in  trespasses,  may  be  made  to  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places.'  Again,  'If  it  be 
God's  purpose,  that  the  Gospell  shall  be  preached 
through  the  world  for  a  witnesse,  then  ought  minis- 
ters to  bee  carefiill  and  willing  to  spread  it  abroad, 
in  such  good  seruices  as  this  that  is  intended.  Sure 
it  is  great  shame  vnto  us  of  the  ministery,  that  can 
be  better  content  to  set  and  rest  us  heere  idle,  than 
undergoe  so  good  a  worke.  Our  pretence  of  zeale 
is  cleare  discouered  to  be  hut  hypocrisy,  when  we 
rather  choose  to  mind  unprofitable  questions  at 
home,  than  gaining  soules  abroad.' 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  Sermon,  there  is  evidence 
of  the  deep  feeling  of  abhorrence  and  indignation, 
which  prevailed  in  that  day,  against  the  emissaries 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And,  if  the  reader  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  the  day  in  which  the  minds  of  men 
were  still  reeling  under  the  shock  of  the  horrible 
and  wicked  enterprise,  which  had  been  plotted 
against  the  King  and  the  whole  State  of  England, 
he  will  scarcely  marvel  that  some  who  were  so 
disturbed,  should  have  spoken  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  reprobation  and  alarm.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
moment  that  their  course  was  thus  impeded.  The 
main  olyect  which  they  kept  in  view,  and  which 
they  enforced  with  an  earnestness,  which  admitted 
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of  no  retreat  from  their  appeal,  was  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  -world.  And  the  way,  which  led  to 
that  object,  they  feithfally  marked  out,  with  a  breadth, 
and  distinctness,  and  vigour,  of  illustration  which  has 
been  seldom  equalled. 

Looking  at  the  arguments  and  eshortations  ad- 
dressed by  such  men,  aa  exponents  of  the  train  of 
thought,  which  then  generally  prevailed  among  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  seem  to 
be  two  considerations  which  are  directly  suggested 
by  them  for  our  own  benefit.  The  one  may  teach 
us  to  regard,  more  gratefully  than  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  the  counsels  and  labours  of  a  former 
generation,  and  to  think  less  highly  of  our  own.  It 
has,  certainly,  become  too  much  the  custom  among 
many  of  us,  in  the  present  day,  to  suppose  that  no 
traces  whatsoever  of  a  missionary  spirit  in  our  own 
Church  can  be  foxmd,  in  the  age  which  is  now  passing 
under  review ;  and,  in  the  same  degree  that  we  sup- 
pose this  to  be  the  case,  we  are  tempted  to  put  too 
high  an  estimate  upon  the  tokens  of  that  spitit  which 
we  see  manifested,  at  the  present  time,  among  our- 
selves. But  if,  as  is  evident  from  the  testimonies 
glanced  at  in  the  present  chapter,  the  spirit  of  Chiis- 
tian  love  did  truly  animate  the  hearts  of  many  who 
were  engaged  in  the  plantation  of  the  earliest  Colo- 
nies of  England  ;  if  the  promises  of  God's  mercy  and 
the  warnings  of  God's  justice  were  then  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  their  countrymen  who  went  abroad  to 
plant  them ;  if  they  left  not  their  fether  land,  save 
with  the  prayers  and  affectionate  exhortations  of  those 
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who  remained  at  home ;  and,  if  the  spiritual  bless-  chap. 
ings,  which  would  have  been  their  portion  had  they  ' — . — ^ 
still  tarried  here,  were  permitted, — ^not  fully  indeed, 
but  yet  in  a  large  measure, — to  follow  them  to  other 
climes ;  it  is  our  duty,  at  least,  to  acknowledge  these 
things ;  and,  acknowledging  them,  to  feel,  that,  in 
those  days  of  difficulty  and  division,  God  "  left  not 
Himself  without  witness  *'." 

The  other  consideration  may  teach  us  this  lesson, 
namely,  not  to  magnify  the  obstacles  which  impede 
our  present  progress ;  and,  in  an  invidious  compari- 
son of  them  with  those  which  have  been  the  portion 
of  other  ages  of  the  Church,  to  find  a  ground  for 
our  murmurings,  or  an  excuse  for  our  failures.  The 
distress,  for  instance,  of  some  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  oppression,  or  carelessness,  of  others;  the 
eagerness  with  which  men  pursue  each  scheme  of 
worldly  interest  which  holds  out  the  promise  of 
temporal  gain,  and  their  reluctance  to  make  any 
sacrifices  in  the  prosecution  of  a  work  which  seeks 
the  salvation  of  souls ;  these  are  the  ''crying  evils 
which  men  now  find  it  so  hard  to  remove,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  which  they  are  tempted  so  frequently 
to  complain.  And  yet,  if  the  spirit  of  that  com- 
plaint should  lead  any  one  to  ask  the  oft-repeated 
question,  "  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these  ?"  he  needs  but  refer  to  the 
passages  which  have  been  just  cited,  to  see,  in  the 
description  given  of  the  same  evils  by  the  writers  of 
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CHAP.   thoBe  "former  dajr^"  the  justice  of  the  reproof, 
' — 1^— '  wherewith   the  Ro^  Preacher  of  Israel  restrains 
the  working  of  such  a  spirit,  saying,   "Thou  dost 
not  enquire  wisely  concemiog  this  "." 

QuMuid  -^  clergyman  was  appointed  to  accompany  the 
^UftJ***  band  of  Colonists  who  embarked,  under  the  authority 
li^Dwu  of  their  second  Charter,  for  Virginia-  His  name 
i^i'l?^  was  Bucke.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
ij?;  CT^'  Oxford ;  and  had  been  recommended  to  the  Council 
S^H^'  by  Dr.  Ravis,  then  Bishop  of  London,  as  a  fiiithiul 
and  zealous  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Evi- 
dences of  the  justice  of  this  selection,  and  the  autho- 
rity from  which  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived,  will 
be  cited  in  the  next  chapter.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  Lord  De  la  Warr  should  not  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  until  the  following  year.  And, 
consequently,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George  So- 
men*', the  next  in  authority  under  him,  embarked 
on  board  Newport's,  the  vice-admiral's,  ship,  and  sailed 
in  May,  1609,  with  eight  other  vessels  under  the 
command  of  that  experienced  navigator.  The  clergy- 
man, whose  name  has  been  just  mentioned,  waa  in 

**  Ecclet.  vii.  10.  addi  also,  in  tbe  Appendix,  p.  41, 

**  Chalniert  ttates,  in  his  Politi-  (where  he  ciiei  hit  aothoritj  for 

cbI  AudbIb  of  Virginia,  p.  27,  that  theabDTe,Coin.  JooriiaI,iT.p.2,S,) 

'Sir  George  SoDiera  beingt  Mem-  that  'the  commoD  law  diiabijif}', 

ber  of  Parliament,  the  Commons  which  wai  declared  by  thit  resolu- 

declared  hii  seat  vacant ;  becauia,  tion.wai  not  probably  adverted  to 

by  accepting  a  colonial  office,  he  at  a  lufaaeqnent  day,  when  it  ma 

was  rendered  incapable  to  execute  enacted  by  6  An.  c.  7.  s.25,  'that 

hi*  trust :  and  this,  it  should  leem,  no  governor,  or  deputy  governor. 

waa  the  fint  time  that  Virginia  of  anv  of  the  plantatiou,  iball  be 

was  noticed  in  Parliament.'    He  eligible  to  pariuunent.' 
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the  same  ship,  was  the  power  of  superseding  Smith's 
commiBsion  which  had  been  granted  to  the  first  of 
them  who  should  arrive  under  the  sanction  of  the 
new  Charter,  and  the  diflRculty,  through  mutual 
jealousy,  of  determining  who  that  should  be  ".  This 
circumstance  gave  no  very  encouraging  presage  of 
success ;  and,  as  the  event  speedily  proved,  was  the 
cause  of  the  chief  disaster  which  fell  upon  the  Co- 
lony, For  a  storm,  which  overtook  them  in  thesqiB«Miii 
Atlantic,  and  destroyed  the  smallest  of  the  veBsels,  »*««  onJw 
separated  Newport's  ship  from  the  rest  of  the  squa-  ^»oi.  The 
dron ;  and  no  tidings  were  heard  of  her  during  the  viijioiB. 
remainder  of  the  voyage.  The  seven  remaining  ves- 
sels reached  Virginia,  greatly  damaged  and  distressed, 
early  in  August.  Some  intimation  of  their  approach 
had  been  already  made  to  the  Colony  by  Captain 
Aigall,  who  had  been  sent  out  some  months  before, 
with  letters  containing  various  charges  and  complaints 
against  Smith ;  and  Smith  had  sent  back,  through 
the  same  channel,  his  answer  and  defence  ".  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  imagined  what  con- 
fusion ensued,  when  the  expedition  arrived  without 
itd  chief  commanders.  Smith,  on  the  one  hand, 
was  ready  to  delegate  his  authority  to  any  who  were 
authorised  to  receive  it ;  but,  as  long  as  he  remained 
answerable  for  its  exercise,  he  was  resolute  to  en- 


'  NuntiTe  of  Poti  and  othen,  in  Smilh'a   History  of  VirginiB, 
}9.  "  Smith'i  Hiitor;,  p.  68. 
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ciiAP.  force  it.  The  new  comere,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
>— • : — '  eager  and  clamorous  to  have  a  share  in  regulating 
incoiiH-  that  order  of  things,  which  they  hoped  to  keep 
under  their  own  control.  The  character  and  condi- 
tion also  of  the  new  settlers  tended  materially  to 
aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the  Colony,  being,  it  is 
said,  for  the  most  part,  '  poore  gentlemen,  tradesmen, 
serving-men,  libertinea,  and  such  lik^  ten  times  more 
lit  to  spoyle  a  commonwealth,  than  either  begin  one, 
or  but  heipe  to  maintaine  one  '*.'  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  scene  in  clearer  terms  than  those  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  eye-witnesses,  who  state,  that 
in  the  'company  were  many  vnruly  gallants,  packed 
thither  by  their  friends  to  escape  ill  destinies,  and 
those  would  dispose  of  the  government,  sometimes  to 
one,  the  next  day  to  another ;  to-day  the  old  commis- 
sion must  rule;  to-morrow  the  new;  the  next  day, 
neither ;  in  fine  they  would  nilc  all,  or  mine  all :  yet 
in  charitie,'  they  add,  '  we  must  endure  them  thus  to 
destroy  us,  or  by  correcting  their  follies,  haue  brought 
the  world's  censure  vpon  vs  to  be  guiltie  of  their 
blouds.  Happie  had  we  beene  had  they  neuer  aj> 
riued,  and  we  for  euer  abandoned,  and,  as  we  were, 
left  to  our  fortunes :  for  on  earth,  for  the  number, 
was  never  more  confusion  or  misery  than  their 
Actions  occasioned  ".' 
Smith  «.  A  dark  and  humiliating  page,  indeed,  it  is,  in  the 
funded,  annals  of  our  history,  which  relates  the  quarrels  and 
conspiracies  of  these  unhappy  men.     In  the  midst  of 

"  Narrative  of  Pots  and  others,  in  Smith's   Hiitory  of  Virginit, 
|i.  94.  "  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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their  troubles,  Smith  was  rendered  helpless  by  the    ^^AT- 
explosion  of  a  powder-flask,  which  wounded  him  in  ^~^^^^ 
a  most  severe  and  distressing  manner;  and,  eveng^i^'J"' 
then,  whilst  he  lay  in  agony  upon  his  bed,  a  plot  was 
made  to  take  away  his  life;  but  it  fiiiied,  through 
the  fear  of  him  who  '  should  have  given  fire  to  that 
mercilesse  pistol.'    Unable,  therefore,  any  longer  to 
make  head  against  his  adversaries ;  unable  even  to 
procure  surgical  help  for  the  healing  of  his  wounds ; 
knowing  that  his  commission  was  to  be  superseded, 
and  that  the  ships  were  on  the  eve  of  departing  for 
England ;  fae  determined  to  go  home  in  one  of  them. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland's  brother,  whose  name 
has  been  already  mentioned,  consented   to  act  as 
President  in  the  interim. 

In  spite  of  all  the  adverse  circumstances  which 
had  taken  place,  the  Colony  itself  was  not  ill  fur^ 
nished  with  the  means  of  support,  at  the  time  when 
Smith  left  it.  The  number  of  the  men  amounted  to 
near  five  hundred ;  they  were  in  possession  of  three 
ships  and  seven  boats,  with  commodities  ready  for 
trade ;  the  harvest  was  newly  gathered  in,  and  ten 
weeks'  provision  in  store,  besides  a  suflScient  supply 
of  arms,  tools,  clothing,  and  cattle.  Of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  Smith's  departure, — and  the  reality  of 
which  was  soon  witnessed  in  the  calamities  which 
ensued, — the  strongest  proof  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing description  ^ven  of  his  character  by  one  who 
witnessed  its  constant  influence,  and  whose  faithful 
narrative  has  often  been  our  guide :  *  Had  that 
imhappio  blast  not  happened,  [Smith]  would  quickly 
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CHAF.   have  qualified  the  heate  of  those  humours  and  &o- 
< — u-^  tions,  h&d  the  ships  hut  once  left  them  and  ua  to  our 

HiicLuto-    „  ,  ,  ,       ,  .  .         „ 

Mr.  fortunes;  ana  have  made  that  provision  irom  among 

the  satvagea,  as  we  neither  feared  Spaniard,  salvage, 
norfiimine,  nor  would  have  left  Virginia  nor  our  law- 
full  authoriti^  hut  at  as  dear  a  price  as  we  had  bought 
it,  and  payd  for  it  What  shall  I  say  but  thus,  we 
left  him,  that  in  aU  his  proceedings  made  justice 
his  first  guide,  and  experience  his  second,  even  hat- 
ing hasenesse,  sloatb,  pride,  and  indignitie,  more 
then  any  dangers ;  that  neuer  allowed  more  for  him- 
self^ then  his  souldiers  with  him;  that  vpon  no 
danger  would  send  them  where  he  would  not  le&d 
them  himselfe ;  that  would  never  see  vs  wanty  what 
he  either  had,  or  could  by  any  meanes  get  vs;  that 
would  rather  want  then  borrow,  or  starue  then  not 
pay ;  that  loued  action  more  then  words,  and  hated 
falshood  and  covetousnesse  worse  then  death ;  whose 
adventures  were  our  liues,  and  whose  losse  our 
deaths  ".' 

*°  Narrative  of  Poti  and  others,  io  Snuth'i  Hutory  of  Vii^gioia,  p.  08. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  BERMUDAS,  AND  CONTINUATION  OP 
THE  HISTOBY  OF  TIRQINIA,  OURINQ  JAHES  THE 
first's  REIGN. 

A.D.    1609—1616. 

The  Bermuilia — Gates  md  Soroers  wrecked  there — The  duties  of  the 
Church  Riutained  hy  Mr.  Bucks,  the  Chaplain,  during-  their  deten- 
tion in  the  islands — Two  vesseia  built,  in  which  they  suled  to  Vir- 
ginia, Maj  10,  I6IU — ArriTe  at  Jamea  Torn — Its  ntigerable  condi- 
tion— Divine  Service  in  the  Church — Resolution  to  abandon  the 
Colony — Changed  by  Lord  De  la  Wair'i  arrival — His  personal  piety 
— Appointment  of '  true  prcacberi '  for  the  due  celebration  of  Divine 
Worship — Order  and  ieduttrious  habits  restored  in  the  Colony — 
Somers  retunu  to  the  Bermuda*,  and  dies  there — Gates  sent  to 
England  to  report  progress — Lotteries — Lord  De  la  Warr  com- 
pelted  to  return  to  England  by  sickness  in  1611 — Sir  Thomia  Dale 
sent' out  to  \^^nia,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker — 
Declaration  of  the  Virginia  Council — Gates  returns  to  Virginia, 
accompanied  by  Bev.  Mr.  Glover — Henrico  and  New  Bermudas 
built — Upon  the  return  of  Gates  to  England  in  1614,  Dale  is 
entrusted  with  the  sole  command  of  the  Colony — His  character — 
The  power  of  eiercising  martial  law  committed  to  him — Its  tyran- 
nical enactments — Dale  abstains  from  enforciog  it  in  all  its  extent — 
— Whitaker  a  moat  valuable  labourer  with  Dale — His  character — 
Hi*  Sermon — Pocahuntas  taken  piieoner  by  the  English,  in  1612— 
Baptized  by  the  name  of  Rebecca — Married  to  John  Rolfe,  in  16)S 
— Proceeds  in  1616  to  England  with  her  husband  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  who  leaves  tbe  government  in  charge  of  Yeardley — Her  recep- 
tion by  Captain  Smith — And  by  King  James  and  his  Queen — Her 
death — Proceedings  of  the  Eng-lish,  during  Dale's  government,  to- 
wai^  the  French  and  Dutch  ■eitleQ>entt  in  North  Ametiea. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  a  distance  of   chap. 

about  six  hundred  miles  from  the  American  con-  > y  '  * 

tinent,  lies  a  cluster  of  islands,  which  extend  in  a  1^^ 
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CHAP,  crescent-like  shape,  from  east  to  west,  in  length 
• — . — '  abont  twenty  miles,  and  in  breadth  two  miles  and  a 
hal£  Their  very  existence  was  unknown  for  thirty 
years  after  the  first  discovery  made  by  Columbus  of 
the  Western  world ;  and,  when  tidings  of  the  fact  at 
length  reached  Europe,  it  was  but  to  announce  the 
wreck  of  a  Spanish  vessel  upon  the  rocks  with  which 
these  islands  are  surrounded.  The  name  of  the  ves- 
sel, or  of  its  capt^n,  was  Bermudaz ;  and  the  same 
was  given  in  consequence  to  the  islands  themselves'. 
The  English  mariners,  therefore,  who  ventured  to 
sail  in  that  direction,  sought  rather  to  avoid  than  to 
visit  the  dangerous  spot.  Strange  and  portentous 
nunours,also,were  spread  abroad,  which  ignorance  and 
love  of  the  marvellous  were  not  slow  to  exaggerate ; 
and  which  reported,  that  these  islands  were  the  habi- 
tation of  furies  and  monsters,  whose  enchantments 
evoked  fierce  hurricanes,  and  rolling  thunders,  and 
visions  of  most  hideous  aspect  Shakspeare,  accord- 
ingly, did  but  avail  himself  of  the  prevalent  belief 
in  these  wild  stories,  and  make  this  department,  as 
indeed  every  other,  of  the  world  of  fiction  or  of  reality, 
tributwy  to  his  own  genius,  when,  in  his  play  of  the 
Tempest,  he  introduce  Ariel,  as  able 
'To  fly, 

To  awiin,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 

On  the  curt'd  clouds  ^ 

'  By  some  the  luune  of  the  vm-  hid  od  botrd  amne  hoge  which  she 

se)  is  BBid  to  have  been  Gorzs,  vu  cairyiiiK  to  the  West  Indies, 

which    wH  also   applied   to  the  and   these  Mvii^  swum   ashore, 

Islaads.   See extravt from  Oviedo's  hadincreasedinTestnumbenwheii 

History,    in  Stnchy'i  Narnttive,  the  English  became  possessors  of 

Purchas,  U.  1738.     The  Spanish  the  island.  Stith's  History  gf  Vir* 

fmiel  in  question  is  siud  to  hare  ginis,  p.  114. 
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and  makes  her  answer  the  question  of  Prospero  by  chap. 
saying,  < — .,L-> 

'  Safalf  in  Wbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook  where  once 

Tbou  catl'dit  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 

Prom  the  nil!  Tex'd  Bennoothes,  there  she's  bid  V 

Upon  the  'still  vex'd'  shore  of  these  very  islands,  G«t«mnd 
was  wrecked  the  ve^el,  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter,  wtmw 
which  contained  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George 
Somers,  and  Newport,  vice-admiral  of  the  squadron. 
They,  and  the  whole  of  the  ship's  company,  amount- 
ing to  an  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  succeeded  in  land- 
ing in  safety ;  and  soon  found,  to  their  joy,  that  the 
spot,  which  had  been  so  long  associated  in  their 
minds  with  images  of  confusion  and  terror,  was  fair 
and  beautiful.  So  inviting  a  prospect  of  safe  and  com- 
modious habitation  did  it  hold  out  to  them,  that 
designs  were  quickly  formed  by  some  of  their  party 
of  relinquishing  altogether  the  Virginian  scheme, 
and  of  remaining  there.  To  quell  the  conspiracies 
and  mutinies  which  arose  out  of  these  designs,  and 
to  punish  the  ringleaders  of  them,  formed  not  the 
least  arduous  part  of  the  difficulties  which  Gates 
had  first  to  encounter.  He  kept  constantly  and 
feithfully  in  view  the  object  for  the  attainment  of 
which  he  had  received  his  commission.  Soon  after 
the  landing  of  his  party,  he  had  fitted  out  the  long 
boat,  with  such  supplies  as  could  be  obtained  from 
the  wreck;  and  dispatched  her,  with  six  sailors  under 
the  command  of  the  master's  mate,  to  Virginia,  with 

*  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  Act  i.  Scene  it. 
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*^?x^'  ^^^^'^  ^^'  ^^^  Ck>loDy.  Of  this  small  vessel  and  her 
' — ' — '  crew,  no  tidings  were  ever  heard.  Instructions  had 
heen  given  to  the  mate,  in  case  of  his  safe  arrival, 
that  he  should  return  '  the  next  new  moone ;'  and, 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  stated,  in  the  simple  and  touch- 
ing narrative  from  which  our  information  is  derived, 
that  'the  Hands  were  appointed  carefully  to  be 
watched,  and  fiers  prepared  as  beacons  to  haue 
directed  and  wafted  him  in,  but  two  moones  were 
wasted  vpon  the  promontory,  and  [we]  gaue  many  a 
long  and  wished  looke  round  about  the  horizon  from 
the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  but  in  vaine,  dis- 
couering  nothing  all  the  while,  which  way  soener  we 
turned  our  eye,  but  ayre  and  sea  *.' 

The  i^lure  of  their  hopes  from  this  quarter  did 
but  stimulate  them  to  fresh  e0brts ;  and,  whilst  So- 
mere  was  employed  in  making  a  survey  of  the 
islands,  Crates,  at  hia  suggestion,  urged  onward  the 
building  of  a  vessel  about  eighty  tons'  burden,  large 
enough  to  transport  the  whole  party  to  Virginia.  It 
was  constructed,  in  part,  of  the  oak-beams  and  planlcs 
belonging  to  the  vessel  in  which  they  had  been 
wrecked,  and  the  rest  of  it  of  cedar,  a  tree  which  grows 
in  rich  luxuriance  upon  the  islands.  After  the 
labour  of  a  few  months,  this  \eam\  and  another  of 
smaller  size  were  brought  to  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness ;  and,  the  mutinous  and  discontented  mem- 
bers of  their  company, — some  of  whom  had  fled  away 
into  the  woods, — ^having  been,  with  the  exception  of 

■  Strachj's  Nirralive,  Purchat,  W.  1742. 
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two  persons,  brought  back  to  a  state  of  order  and    chap. 
obedience,  and  the  diflferences  which  had  sprung  up,  ' — -^ 
for  a  brief  season,  even  between  the  leaders  them- 
selves, having  been  reconciled  *,  preparations  were 
made  for  their  dftparture. 

This  band  of  Englishmen  had  not  been  without  J*""™^^ 
the  guidance  and  consolations  of  religion,  during  '^J'^'^^'^ 
the  period  in  which  they  remained  thus  cut  off  from  ?'?''^''' 
all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  J^^^^" 
Bucke*  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  last  chap- 

'Sucli  a  great  difference  fell  extract   concerniag  him  rrom  it, 

>ngBt   their   commanders,  that  quotedbyDr.Hewka,inhis'Coiitri- 

tbey   iiued    uuDder   in   this   diB-  hutionatotheEcdeuaaticaiHistorj 

trease,  rather   aa   meere  straugen  of  Virginia,' p. 28.  BjtthedeBcrip- 

than  disEressed  rrieodii :  but  nece»-  tion  o;i*en  oF  hig  associates  was  al- 

titj  so  commanded,  patience  had  together  unlooked  for,  and  there- 

the  victory,'     The  relation  of  Jor-  fore  the  more  welcome.     The  fol- 

dan  and  others  in  Smith's  Historj  lowing    relates    to    Hr.    Budte : 

of  Virginia,  p.  175.  '  There  is  also  (besides  it  may  be 

*  I  was  for  a  long  time  imablo  some  others  that  I  know  not  of) 

to  obtain  any  information  concern-  Master  Bucke,  an  able  and  painfull 

ing  this  clergyman,  beyond  that  of  preacher ;  of  whom  I  can  say  the 

his  name,  and  those  few  particulars  lease,  because  he  was  of  Oiford, 

recorded  of  him  in  FurcDaa,  which  and  unknowneto  me;  but  of  whom 

I  have  interwoven  into  my  own  I  have  heard  Sir  Thomas  Gatea 

narrative.     At  length  I  met  with  give   a   good    and   worlhie   testi- 

it  in  a  Tract,  publianed  in  London,  mouie  ;  and  he  came  to  the  Coun- 

in   1613,  containing   a  Sermon  of  sell  and  this  imployment  with  the 

Aieiander  Wbitaker,  preached  a  commendationoiaRight  Reverend 

short    time    before    in    Viivinia.  Prelate  (Dr.  Ravis,  Lord  Buhop 

which  will  be  noticed  more  fully  in  of  London).  But  no  matter  though 

the  latter  part  ofthia  chapter.  To  I  say  notning  of  him  ;  seeing,  1 

this  Sermon  is  prehied  an  Epistle  doubt  not  he  will  shortly  giue  no- 

Dedicatorie,  &.C.,  to  Lord  Ure,  by  tice  to  the  world  what  tie  it,  and 

William  Crashaw,    whose    name  what  the  country  of  Vit^inia  is, 

has  been  already  brought  to  the  and  what   hope  there  is  of  that 

reader's  notice,  p.  282,  &c. ;  and  in  Plantation,  for  the  seruice  whereof 

the  Epistle  I  found  many  valuable  be  hazarded  his  dearest  life  ;  and 

notices  of  the  lirst  Virginia  clei^y.  the  rather  do  I  expect  it  from  him, 

I  was  prepared  to  meet  with  some  because  hee  is  a  man  now  of  long 

account  at  Whitaker  in  this  Epis-  experience,  hauing  been  there  so 

tie,    both    from    its    relation    to  long  a  time,  and  was  himself  in 

Whitaker'*  Sermon,  and  from  an  persoo,  in  the  danger  and  deliuer>. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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^^^^-  ter,  as  the  clergyman  sppointed  to  accompany  the 
' — •'"'  Colonists  who  had  gone  forth  under  the  second  Char- 
ter, and  to  labour  ui  the  same  field  of  duty  which 
had  been  opened  by  his  excellent  predecessor,  Robert 
Hunt.  He  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  embarked 
on  board  the  same  vessel  with  Gates-  and  Somers ; 
and  frequent  notices  occur  of  him  and  of  his  services 
in  the  narrative  of  their  adventures,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract,  which  I  have  preferred 
to  place  before  the  reader,  just  as  it  appeais  in  the 
original,  rather  than  present  a  summary  of  it  in  any 
other  form.  '  Daring  our  time  of  abode  vpon  these 
Bands,  wee  had  daily  euery  Sunday  two  Sermons 
preached  by  our  Minister,  besides  euery  Morning 
and  Evening  at  the  ringing  of  a  Bell,  wee  repayred  all 
to  publique  Prayer,  at  what  time  the  names  of  our 
whole  Company  were  called  by  Bill,  and  such  as 
were  wanting,  were  dul)  punished  *. 

'The  contents  (for  the  most  part)  of  all  our 
Preachet^s  Sermons,  were  especially  of  Thaukfiilnesse 
and  Voitie,  &c 

'  It  pleased  God  tdso  to  giue  vs  opportunitie  to 
performe  all  the  other  Offices  and  Rites  of  our  Chris- 
tian Profession  in  this  Band :  as  Marriage,  for  the 

aoee  at  the  Barmudau.'    I  have  ahonJd  remember  tbe  slringvticy 

Kttrdied,  but  hitherto  in  Tain,  for  oftbelawa  which  were,  at  that  lime, 

•nj  work  cominf  from  the  pen  of  in    force    against   Recnniita   and 

Hr.    Boche,   the   pnbiicition    of  SeparatiitB   in   England,  and   the 

which  it  hero  said  to  have  Iteen  nature  of  the  peuiJties  affixed  to 

looked  for  as  probable.  the  riolalion  of  them.    Some  of 

*  If  the  rMder  ahonld  be  stii>-  these    have    been     adverted     to 

tied  bj  thia  punful  intennixtore  of  in  the  seventh    ohaptM*  of  this 

secular  dlicit^e  with  the  ordl-  Volume, 
naiwea    of   Divine    wortfaip,    he 
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eixe  and  twentieth  of  November,  we  had  one  of  chap. 
Sir  George  Summers  his  men,  his  cooke,  named  ' — v-—* 
Thomas  Powell,  who  married  a  maid  seniant  of  one 
Mistris  Horton,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth  Persons ; 
and  vpon  Christmasse  Eue,  as  also  once  before,  the 
first  of  October,  our  Minister  preached  a  godly  Ser- 
mon, which  being  ended,  he  celebrated  a  Commu- 
nion, at  the  partaking  whereof  our  Govemoar  was, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  oar  Company:  and  the 
eleuenth  of  February,  wee  had  the  childe  of  one 
John  Rofe  christened,  a  daughter,  to  which  Captain 
Newport  and  myselfe  were  witnesses,  and  the 
aforesaid  Mistris  Horton^  and  wee  named  it  Ber^ 
muda:  as  also  the  flue  and  twentieth  of  March, 
the  wife  of  one  Edward  Eason,  being  delivered 
the  weeke  before  of  a  boy,  had  him  then  christened, 
to  which  Captaine  Newport  and  myselfe,  and  Master 
James  Swift  were  god&thers,  and  we  named  it 
Bermudas.  Likewise  we  buried  five  of  our  Com- 
pany, and  my  goddaughter,  &c.  " 

The  two  vessels  intended  for  the  voyage  to  Vir-  Two™<«ii 
ginia  having  been  at  length  completed,  the  Governor  ^'•'"ti  ^"r 
gave  to  the  former  the  appropriate  name  of  'Thejj^M«r 
Deliverance,'  and  to  the  latter  that  of '  The  Patience;' 
and,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1610,  he  and  his  party 
proceeded  to  leave  the  Bermudas*.     The  tokens,  left 
of  their  sojourn  in  those  islands,  shall  be  described  in 
the  words  of  the  narrator  who  witnessed  them: 
'Before  we  quitted  our  old  quarter,  and  dislodged 

•  Strtchy'i  NwTitiTe,  PnrohM.  iv.  17*6.  *  lb.  p.  1747. 

8  2 
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CHAP,  to  the  freeh  water  with  our  pinnasse,  oiu*  Gouemor 
' — " — '  set  vp  in  Sir  George  Summers'  garden  a  feire 
Mnemosjnon  in  figure  of  a  Crosse,  made  of  some 
of  the  timber  of  our  ruined  shippe,  which  waa 
Bcrued  in  with  strong  and  great  tmnnels  to  a 
mightie  Cedar,  which  grew  in  the  middest  of  the  said 
garden,  and  whose  top  and  upper  branches  he  caused 
to  be  lopped,  that  the  violence  of  the  vinde  and 
weather  might  have  the  lease  power  oner  her, 

'  In  the  middest  of  the  Cross^  our  Gouemonr  &s- 
tened  the  picture  of  his  Maiestie  in  a  piece  of  Siluer 
of  twelue  pence,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Crosse,  he 
set  an  inscription,  grauen  in  Copper,  in  the  Latine  and 
English  to  this  purpose:  In  memory  of  our  great 
deliuerance,  both  from  a  mightie  storme  and  leake; 
wee  bane  set  vp  this  to  the  honour  of  God.  It  is  the 
spoyle  of  an  English  ship  (of  three  hundred  tunne) 
called  the  Sea  Venture,  bound  with  seven  ships 
more,  (from  which  the  storme  diuided  vs)  to  Vii^ 
^nia,  or  Noua  Britannia,  in  America.  In  it  were 
two  Knights,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Knight,  Gouemour 
of  the  English  forces  and  Colonie  there:  and  Sir 
George  Summers,  Knight,  Admirall  of  the  seas. 
Her  Captaine  was  Christopher  Newport:  passengers 
and  mariners  she  had  beside  (which  came  all  safe  to 
land)  one  hundred  and  fiftie.  We  were  forced  to 
ruune  her  ashore  (by  reason  of  her  leake)  vnder  a 
Point  that  bore  South-east  from  the  Northeme  Point 
of  the  Hand,  which  wee  discouered  first  the  eight  and 
twentieth  of  July,  1609".' 

*  StTichj'i  Narrative,  Purcbw,  iv.  1747. 
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The  voyagers  reached  Virginia  ia  safety;  wid  most    chap. 
dismal  tidings  there  awaited  them.    Of  the  five  hun-  .-r^'-^ 

°  Arrive  at 

dred  men,  who  had  been  left  at  James  Town  by  ^•""•Towii. 
Captain  Smith  at  his  departure,  a  few  months  be-»™^^^- 
fore,  only  threescore  remained ;  the  rest  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  IndiaiiB,  or  by  sickness,  and  hunger. 
The  survivors  were  in  most  piteous  condition,  and 
had  been  compelled  to  live,  for  the  most  part,  on 
roots,  acorns,  and  berries,  and  the  flesh  and  skins  of 
horses.  That  period  of  dreadful  suffering  was  em- 
phatically called,  and  ever  afterwards  known,  by  the 
name  of  'The  starving  time  ".'  To  such  misery  had 
the  settlers  been  reduced  by  their  improvidence, 
and  dissensions,  and  contemptuous  treatment  of 
the  only  man  who  had  shown  himself  able,  either 
to  keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  or  to  control  themselves. 
The  rude  cedar  vessels  which  had  borne  the  com- 
manders of  this  unhappy  Colony  from  the  Bermudas, 
slowly  and  'sadly  plyed  it  up  the  river;*  and,  at 
length,  on  the  twenty  third  of  May,  cast  anchor  be- 
fore James  Town,  where  their  crews  landed. 

The  first  place  which  Gates  visited  in  this  desolate  DiTin*  Str- 
abode  was  the  ruined  and  unfrequented  Church.  He  n,,  cbnnh. 
caused  its  bell  to  be  rung;  and  such  as  were  able 
to  crawl  out  of  their  miserable  dwellings,  repaired 
thither  that  they  might  join  in  the  'zealous  and  soi^ 
rowfiil  prayer'  of  their  faithful  minister,  who  pleaded, 
in  that  solemn  hour,  for  his  afflicted  brethren  and 
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CHAP.  himBel^  before  the  Lord  their  God.  At  the  condu- 
" — ■r—'  sion  of  Divine  Service,  the  commisdon  of  Gates,  the 
new  Lieutenant  .Governor,  was  read,  and  the  eeal  of 
office  was  given  up  to  him  by  Pen^,  the  £arl  of 
Northumberland's  brother,  who,  notwitlistaDding  liis 
great  wealtness  of  body,  had  still  ret^ned  the  office 
of  President,  delegated  to  him  upon  Smith's  depar- 
ture. They  then  proceeded  to  view  the  fort,  and 
found  its  palisadoes  torn  down,  the  ports  open,  the 
gates  forced  off  the  hinges,  and  the  houses  of  those 
who  had  died  rent  np,  and  burnt  for  firewood ;  the 
people  fearing  to  venture  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  block-house,  lest  they  should  be  surprised  by  the 
Indians.  The  only  stock  of  proviraons  which  they 
p(»8eBBed,  was  that  which  had  just  been  transported 
from  the  Bermudas,  and  which  was  not  more  than 
enough  for  those  who  had  brought  it  From  the 
Indians,  even  if  they  could  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing their  good  will,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  com ; 
for  they  never  kept  any  larger  store  than  sufficed  for 
their  immediate  vrants;  and  the  seed  time  of  the 
coming  harvest  was  scarcely  over.  Lost  of  all,  their 
nets  were  well  nigh  destroyed,  so  that  the  means  of 
obtaining  food  by  fishing  was  cut  off;  and,  even  if 
the  nets  could  have  been  repaired,  the  supply  of  fish, 
once  so  abundant  in  the  river,  seemed  to  have  en- 
tirely failed. 
*^^  Driven,  therefore,  to  such  extremities,  and  find- 
dB&draj.  Jug  that  the  food  which  remained,  if  limited  only 
to  the  portion  of  two  cakes  a  day  to  each  pei^ 
son,  could  not  bold  out  more  than  sixteen  days,  the 
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Lieutenant  GoTemor  resolved  to  abaadon  the  settle-  chap 
ment>  and  proceed  to  Newfoundland ;  where  he  ex-  ' — /— ' 
pected  to  &U  in  with  some  Euglish  vessels,  among 
which  he  might  distribute  the  miserable  remnant  of 
the  Virginian  Colony.  Accordingly,  on  the  seventh 
of  June,  at  noon,  he  embarked  the  whole  of  his 
party;  'none  dropping  a  'tear,'  it  is  said,  'becauia 
none  had  enjoyed  one  day  of  happiness.'  He  was 
the  last  (tf  all  to  go  on  board ;  after  which  the  ve8<- 
sels  dropped  down  the  river  with  the  tide  that  same 
evening". 

On  the  following  monning,  whilst  they  lay  atchundbr 
anchor,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  tide,  a  boat  was  Wur*» 
descried  making  towards  them,  which  proved  to 
have  been  sent  by  Lord  De  la  Warr,  the  Captain 
General  of  the  Colony,  to  announce  his  urival  from 
England.  Gates  and  his  party,  of  course,  returned 
forthwith  to  the  forlorn  abode  which  they  had  just 
quitted ;  and,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  which  was  Suur 
day,  the  squadron  of  Lord  De  la  Warr,  consisting  of 
three  ships,  arrived  off  the  fort,  and  he  and  his  re- 
tinue landed",  at  the  south  gate  of  the  pahsado. 

"  Stracliy'*  Ntmdva,  in  Fur-  peale  of  Rhot,  thair  lut  and  wofiill 

chu,  i*.  1748—1752.  tvsn-ell  to  that  pleeiaut  land,  were 

"  TbecirRumBttQcesbora  meD'  now  with  Borrowfull  hearta  gains 

tiened,  are,  with  sonia  othera,  re-  downe  the  river :  Bebold  the  hand 

ferred  to,  in  the  fallowing  afFectiitg  of  haaven  Irom  above,  at  the  vei^ 

tenna,  hj  Cruhaw,  in  bie  '  Epiitle  instant,  aeot  in  the  Right  Honour- 

Dedicatorie.    '  When  tbii  iJepar-  able  La  Warr  to  meet  them  eueo 

iun  of  Sir  Tbomaa  Gates  (full  at  the  riuer'a  mouth,  with  prDui< 

■ore   Bgvnit  hia   hetrf)  iru   put  »od  and  comforts  of  alt  kind:  who  if 

in  execution, andeverymanaboord,  has  bad  ataid  but  two  tvdea  longer, 

tbeirordensnceandarmourburied,  had  cocae  into  Vix^nia  and   not 

and  not  an  English  aoule  left  in  found  one  Ei^iihinaa.' 
James  Tgwue,  and  gluing  by  tbeir 
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CHAP.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  few  remaining  sur- 
— - — '  vivore  were  drawn  up  under  arms  in  order  to  receive 
him ;  and,  hefbre  he  showed  any  token,  or  performed 
any  act  of  authority,  he  fell  down  upon  hii  knees, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  made  a  long 
and  eilent  prayer  to  himself;  after  which  he  an^e, 
and,  marching  in  procession  to  the  town,  passed  on 
into  the  Church,  where  he  heard  a  sermon  preached 
by  the  clergyman,  whose  name  has  heen  already 
mentioned,  and  whose- services  both  at  the  Bermudas, 
and  upon  his  arrival  at  James  Town  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  have  been  noticed  '*.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Divine  Service,  the  commission,  by  which 
his  Lordship  was  to  act  as  Captain  General  of  the 
Colony,  was  read;  the  seals  of  his  deputies  were 
surrendered  to  him,  and  he  addressed  to  the  assem- 


''  Dr.  Hawki.m  hi* 'Conlribn-  bouring,  amid    muy  p«rik   and 

tions  to  the  Ecclesiutical  Hiitory  viciMttudes,  fur  so  tnanj'  roontht 

of  Virginia,'  p.  23,  hu  confuHd.  in  before  their  arriTsl. 
his  relation  of  thia  scene, two  sepa-         Since  writing  the  above  note,  1 

rate  narratives  ;  and  applied  the  find  that  Archdeacon  Wilberforc«, 

language  which  deacribei  th«  ser-  in  hit   Hiatorr  of  th«   American 

rices   performed   by   Mr.   Bucke,  Church,  has  Deen  misled  in  the 

when  ne  arrived  with  Sir  Geor^  aame  manner,  and  probably  by  Dr. 

Gates  at  Jamea  Town, (Purcha»,iv.  HawWsHiitorf.  Hewillfind,npon 

1?4E>)  to  those  which  he  afterwards  a  closer  eiami  nation  of  the  original 

Srformed,uponthearriTalof  Lord  DarrativeB  in  Purchai,  that  the 
i  la  Warr  (Purcbaa,  iv.  1754).  description  of  the  aenrices  of  Hr. 
It  woold  appear  Irom  hit  relation  Bucke,  which  he  tay*  (p.  20), 
of  the  latter  circumstanoe,  as  if  were  '  first  called  for  by  Lord  De- 
Mr.  Bucke  had  then,  for  the  first  laware,'  wbocame  'happilyallended 
time,  come  out  in  the  capaeity  of  by'himas'cbaplain.'hadreference, 
Chaplaiu  to  Lord  De  la  Warr.  not  to  the  occasion  <^  Bucke'a 
But  this,  we  know,  is  not  the  fact,  preaching  at  James  Town  upon 
Other  cler^men,  as  will  be  seen  Lord  De  la  Warr'a  aniTal,  but  to 
hereafter,  did  accompany  his  lord-  the  period  when  he  first  came  from 
sbipioVirginiaupon  thatoccasion;  the  Bennndaa  with  Sir  Thomas 
but  they  are  not  to  be  mistaken  Gales. 
for  one  who  had  already  been  U- 
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bly  a  few  words  of  admonition  and  encouragement.    *^-,^' 
Not  the  least  cheering  part  of  his  address  was  the  ' — * — ' 
annouDcemeot  made  in  it,  that  he  had  brought  in 
his  ships  a  store  of  provisions  sufficient  to  supply 
four  hundred  men  for  twelve  months. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  devo-Hiip«nim«i 
tional  feelings  of  the  man,  who  thus  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  Captain  General  of  England's  first  Colony, 
in  that  dark  hour  of  her  distress.  The  character  which 
he  bore  among  the  nobles  of  his  native  land,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  government  abroad, — as  long  as  his  deli- 
cate and  enfeebled  irame  was  able  to  retain  the 
charge, — forbid  the  thought  that  he  was  actuated  by 
any  other  spirit  than  that  of  undisguised  humility 
and  iaith,  when  he  bowed  down  in  prayer  for  guid- 
ance and  for  help,  upon  the  land  which  called  him 
governor.  He  saw  the  danger  which  encompassed  his 
countrymen  and  himself;  he  felt  his  own  liability  to 
err;  he  knew  the  power  and  compassion  of  that 
God,  who  could  alone  make  him  to  dwell  in  safety; 
and,  in  feith  and  meekness  of  vrisdom,  implored 
the  blessing  of  His  protection,  ere  he  ventured  to 
take  one  step  in  discharge  of  the  solemn  trust 
committed  to  him. 

It  is  evident,  alsc^  that  the  provision  made  byAppoim- 
Lord  De  la  Warr,  for  spreading  and  preserving  among  p««''»"' 
the  Colonists,  through  the  exercise  of  the  public  means  wtctnifoD 
of  grace,  the  same  devout  feelings  by  which  he  was  wonhip, 
himself  sustained,  was  among  the  earliest  acts  of  his 
government.    The  author  of  the  narrative,  to  which 
the  reader  »  indebted  for  the  particulars  already 
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CHAP,  placed  befiwe  him,  and  idio,  upon  the  chief  gover- 
' — V — '  Dor's  arrival,  irae  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
and  Recorder  '*,  speaks  in  the  following  terms  upon 
this  Bubject:  'The  Gaptaine  Oenerall  hath  giuen  order 
for  the  repairing  of  [the  Church],  and  at  this  instant 
many  hands  are  about  it  It  is  in  length  threescore 
foote,  in  breadth  twenty-ibure,  and  shall  hane  a 
Chancell  in  it  of  Cedar,  and  a  Communion  Table  of 
the  Blake  Walnut,  and  all  the  Pewes  of  Cedar,  with 
feire  broad  windowes,  to  shut  and  open,  as  the  wea- 
ther shall  occasion,  of  the  same  wood,  a  Pulpet  of  the 
same,  with  a  Font  hewen  hollow,  like  a  Canoa,  with 
two  Bds  at  the  West  end.  It  is  so  cast,  as  it  be  very 
light  within,  and  the  Lord  Gouemour  and  Captaine 
General]  doth  cause  it  to  be  kept  passing  sweeten 
and  trimmed  vp  with  divers  flowers,  with  a  Sexton 
belonging  to  it :  and  in  it  eaery  Sunday  wee  have 
Sermons  twice  a  day,  and  euery  Thursday  a  Sermon, 
hauing  true  preachers,  which  take  their  weekly 
tumes ;  and  euery  morning  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 
about  ten  of  the  clocke,  each  man  addresseth  him- 
selfe  to  prayers,  and  so  at  fbure  of  the  clocke  before 
Supper.  Euery  Sunday,  when  the  Lord  Gouemour 
and  Captaine  Genemll  goeth  to  Church,  hee  is  ac- 
companied with  all  the  Couosailers,  Captiunes,  other 
Officers  and  all  the  Gentlemen,  with  a  guard  of 
Holberdiers,  in  his  Lordship's  Liuery,fiiire  red  cloakes, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  both  on  each  side,  and  behinde 
him :  and  being  in  the  Church,  his  Lordship  hath  his 

X  StnuJij'i  NairUive,  in  Purcbu.  it.  1754. 
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seate  in  the  Quiw,  in  a  greene  Tcluet  chaire,  witli  a    chap. 
cloath,  with  a  veluet  cushion  spread  on  a  table  before  ' — >-—' 
him,  on  which  he  kneeleth,  and  on  each  side  sit  the 
Counsel],  Captunee,  and  Officers,  each  in  their  place, 
and  when  he  retumeth  home  againe,  he  is  waited  on 
to  his  house  in  the  same  manner  '^' 

The  appointment  of  *true  preachers,'  mentitniedoidiirmnd 
in  the  above  passage,  whose  duty  it  mis  to  proclaim  uini*  re- 
in turn  the  Word  of  (Sod,  and  to  ocmduet  the  weekly  Coknj. 
and  daily  services  of  the  Church,  implies  that  more 
than  one  clergyman  must  have  accompanied  Lord 
De  la  Warr  to  Virf^a.  And,  assuredly,  if  they  were, 
in  the  full  and  real  sense  of  the  term,  *  true  preachers,' 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  were  among  the 
efficient  instrumeDts  in  establishing  that  peace,  and 
order,  and  watch&l  industry,  which  speedily  distin- 
guished the  Colony  under  his  administration. 

As  soon  as  a  Council "  and  other  Officers  had  somen  »- 
been  appointed,  Sir  George  Som«s  was  dispatched,  at  Bmnndu, 
his  own  suggestion,  to  the  Bermudas,  accompanied  by  than. 
Captain  Argall  .in  another  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  that  further  supply  of  provisions  which 
was  needful  for  the  settlement,  and  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  obtain  either  from  the  land,  or  river, 
adjoining  James  Town,  or  from  the  Indians,  whose 

**  Stracbj'i  NamtiTe,  in  Pur-  the  Ordniuice  \  Ciptain  Newport, 

chaa,iv.  I75S.  Vice- Admiral,  and   Mr.  Strachy, 

"  It   cuDsiated   of  the  lii  fol-  Secretary,  whose  narrative  of  the 

lowing'  persons,  Sir  Thomaa  Gates,  eventa  which  he  witueaBedhasbecn 

whose  title  was  chan^d  from  Go-  our  chief  guide   in   this   chapter. 

vemor,  to  that  of  Lieutenant-Gen-  Cantain    Arga]l    ww    afterward* 

eral ;  Sir  George  Somera,  Admi-  adaed  to  the  number.     Purcbai, 
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CBAP.  king  Powhatan  was  Btill  a  bitter  and  active  foe. 
' — ^--'  They  foiled  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion. Adverse  winds  first  drove  them  out  of  their 
course ;  and,  being  afterwards  separated  fh>m  each 
other  by  dense  fogs,  Argall  bore  up  again  for  James 
Town,  Somer8,aftermuchdifficuIty,  reached  the  Ber- 
mudas ;  and  there,  feeling  that  his  strength  was  about 
to  MI,  and  his  earthly  course  to  end,  he  exhorted 
his  men  to  perform  with  all  diligence  the  duty  which 
bad  been  entrusted  to  their  hands,  and  to  return,  as 
soon  as  they  were  able,  to  Vir^nia.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1611,  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
place  which,  in  honour  of  bis  Christian  name,  is  still 
called  St.  George's  Town.  The  islands  themselves 
also  received  the  designation  of  his  surname,  and  have 
ever  since  been  designated  the  Bermudas,  or  Somets 
Isles.  The  party  who  had  been  under  his  command, 
and  of  whom  his  nephew  ttos  now  the  leader,  neg- 
lected his  injunctions  to  return  to  Virginia;  being,  it 
is  sud,  '  as  men  amazed,  seeing  the  death  of  him 
who  was  euen  as  the  life  of  them  alL'  Two  of  them 
remained  in  the  islands,  having  been  persuaded 
to  do  BO  by  a  runaway  criminal  of  their  former 
crew  ".  The  rest  embalmed  the  body  of  their  brave 
leader ;  and,  having  set  sail  for  England,  buried  him 
with    military  honors    at    Whitchurch    in    Dorset- 

'"  The  relation  of  Jordan  and  the  groand,  planttnK  com,*  tee. 

othen  in  Smith's  faiatorj  of  Vir-  and  afterwurda,  id  tne  aidit  of 

ginia,  p.  176.     These  tluee  men  their  plentj,  rrowiog  'ao   proud 

are  deecribed  u  erecting  '  their  and  ambilioas,  that,  '  though  but 

little  commoawultb  for  a  while  three  forlone  men,  more   than 

with  brotherlj  regency,  repairing  three  thoiuand  mtlei  from  tbeir 
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shire  ".    Thus  early  ended  the  career  of  one  who    '^^jJ^- 
had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  perils  and  diffi-  ' — « — ' 
culties  which  attended  the  settlement  of  the  British 
power  in  the  Western  world. 

Othere  were  soon  afterwards,  from  other  causes,  o»^»mt 
removed,  for  a  time  or  wholly,  from  the  scene.    A  "J^^ 
few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  Somers  from  Vir^ 
ginia,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  had  been  dispatched  to 
England,  in    order  that  he  might  lay  before  the 
Council  in  London  an  account  of  all  that  had  hap- 

natiae  coDntry.aDd  butimall  hope  this  miserable  state  they  eiiated 

eaer  to  see  it  againe,  the;  some-  full  two  years,  when  an   English 

times  fell  from  words  to  blowes  vessel  arriTed,  which  thay  were 

about   meere   trifloi  ;    in   one   of  glad  to  ronduct  safely  into  their 

which  fights,  one  of  them  wan  bit-  harbour.' 

ten  with  his  owne  dog,  as  if  the  "  The  Latin  epitaph  inscribed 
dambe  beast  wonld  reproue  them  to  hia  memory  at  Whitchurch, 
of  th^T  foll^.  At  last  the  two  with  its  translation  (Smith's  Hia- 
jrreater  apinta  must  try  it  out  in  torv,  p.  17G),  is  here  given,  as  fui^ 
the  field,  but  the  third  wisely  stole  nishing  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  fan- 
away,  aSectiDg  rather  to  liue  cifiil  and  quunt  conceits  which 
amount  his  enemies,  than  bv  be-  occur  in  the  writings  of  that  day ; 
ing  nd  of  them  liue  alone.     In 

Hei  mibi  ^rginia  quod  tarn  cito  pmterit  ^staa, 
Autumous  sequitur,  sffiTtet  inde  et  hiems  i 
At  ler  perpetuum  nascetur,  et  Anglia  Iteta 
Decerpit  Bores  Florida  terra  tuaa. 

In  English  thus  : 
Alas  Virginia's  summer  so  soon  past, 
Autumne  succeeds,  and  stonnr  winter's  blast  ; 
Yet  England's  ioyfbll  spring  with  ioyfult  showera, 
0  Florida,  shall  bring  thy  sweetest  flowers. 

The  above  epitaph  was  not  the  a  marble  stone  to  be  placed  on  the 
only  one  which  recorded  the  vir-  spot  in  which  his  heart  was  buried, 
tnes  of  the  gallant  Somers ;  for,  wo  and  an  inscription  to  be  engraved 
read  in  Smith's  History,  p.  193,  thereon,  the  character  of  which 
thatio  the  vear  1620,  Butler,  thee  may  be  determined  from  the  two 
goveraor  of  the  Bermadas,  caused  Krst  lines  ; 
In  the  yeere  1611 
Noble  Sir  George  Summers  went  hence  to  haauen. 
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CHAP,  pened ".  During  his  leeidence  in  England  at  that 
' — . — '  time,  he  seems  to  have  had  many  interviews  with 
Crashaw,  and  to  have  given  him  that  authentic  infor- 
mation which  has  heen  so  useful  a  guide  in  the  present 
histoty.  *  I  have  it  (says  Crashaw,  in  his  '  Epistle  De- 
dicatorie')  from  the  faithfiil  relation  of  that  religioofi* 
valorous,  and  prudent  gentleman,  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
then  and  yet  our  Lieftenant  generall,  who  being  him- 
selfe  in  his  owne  person  a  doer  of  much,  a  sufferer  of 
more,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole,  hath  since 
related  this  and  much  more  unto  mee,  &ce  to  &ce.* 
Lottniei.  lu  Order  to  obtain  more  quickly  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  expenses  of  the  Colony,  the  Council  of 
the  Virginia  Company  in  London  were,  about  this 
time,  induced  to  venture  upon  the  establishment  of 
Lotteries ; — a  scheme  for  raising  money,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  sanction  which  it  has  received 
from  other  governments  in  Europe  as  well  as  from 
our  own,  is,  nevertheless,  based  upon  a  most  vicious 
principle,  and  has  been  most  justly  abolished,  we 
trust  for  ever,  by  the  British  Legislature.  Even  in 
that  early  period  of  Lotteries,  the  evils  which  they 
produced  soon  called  for  the  interference  of  Parlian 
ment  The  sum  brought  into  the  Company's  trea- 
sury, upon  their  commencement  in  1615**,  amounted 
to  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds " ;  and  this  large 

"  Smith's  History,  n.  108.  have  taken  piece  UDti]  1615,  fee 

*•  The  licencn  for  QoIdin»  the  Smith's   History  of  Virginia,  pp. 

Lottery    by   proclHmation  of  the  117,  118,  where  many  pardcalara 

Council,  upon  application  of  the  connected  with  it  are  given. 

Company,  wuiscued  probably  two        "  Stith't  Hittory  of  Virgima, 

or  three  yean  before  ;  but  the  ac-  p.  191. 

tual  drawing  of  it  doea  not  seem  to 
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profit  was  accompwied  with  the  infliction  of  mch    chap, 
great  injury  upon  others,  that  the  House  of  CommouB  ' — v--' 
complained  of  it,  and  an  Order  of  Council  was 
passed  in  1620,  suspending  their  operation". 

The  departure  of  Gates  from  Virginia  was  soon  ^  d»  im 
followed  by  that  of  Lord  De  la  Wair  himself,  who,  p«iied  to  «- 

iBrn  to  hW- 

in  the  be^nning  of  the  year  1611,  was  compelled  lu^i? 
by  sickness  to  leave  his  charge  under  the  command  i^H- 
of  Captain  Percy,  and  return  to  England.  In  the 
course  of  his  voyage  homewards,  he  is  said  to  have 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  then  called 
Chihohocki,  but  which,  from  that  event,  has  ever 
since  been  named  the  Delaware  ". 

Before  his  Lordship's  arrival,  theCouncil  in  London  asr  Th<mu 
had  sent  Sir  Thomas  Dale, — whose  proper  title  wa8<™t»" 
that  of  High  Marshal  of  Virginia", — with  three wmmp*- 
ships,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  men  and  provisions,  to  Aiensdn 
James  Town ;  and,  upon  reaching  the  settlement,  he 
entered  forthwith  npon  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
firmness,  and  moderation,  and  wisdom.     He  was  ac- 
companied by  Alexander  Whitaker,  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Whitaker,  Master  of  St.  John's  ( 


"  Chalmen^  Political  Anotla  of  dub  drawn  »t  the  west  door  of 

of  Vir^Dia,  p.  33.  and  the  refei^  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  1569,  for 

encei  p.  41.     He  juuly  obterrea,  tbeporpote  of  rapairing  the  public 

that  these  poiota  are  worthy  of  harbours   of  the   kiogdom.      See 

notice,  a«  showing  'not  onlj  that  Soiith'sHistory  of  Virginta,p.  117; 

Virginia  was  not  settled  entirely  at  alto  Article  Lotterj  in  Eocyclopea- 

tbe  cost  of  her  first  inhabitants,  dia   Britanoica,   and  in    Brandc's 

but  the  mode*  of  public  biiainesa.  Dictionary  of  Science. 
and  the  deciiire  interpo»tion  of  the         "  Appendii  to  Jefferson's  Notes 

Commons.'    Chalmers,  however,  n  on  Virginia,  drawn  up  by  Chsjlei 

not  correct  in  aayiog  that  theie  Lot-  Thomson,  Secretary  of  Coogreas, 

teries  were  the  firateror  drawn  in  pp.  3SS  and  341.    London,  1787. 
Englaiid ;  for  there  i»  the  record        "  Stith'i  History,  p.  122. 
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CHAP.  Cambridge,  whose  name  has  been  already  recorded,- 
' — V — '  in  connection  with  that  of  hie  friend  Archbishop 
Whitgift  ".  The  falthfulnesa  and  zeal  of  this  devoted 
minister  of  Christ ;  the  prospects  of  temporal  advan- 
tage which  he  lefl  behind  him  at  home ;  and  the 
success  with  which  his  labours  were  attended  abroad, 
will  he  in  some  measure  learnt  from  the  sequel  of 
the  present  chapter.  All  that  at  present  calls  for 
notice  is,  the  proof  of  a  right  spirit  animating  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen,  which  is  aflfbrded  by  the 
appointment  of  such  a  man  to  fulfil  so  arduous  & 
mission. 
DocUnUmi  Several  puhhcations  are  still  extant,  which  prove 
rftbeVic-  j.j^^  fidelity  and  care  bestow^  by  the  Virginia 
Council  upon  the  proper  execution  of  the  work  en- 
trusted to  them  **.  But  the  most  important  of  them 
is  a  Pamphlet,  published  in  the  year  before  Dale's 
departure,  and  containing  a  formal  Declaration  in  the 
name  of  the  Council,  of  the  purpose  and  ends  of  the 
Colony,  and  of  the  measures  which  they  had  taken 
in  its  behalf.  In  the  course  of  this  Declaration, 
they  review  the  various  disasters  which  had  already 
befellen  the  Colony,  and  ask :  '  Who  knows,  whether 
He  that  disposed  of  our  hearts  to  so  good  beginnings, 
bee  now  pleased  to  trye  our  constande  and  perseuei^ 
ance,  and  to  discerae  betweene  the  ends  of  our 
desires,  whether  Pyety  or  Couetousnesse  carryed  va 
swifter?     For  if  the  first  were  the  principall  scope, 

"  pp.  170—172.  Good  Speed  to  ITu^inia."  London, 

*•  For  instance,  two  Tracts,  en-     1609. 
titled  '  Novt  Britannia"  and  "  A 
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hence  ariseth  nothing  to  infirme  or  make  that  im- 
possible :  But  as  it  fiilleth  out  in  busjnesse  of  greats  ^ 
est  consequence,  sometime  the  noblest  ends,  vpon 
which  wee  are  most  intense,  are  furthest  remoued 
from  the  first  stepps  made  vnto  them,  and  must  by 
lesser  and  meaner  bee  approached ;  so  Plantation  of 
religion,  being  the  maiue  and  cheefe  purpose,  admitts 
many  things  of  lesse  and  secondary  consequence  of 
necessity  to  bee  done  before  it :  for  an  error  or  mis- 
carriage in  one  of  which  to  desist  or  stagger,  were  to 
betray  our  prindpall  end  cowardly  and  Jaintly,  and 
to  drawe  vpon  ouiselues  lust  sconie  and  reprehen- 
sion *'.' 

Again,  in  the  call  which  they  address  to  their 
countrymen  for  help,  they  bid  them  '  remember  that 
what  was  at  first  but  of  conueniency,  and  for  honor, 
is  now  become  a  case  of  necessity  and  piety:  let 
them  consider  that  they  haue  promised  to  aduenture, 
and  not  perfonned  it,  that  they  haue  encouraged  and 
exposed  many  of  honorable  birth,  and  which  is  of 
more  consequence,  600  of  our  Brethren  by  our  com- 
mon mother  the  Church,  Christians  of  one  feith  and 
one  Baptisme,  to  a  miserable  and  vnevit^ble  death. 
Let  not  any  man  Batter  himselfe  that  it  concemes 
not  him:  for  hee  that  forsakes  another,  whom  he 
may  safely  relieue,  is  as  guilty  of  his  death,  as  be 
that  can  swimme,  and  forsakes  himself  by  refusing, 
is  of  his  owne.  Let  every  man  looke  inward,  and 
disperse  that  clowd  of  auarice,  which  darkeneth  his 
spirituall  sight,  and  hee  will  finde  ther^  that  when 

"  Declaration  of  Virgiaia  Council,  pp.  15,  16. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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CHAP,  hee  shall  appeare  before  the  Tribunall  of  Heauen,  it 
* — v-—'  shall  be  qaestrooed  him  what  hee  hath  done  ?  Hath 
hee  fed  and  eloth'd  the  hnngrj  and  naked  ?  It  shall 
be  required,  what  hee  hath  done  for  the  aduance- 
ment  of  that  Goepell  which  hath  saued  him ;  and  for 
the  releefe  of  his  Makei^s  image,  whome  hee  was 
bound  to  saue.  O  let  there  bee  a  Tertaous  enmlar- 
tion  betweene  us  and  the  Church  of  Borne,  in  her 
owne  Glory  and  IVeasory  of  good  workee !  and  let 
TS  tame  all  our  contentions  vpon  the  common  enemy 
of  the  Name  of  Christ  How  Jarre  hath  she  sent  out 
her  Apostles,  and  through  how  glorious  dangers? 
How  is  it  become  a  marke  of  Honor  to  her  faith,  to 
haue  conuerted  Nations,  and  an  obloquie  cast  vpon 
TS,  that  wee  faaning  the  better  Vine,  should  hane 
worse  dressers  and  faufibanders  of  it?  If  Piety,  Honor, 
Easinesse,  Profit,  nor  Conscience  cannot  prouoake 
and  excite  (for  to  all  these  wee  hane  applyed  our 
discourse),  then  let  us  tume  from  hearts  of  Stone 
and  Iron,  and  pray  vnto  that  mercifull  and  tender 
God,  who  is  both  easie  and  glad  to  be  intreated,  that 
it  would  please  him  to  blesse  and  water  these  feeble 
beginnings,  and  that  as  he  is  wonderful!  in  all  his 
workes,  so  to  nonrish  this  graine  of  seed,  that  it  may 
spread  till  all  people  of  the  earth  admire  the  great- 
nesse,  and  seeke  the  shades  and  Iruite  thereof;  That 
by  60  iaint  and  weake  indeuors  his  great  Councels 
may  bee  brought  forth,  and  his  secret  purposes  to 
light,  to  our  endlesse  comforts  and  the  infinite 
Glorye  of  his  Sacred  Name.    Amen  **.' 

"  Declaration  of  Tirgfaia  Conncil,  pp.  22—21. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  Declaration  is  remarkable 
also  for  the  distinct  and  unequivocal  testimony  wliich  '■ 
it  gives  to  the  desire  of  the  Council,  that  none  should 
go  forth  to  their  in&nt  Colony,  save  those  who  were 
likely  to  uphold  and  adom  it  by  their  own  blameless 
character.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  reckless 
and  abandoned  men  who  contrived  to  escape  thither, 
must  have  done  bo  by  fraudulent  representations. 
The  recorded  will  of  the  Council  was  against  them. 
*To  auoyde,'  say  they,  'both  the  scandall  and  perill 
of  accepting  idle  and  wicked  persons,  such  as  shame 
or  feare  compels  into  this  action ;  and  such  as  are  the 
weedes  and  rancknesse  of  this  land ;  who  beeiog  the 
surfet  of  an  able,  healthy,  and  composed  body,  must 
neede  bee  the  poyson  of  one  so  tender,  feeble,  and 
yet  vnformed:  And  to  divulge  and  declare  to  all 
men,  what  kinde  of  peraona,  as  well  for  their  religion 
and  conuersations,  as  Faculties,  Arte,  and  trades,  we 
purpose  to  accept  of,  wee  haue  thought  it  conue- 
nient  to  pronounce  that  for  the  first  prouision,  wee 
will  receiue  no  man,  that  cannot  bring  or  render 
some  good  testimony  of  his  religion  to  God,  and 
ciuill  manners  and  behauiour  to  hia  neighbour  with 
whom  he  hath  lined ;  and  for  the  second,  wee  haue 
set  down  in  a  Table  annexed,  the  proportion  and 
number  wee  will  entertain  in  euery  necessary  Arte, 
vpon  proof  and  assurance  that  euery  man  shall  bee 
able  to  performe  that  which  hee  doth  vndertake; 
whereby  such  as  are  requisite  to  vs,  may  haue  know- 
ledge and  preparation  to  offer  themselues,  and  wee 
shall  bee  ready  to  gine  honest  entertainment  and 
t2 
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CHAP,   content,  and  to  recompence  with  extraordinary  re- 
' — 0 — '  ward  euery  fit  and  indufltrious  person,  respectiuely  to 
his  paines  and  quality".'     The  particulars  of  this 
Table  are  given  below*";  and  the  reader  will  not  foil 
to  observe,  that,  foremost  among  those  whom  the 
Council  desired  to  settle  in  the  Colony,  were  *  foure 
honest  and  learned  Ministers.' 
o>K*re-         Alexander  Whitaker,  we  have  lately  said,  was  one 
Vir^ni.,     of  these.     Another  was  Mr.  Glover,  who   accom- 
nWbj-Rev.  paiued  Sir  Thomas  Giates  upon  his  second  return  to 
'  Virpm'a ;  and  who,   as  we  learn  from  CrashaVa 
Epistle  Dedicatorie,  was  *an  approued  Preacher  in 
Bedford  and  Huntingdonshire,  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, reuerenced  and  respected,'  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  already  somewhat  advanced  in  years.    It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  an  aged  man  shoiild 
have  been  found  eager  to  brave  the  dangers  of  an 
unsettled  Colony;  but  Ciashaw  states  that  Glover 


•  pp.  25,  26. 

"  The  Table  of  such  u  are  re- 
quired in  their  Plintalioii : — 
Foure  boneitaDd  learaod  Mimt- 

2  Surgeons. 

2  Dnigpsu. 

10  Iron  men  for  the  Furnace 
and  H&mmer. 

2  Araioren, 

2  Gun-roonden. 

6  Blaclumitlu. 
10  Sawyen. 

tt  Carpenters. 

G  Shipnrigbta. 

6  Gardeners. 

4  Tamera. 

i  Brickmakers. 

2  TilerB. 
tfl  Flsliermea. 


fl  Fowlen. 

4  Stuiveon-dressers,   and    pK 
Bruers  of  the  Caneary. 

2  Salt-makera. 
6  Coopers. 

5  Coiler'niakera  for  dranght. 
2  Plow-wriehta. 

4  Rope-maKers. 

6  Vine-dressers. 
2  Fressa-makers. 
2  lojoen. 

Q  Sope-ash  makers. 

4  Pilch-boylera. 
2  Miuernll-mcn. 

2  Planters  of  gu^r-cane. 

5  Silke-dreasers. 
2  Pearle-dtillera. 
2  Bakers. 

2  Brewers. 
2  Colliers. 
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had  felt  an  eameet  desire  to  go  to  Vir|pnia ;  and,  chap. 
having  made  it  known  '  to  a  Beuerend  Preacher  in  ' — '— ' 
Huntingdon,  Master  Beard,'  had  been  summoned  to 
London,  where  he  was  *  so  well  liked  of  the  Coun- 
selV  that  '  he  went  away  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  in 
June,  1611.'  But  the  course,  which  he  essayed  to 
ran,  was  soon  finished.  His  bodily  strength  broke 
under  him.  He  'endured  noV  says  Crashaw,  'the 
sea  sicknesse  of  the  countrey,  bo  well  as  younger 
and  stronger  bodies ;  and  so,  after  zealous  and  foith- 
fiiU  performance  of  his  ministerial!  dutie,  whitest  he 
was  able,  he  gave  his  soule  to  Christ  Jesus  (under 
whose  banner  he  went  to  fight;  and  for  whose 
glorious  name's  sake  he  undertooke  the  danger),  more 
worthy  to  be  accounted  a  true  Confessor  of  Christ, 
than  hundreds  that  are  canonized  in  the  Pope's 
Martyrologe  'K' 

Soon  after  the  second  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Grates  Henneoiu 
at  James  Town,  it  was  agreed  upon  between  him  and  n,^  bdii 
Dale  that  the  latter  should  set  out,  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty  chosen  men,  and  build  a  second  town,  about 
seventy  miles  higher  up  the  river.  A  spot  of  ground 
accordingly  was  soon  marked  out,  and  enclosed ;  and 
a  town,  consisting  of  three  streets  of  well-framed 
houses,  was  founded,  and  called  Henrico,  in  honour  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  living.     A 


"  Craahaw's   '  Epiitle  Dedico-  aker,  becaiue  they  went  by  my 

torie'  &C.     The  manner  in  which  knowledge,  but   not  bjr  mj^  pro- 

Cruhaw  introduces  the  notice  of  curement ;    for   I   teatiRe    it  for 

these  two  clet^mcn  ii  worthj  of  truth,  tbey  mnued  me  that   they 

remark  ;  '  I  name  two  eB|>eciBllv,  might  go  i  not  I  thera,  that  they 

Matter  Ooiier  and  Master  Whit*  would  go.' 
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CHAP.   Church  vas  also  erected,  which,  althoagh  intended 
' — .A-  only  for  tempomry  use,  is  said  to  have  been  a  hand- 
some structure ;  and  the  foundation  was  laid,  at  the 
same  time,  of  another  to  be  built  of  brick. 

The  establishment  of  this  town  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a  third,  which  Dale  also  foimded, 
about  five  miles  from  Henrico^  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  New  Bermudas.    He  divided  the 
land  adjoining  this  last  settlement  into  Hundreds, 
each  of  which  was  designated  by  its  proper  title  ". 
Upon  the        The  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,   under  whose 
Gitea  to     jifuidance  this  extension  of  the  Virginian  Colony  was 
left,  oih  made,  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  character.    Couraee- 

bcnlnitled  ..       .  ,  .  ,  .     ,„  , 

withibeioioous,  patient,  and  pereevenng,  he  was  ever  mindfol 
tbeCaioD]'.  of  the  great  end  to  which  all  earthly  thoughts  and 
labours  ought  to  be  directed ;  and  his  desire  to  attain 
that  end  was  sincere  and  ardent.     The  sole  com- 
mand  of  the  Colony  again  devolved  upon  him,  upon 
the  return  of  Gates  to  England,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1614";  and  a  letter  is  still  extant,  written 
by  Dale  to  a  friend  of  his  in  London,  which  clearly 
shows  the  chamcter  of  his  mind.     His  friend  and 
tiiidiino  bimself  hAd  evidently  both  regarded  and  spoken  of 
"'■  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  as  a  part  of 

that  '  religious  warfare,'  to  which  in  Baptism  he  had 
been  pledged ;  and  the  prize  of  which  was,  the  ad- 
vancement of  God's  glory.  In  this  warfere,  his  friend 
had  always  hitherto  encouraged  him  to  persevere ; 
but,  owing   to    the   non-performance   of  promises 

"  Smith't  Hialorv   of  Vii^nii,         »  Slith,  i.  132. 
p.  111  1  Purchu,  JT.  176S. 
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made  hy  certain  parties  at  home,  had,  in  his  last  chap. 
letter,  advised  him  to  abandon  the  work,  cBpecially  as  ' — "-— ' 
the  time  for  which  he  had  undertaken  to  labour  had 
expired.  The  death  also  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  '*, 
furnished  another  reason  which,  it  was  said,  might 
justify  his  drawing  back  tVom  the  path  on  which  he 
had  entered.  But  to  these  representations  Dale 
answered,  that  he  sought  to  discharge  the  duties 
allotted  to  him  with  all  alacrity,  not  knowing  when 
or  what  reeompence  he  was  to  expect  'from  Him  in 
whose  Vineyard'  he  laboured,  uid  'whose  Church 
with  greedy  appetite'  he  desired  *to  erect.'  He 
acknowledged  that  Prince  Henry,  whom  he  called 
his   'glorious  Master,'   was  gone, — a  master,   who 

*  would  faaue  enamelled  with  his  &uours  the  labours 
which  were  undertaken  for  God's  cause,' — and  t^t 
'the  whole  frame  of  this  businesE^*  seemed    &IIen 

*  into  his  grave.'  Nevertheless,  the  value  which  he 
set  upon  the  work  entrusted  to  his  hands,  and  the 
necessity  of  personal  mperinteudence  which  it  re- 
quired, constrained  him  to  abide  patiently  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  then  encompassed  him 
about.  And,  having  described  the  circumstances 
which  had  recently  happened  under  his  government, 
— to  one  of  which  the  reader's  attention  will  soon 
be  especially  called,— he  added,  in  reference  to  the 
divisions  and  jealousies,  which  be  saw  were  weakening 
the  cause  at  home,  '  Oh,  why  should  so  many  princes 
and  noblemen  ingage  themselves,  and  thereby  inter- 
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CHAP,  meddling  herein,  haue  caused  &  number  of  sooles 
> — „_ '  to  transport  themselves,  and  be  transported  hither  ? 
Why  should  they  {I  say)  relinquish  this  so  gloriouB 
an  action?  for  if  their  end  be  to  build  God  a  Charch, 
they  ought  to  persevere;  if,  otherwise,  yet  their 
honour  ingageth  them  to  be  constant  '^.  Howsoeuer 
they  stand  affected,  here  is  enough  to  content  them, 
let  their  ends  be  either  for  God  or  Mammon.  These 
things  hauing  animated  me  to  stay  for  a  little  season, 
to  leaue  those  I  am  tied  in  conscience  to  return 
nnto,  to  leaue  the  assured  benefits  of  my  other  fbr^ 
tunes,  the  sweete  society  of  my  friends  and  acquaints 
ance  with  all  mundall  delights,  and  reside  here  with 
much  turmoile,  which,  I  will  constwitly  doe,  rather 
than  see  God's  glory  diminished,  my  King  and 
Countiy  dishonoured,  and  these  poore  people  I  have 
the  charge  of,  ruined.  And  so  I  beseech  you  to 
answer  for  me,  if  you  heare  me  taxed  for  my  staying, 
as  some  may  justly  doe ;  and  that  these  are  my  chiefe 
motines,  God  I  take  to  witnesse.  Remember  m^ 
and  the  cause  I  bane  in  hand,  in  your  daily  medita- 
tions, and  reckon  me  in  the  number  of  those  that 

**  How  emphatictillj  it  tlui  aen-  tbe  Ust  edition,  which  was  com- 

tlment  echoed  by  Lord  Baron,  at  pleted  in  1625,  the  Tear  before 

the  end  of  hii  Euay  '  Of  Ptenta-  Lord  Bacon's  death.  (See  Preftice 

tionil'    '  It  ia  the  ainfnllest  thing  to  Basil  Montagu's  Edition  of  bia 

in  the  world  to  foreake  or  destitute  Worlia,   i.  *i— iri.)     Certun  al- 

B  plantation  once  in  forvrardneas  ;  lusions  alao  In  the  Esaaj  to  points 

for,  besides   the   dishonour,  it   is  of  mismanagement    in     Virginia, 

tbeguiltinessofhlood  of  many  com'  prove   it    to   hare   been   written 

miserable  persons.'  Worka,  i.  1 19.  some  time  afler  the  establiehroent 

The  first  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays  of  the  Colony  there.    The  dictum 

was  published  as  early  as  1597  ;  but  of  the  philosopher,  therefore,  has, 

it  does  not  appear  that  the  Easa^  in  this  instance,  the  authority  of 

'  Of  Plantations'  was  written  until  experience. 
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doe  iincerely  love  you  and  youre,  and  will  euer  rest    chap, 
in  all  offices  of  a  Mend  to  do  you  seruiee  '•-'  ' — ■'—' 

An  authority  had  been  delegated  to  Dale,  at  an  tu  p™™ 
early  period  of  hia  goTemment  of  Virginia,  the  ^^'^^',^ 
notice  of  which  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  place,  t"  '•im- 
since  it  militated  greatly  agaiuHt  the  proper  character 
and  influence  of  the  Church  in  that  Province.  The 
authority  was  nothing  lees  than  that  of  establishing, 
as  an  universal  rule,  that  exercise  of  martial  law 
which,  under  the  Charter,  had  been  limited  to  cases 
of  rebellion  or  mutiny.  The  duties  of  each  depart- 
ment in  the  Colony  were,  henceforth,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  same  summary  process ;  and,  although  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  the  possession  of  such 
terrible  power  created  no  present  mischief,  it  was 
impossible  that  evil  should  not  result  irom  that 
which  was  in  itself  an  eviL  The  Book  of  Articles 
and  Laws,  which  was  to  guide  his  conduct  in  this 
matter,  was  entitled  'For  the  Colony  in  Virginea 
Britannia,  Laws  Divine,  Moral  and  Martial,' "  &c. ; 
and  was  sent  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Trear 
surer,  but  without  the  sanction,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Council  and  Company  in  England  ^'.  Their  sanction 
may  not  have  been  formally  given ;  but  it  can  hardly 


■•  Sir  Thoinu  Dsle'i  Letter '  to  De    la    Warr,    &c.     Tbere   ia   a 

the   R.   and   my   most   esteemed  Latin   motto    on    the   title-page, 

friend  M.  D.  M.  at  hi)  house  at  which  confesies  the  objectionable 

F.  Ch.  in  London,  written   from  nature  of  the  Instructions  which 

James  Town  in  Virginia,  June  18,  it  contained: — 'Reauostraaubinde 

1614.'   Parchaa.iv.  1766—1770.  non  sunt.qualeB  quia  optaret,  sed 

"^  It  WH  printed   in    London,  quales  esso  poraunt.' 
1S12,  and  is  prefaced  by  dedic^        "  Stith'a  Hutory  of  Virgioia, 

tiona  to  the  Compajiy  and  Lord  p.  123. 
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CHAP,  be  afBrmed.  with  tnith,  that  the  measure  bad  not  thdr 
■ — .A-'  coQcurrence.  For  the  Book  was  diawn  up  by  Wil- 
liam Strachey,  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  to  whose 
narration  of  the  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness, such  frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  this 
chapter;  and  it  is  stated  by  him  to  consist  of  laws, 
which  had  been  first  established  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1610;  which, 
in  the  same  year,  had  been  'exemplified  and  ap- 
proved' by  Lord  De  la  Warr;  and  again  'exempli- 
fied and  enlarged'  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  June,  1611.  They  had  been 
copied,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Laws  observed 
during  the  wars  in  the  liow  Countries,  in  which 
Dale  bad  himself  served  with  high  distinction. 

A  statement  with  reference  to  this  subject,  occurs 
in  Robertson's  History  of  America,  which  calls  for 
some  notice.  He  says  of  the  establishment  of  mar- 
tial law  at  this  period  in  Virginia,  that,  'however 
uncoustitational  or  oppressive  this  may  appear,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the 
most  enlightened  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  age  ".'  I  cannot  find  any 
ground  for  such  an  unqualified  statement.  Robert- 
son refers  to  Bacon's  Essay  on  Plantations,  as  his 
authority,  but  the  only  passage  in  that  Essay  which 
relates  to  the  matter  ia  as  follows:  'For  govern- 
ment, let  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  assisted  with 
some  counsel  ;  and  let  them  have  commission  to 

••  RobertWD's  Work*,  xt.  201. 
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exercise  martial  laws,  with  some  limitation;  and  chap. 
above  all,  let  men  make  that  profit  of  being  in  the  ' — ^-—' 
wilderness,  as  they  have  God  alwajB,  and  his  services, 
before  their  eyes  ".'  All  that  is  here  recommended 
is,  that,  in  so  peculiar  a  case  as  that  of  an  Infimt 
Colony,  the  governor  should  have  commission  to 
exercise  martial  laws,  if  present  necessity  should 
call  for  it ;  and  even  then,  it  is  stated,  that  the  power 
should  be  '  with  some  limitation ;' — a  recommenda^ 
tion,  obviously  very  diflferent  from  that  which  advised 
the  constant  and  uniform  adoption  of  them.  It  is 
importmit  also  to  observe  the  circumstance  lately 
noted  in  this  chapter^',  that  Bacon's  Essay  on  Plan- 
tations, probably,  did  not  appear  until  the  last  Edi- 
tion in  1625,  the  year  before  his  death;  and  hence, 
whatsoever  interpretation  may  be  made  of  the  pas- 
sage which  occurs  therein,  hie  advice  could  have  had 
no  influence  upon  a  course  of  action  which  was 
adopted  so  many  years  before  its  publication. 

That  part  of  the  '  Laws  Martial,'  which  relates  n.  \piim- 
only  to  the  observance  of  military  discipline,  does  mtn'M^ 
not,  of  course,  come  under  our  notice.  We  are  con- 
cerned only  with  those,  which  bore  more  directly 
upon  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  Colony ; 
and  a  review  of  a  few  of  them  will  be  sufficient. 
Thus,  '  to  speak  impiously  or  maliciously  against  the 
Holy  and  blessed  Triuitie,  or  against  the  knowne 
Articles  of  the  Christian  fiuth,'  or  to  'do  any  act 
that  may  tend  to  the  derision  or  despight  of  God's 

"  BMon'g  Works,  i.  )  17,  1 18.  "  See  nole  at  p.  280. 
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CHAP.  Holy  Word,'  was  constituted  an  oflfence  punishable 
' — "^ — '  by  death.  To  utter  blasphemy  or  '  unlawfull  oathes' 
exposed  the  criminal  to  'haue  a  bodkin  thrust 
through  his  tongue ;'  and  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
was  to  bring  him  *to  a  martial  court,  and  there 
receive  censure  of  death.*  To  behave  irreverently 
'unto  any  Preacher  or  Minister'  of  God's  Word, 
was  a  crime,  for  which  the  offender  was  to  be 
'  openly  whipt  three  times,  and  to  ask  publike  for- 
giueness  in  the  assembly  three  several!  Saboth  daies.* 
Absence  from  Divine  Service  'upon  the  working 
daies,'  or  'the  Saboth,'  was  to  be  visited,  the  first 
time,  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  day's-  or  week's  allow- 
ance; the  second,  by  whipping;  and  the  third,  by 
condemnation  'to  the  Gallies  for  six  moneths,'  or 
even  death.  If  any  persons,  upon  arriving  in  the 
Colony,  should  refuse  to  repair  to  the  Minister  to 
give  up  an  account  of  their  fidth  and  reli^on,  they 
were,  for  the  first  refiisal,  to  be  whipt  once ;  for  the 
second,  to  be  whipt  twice,  and  made  '  to  acknowledge 
their  &ult  upon  the  Saboth  day  in  the  assembly  of 
the  congregation;'  and,  for  the  third,  to  be  whipt 
every  day  until  they  had  made  acknowledgment^ 
and  asked  forgiveness  for  the  same.  Lastly,  <  euery 
Minister  or  Preacher'  was  to  read  'euery  Saboth 
day  before  catechising,'  all  these  lawes  and  ordi- 
nances, which  were  thirty-seven  in  number,  'pub- 
likly  in  the  assembly  of  the  congregation  upon 
paine  of  his  entertainment  checkt  for  that  weeke  ".' 

*•  Lswet  Dirine.Ac  pp.  3—19. 
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It  must  be  evident,  that  to  attempt  to  Wild  up  chap. 
any  good  work  upon  so  miserable  a  foundation  as  • — .-^ 
this,  would  utterly  feil,  as  it  deserved  to  do.     It  is  *^d*  a«d 

1  1         1      1  i»  ■  11      «nlbreing  It 

not  by  the  laah,  or  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  death,  in  aii  nt 
that  truth  can  be  enforced.  The  loveliness  of  her 
features  is  destroyed,  and  the  majesty  of  her  high 
prerogatives  trampled  under  foot,  when  tyranny, 
such  aa  this,  dares  to  wait  upon  her.  The  very 
cruelty  of  such  enactments  was,  in  feet,  a  barrier 
against  the  execution  of  them.  Dale,  no  doubt, 
saw  that  it  was  impracticable  to  carry  them  into 
effect;  and  that  to  urge  the  observance  of  them, 
would  only  be  to  hold  out  a  premium  for  the  out- 
break of  that  fierce  passion,  which  would  soon  sweep 
away  all  authority  before  it  But  we  have  seen 
that  higher  motives,  than  any  which  mere  expe- 
diency could  suggest,  influenced  him ;  and,  whilst 
he  availed  himself  of  the  power  of  the  'Lawes 
Martiall,'  strictly  so  called,  to  repress  the  plots  and 
insurrections  which  endangered  the  welfere  of  the 
Colony",  he  carefully  abstained  from  laying  upon 
the  people  those  burdens,  which  were  created  by  the 
'  Lawes  Politique'  of  the  same  code.  That  part  of 
it  may  be  said  to  have  remained,  under  his  adminis- 
tration, a  dead  letter.  All  that  was  salutary,  and 
just,  and  of  good  report,  he  strenuously  upheld; 
but  the  unjust  and  cruel  penalties,  imposed  by  these 
Articles,  he  would  not  exact 
Among  the  faithful  and  true-hearted  men  who  wbitaker. 

"  Hamor'i '  Notoi  of  VirgiDiao  AffiuTM.'  ia  PuTcboB,  iv.  1767. 
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CHAP,  cheered  and  aseiated  Sir  Thomas  Dale  in  his  arduous 
-^  laboois,  the  most  prominent  was  Alexander  Whit- 
aker,  who,  it  has  been  already  atated,  accompanied 
him,  when  he  first  left  England  for  Virginia. 
Whitaker  wa^  at  that  time,  a  Graduate  of  five  or 
six  years' standing  of  Cambridge,  'seated,'  to  use  the 
words  of  Crashaw,  *  in  the  North  Countrej,  where 
he  was  well  approued  by  the  greatest  *',  and  beloued 
of  his  people,  and  had  competent  allowance  to  his 
good  liking,  and  was  in  as  good  possibility  of  better 
lining  as  any  of  his  time ;  he  had  also  meanes  of  his 
owne  left  him  by  his  parents :  all  which  notwith- 
standing, he  merely  of  himself<^  for  ought  I  know, 
entertained  a  purpose  of  going  to  Virgioia  to  assist 
that  Christian  Plantation  in  the  function  of  a 
Preacher  of  the  Ciospell.  And  hauing  after  many 
distractions  and  comhates  with  himselfe  (as  he  told 
me)  settled  his  resolution,  that  God  called  him  thi- 
tbi^,  and  therefore  he  would  goe ;  he  accordingly 
made  it  good,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  dissua- 
sions of  many  of  his  nearest  Mends,  and  the  great 
disconragements  which  he  daily  heard  o^  touobing 
the  busineese  and  countrey  iteelfe:  and  airived 
there  with  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  by  a  very  speedy  and 
safe  passage  (scarce  of  eigbtweekes  long)  in  May,  161 ), 

**  Cnwbaw'B  teitimony,  m  thU  North,    and     b;    your     peculiar 

imtBucCi  u  of  peculiar  value,  be-  knowledge  of  the  man,   and   the 

cause   Lord    Ure,  to   whom    the  place  where  bee  lined,  can  ht  an 

Epistle  Dedicstorie  is  addressed,  honorable     witnesae     with    mee, 

was    personally   acquainted    with  and  bd  euidence  bejood  allescep- 

Whitaker.    'Your  Lordihlp,'  he  tion,  to  a  good  part  of  what  I  bave 

aays     towarda     the     conclusiOD,  here  said. 
■  knew   Matter  Whitaker  in  the 
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from  whence  fae  hath  since  then  written  many  com-  crap. 
fortable  letters  both  to  the  Counsell  and  Committee  ' — •-— ' 
and  his  private  friends  **.'  Speaking  <rf  Whitaker, 
Id  aoother  part  of  his  Epistle,  Crashaw  again  says, 
that,  *he  without  any  persuasion  (but  God's  and  his 
own  heart)  did  voluntarily  leaue  his  warme  nest " ; 
and,  to  the  wonder  of  his  kindred,  and  amazemait 
of  them  that  knew  him,  undertooke  this  hard,  but  in 
my  judgm«it,  heroicall  resolution  to  go  to  Virginia, 
and  helpe  to  beare  the  name  of  God  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles. Men  may  muse  at  it,'  he  adds,  'some  may 
laugh,  and  others  wonder  at  it.  But  will  you  know 
the  reason?  God  will  be  glorified  in  his  owne 
workea,  and  what  he  hath  determined  to  do,  hee 
will  finde  means  to  bring  to  passe ;  for  the  per- 
fecting therefore  of  this  blessed  worke,  he  hath 
stirred  up  able  and  wtothie  men  to  tmdertake  the 
mannipg  and  managing  of  it  Ma^stiacie  aad 
Ministery  are  the  strength  and  sinewes;  nay,  the 
very  life  and  bdng  of  a  Christian  body  politique. 
Therefore  seeing  without  thrae,  all  emptying  of 
purses  heere,  and  ventering  of  persons  thither,  is  to 
no  purpose,  God  in  his  owne  wisdome  prouided,  and 

**  Ouhaw'a    Epktle    Dedic*-  in  part,  b;  Cmhiw  himself.  Other 

tone.  pasBBgM,  al«o,  in  Cnubaw's  wril- 

*  Tbi*  phnue  is  a  peculiar  tme;  mgi  go  to  jmve  the  aaine  point, 

and,  ai  it  occun  also  in  the  Prayer  The  Prayer  ii  too  \ong  to  be  lub- 

which  vaa  ordered  to  be '  duly  said  jnined  In  thia  place  ;  bat  u  it  pre- 


Morning  and  Evening  upon  the  aents  many  poiatt  of  in 
Court  or  Guard,  either  bv  the  is,  for  the  moit  part,  c:  , 
Captaine  of  the  watch  bimaelfe,  or    language    faithful    and    eloquent. 


by  some  one  of  hi<  principall  of-    I  liave  giveo  it  entire  in  the  Ap- 
ficers,'  I  am  diapoeed  to  think  that    pendii. 
the  Prayer  wa«  compoied,  at  leaat 
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CH^-   in  his  mercie  pronoked,  godly  and  able  men  to  fiur^ 

' — " — '  msh  both  these  fimctions;  and  such  as  might  at 
home  have  lived  in  places  of  honour  and  command, 
or  in  fashion  competent  and  conuenient  to  their 
conditions.* 

The  minister  of  Christ,  to  whom  the  above  testi- 
mony is  borne,  proceeded  with  Sir  Thomas  Dale^ 
when  he  went  up  the  James  River ;  and  assisted  him 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Henrico. 
In  that  second  settlement  of  the  English,  as  in  the 
first,  we  have  seen,  that  a  Church  was  among  the 
earliest  buildings,  raised ;  and,  if  the  revered  and 
beloved  name  of  Robert  Hunt  be  associated  with  the 
one,  the  name  of  Whitaker  is  not  less  closely  con- 
nected with  the  other.  The  '  &ire  framed  Parsonage 
impaled  for  Master  Whitaker,'  and  the '  hundred  acres 
called  Rocke  hall'  set  apart  for  the  future  support  of 
those  who  should  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district,  are  spoken  of  in  the  narrative 
of  the  first  planting  of  Henrico  ",  to  which  reference 
has  been  before  made;  and,  in  another  history  of 
Virginia,  Whitaker  is  designated  as  'Minister  of 
Bermuda  Hundred  **,' — a  dlTision  of  territory  five 
miles  from  Henrico,  which,  we  have  seen,  had  been 
so  marked  out  and  named  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  The 
period  for  which  Whitaker  had  promised,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  go  out  and  labour  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  the  Colony,  was  three  years;  but, 


,.    *'  Smith'»Hutory  of  Vii^inia,        **  Stiih's    History  ot  Virginia, 
3. 'I}''..  ;   '.  p.  136. 
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at  the  expiration  of  them,  he  wm  still  resolute  and  chap. 
anxious,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony  and  — '-— ' 
that  of  Crashaw,  to  continue  his  ministrations  there. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Gates  for  England  in  1614,  HitScnnan. 
and  the  consequent  return  of  Dale  to  James  Town, 
the  chief  seat  of  government,  Whitaker  returned 
with  him;  and  there  continued  to  cany  on  &ith- 
fuUy  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  Ahout  this 
period,  he  sent  home  to  England  for  publication 
the  Sermon  which  he  had  preached  in  Virginia  *', 
and  to  which  Crashaw  prefixed  the  'Epistle  Dedi- 
catorie'  which  has  been  so  constant  and  useful  a  guide 
to  ourselves.  Crashaw  thus  writes  of  this  Sermon, 
and  the  labours  in  which  its  author  was  engaged : 
*  Master  Whitaker  hath  put  himself  into  this  dan- 
gerous voia^  where  now  he  diligently  preacheth  and 
catechizeth ;  and  thereby,  and  by  other  Ministerial 
duties,  publike  and  private  {and  otherwise  also,  for 
he  is  otherwaies  qualified),  he  performes  daily  and 
diligent  seruice,  acceptable  to  God,  and  comfortable 
to  our  people,  oner  whom  hee  is  Pastor.  And  from 
whence,  as  a  token  of  his  lone  and  dutie  to  the 
Counsell  and  Aduenturers,  and  as  a  testimonie  of 
the  good  liking  he  conceiues  of  the  Countrey  (by 
these  almost  two  years'  experience)  he  hath  sent  us 
this  plaine,  but  pithie  and  godly  exhortation,  inters 
laced  with  narrations  of  many  particulars,  touching 
the  Countrey,  climate,  and  commodities  worthie  to 

*•  The  title  h,  *  Good  Neww  in     England,    From     Ateisnder 

fVom  Virginia,  »ent  to  the  Counsell  Whitaker,  Minister  of  Henrico  in 

and  Company  of  Virginia,  resident  Virginia,  Ac'     IrfinHon,  1613. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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CHAP,    (jgg  knowne  of  all,  especially  commiDg  from  one  of 
' — * — '  his  place  and  profession,  and  of  so  good  experience 
in  the  matter  he  writes  of 

The  text  of  Whitakei's  Sennon.  is  from  Eccle- 
siaates  xL  1,  "  Cast  thy  hread  upon  the  waters  ;  for 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  He  first  ex- 
plains the  duty  of  liberality,  as  it  is  therein  enforced, 
and  divides  the  consideration  of  the  subject  into 
five  parts;  and,  under  the  last  head, — which 
relates  to  the  parties  towards  whom  liberality  ought 
to  be  shown, — ^his  words  are:  'This  is  the  doc- 
trine, and  I  beseech  God  to  stirre  up  your  minds 
to  the  practise  of  liberalitie  in  all  things  towards  all 
men.  And  remember  the  poore  estate  of  the  igno- 
rant inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Cast  forth  your  almes, 
my  brethren  of  England,  and  extend  your  liberalitie 
in  these  charitable  workes,  which  God  hath  called 
you  to  performe.  Let  not  the  seruants  of  supersti- 
tion, that  thinke  to  merit  by  their  good  works  (as 
they  terme  them),  goe  beyond  va  in  well  doing; 
neither  let  them  be  able  to  open  their  mouths 
against  us,  and  to  condemne  the  religion  of  our 
Protestation  for  want  of  charitable  deeds.  It  may 
bee  some  men  will  say  the  work  is  great,  I  am  not 
able  to  relieue  it  I  answer  the  work  is  such,  and 
such  order  is  now  taken,  that  those  that  cannot  giue 
much,  may  be  liberal  in  a  little.  Those  that  cannot 
help  in  monies  by  reason  of  their  pouerty,  may  ven- 
ture their  persons  hither,  and  heere  not  only  seme 
God,  but  heipe  also  these  poore  Indians,  and  build  a 
sure  foundation  for  themseWes ;  but  if  you  can  do 
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neither  of  these,  then  send  your  earnest  prayers  to    chap. 
God  for  the  prosperity  of  this  worke  ".'  ' — /— ' 

'  Wherefore,  my  brethren,'  he  adds,  a  little  further 
on,  '  put  on  the  bowels  of  compassion,  and  let  the 
lamentable  estate  of  these  miserable  enter  in  your 
consideration.  One  God  created  us;  they  haue 
reasonable  soules  and  intellectual  &culties  as  well 
as  wee ;  we  all  haue  Adam  for  our  common  parent ; 
yea,  by  nature  the  condition  of  us  both  is  all  one, 
the  servants  of  sinne  and  slaves  of  the  divell.  Oh 
remember,  I  beseech  you,  what  was  the  state  of 
Englwid  before  the  Gospell  was  preached  in  our 
countrey!  How  much  better  were  we  then,  and 
concerning  our  soules  health,  than  these  now  are  ? 
Let  the  word  of  the  Lord  sound  out,  that  it  may  be 
heard  in  these  parts ;  and  let  your  faith  which  is 
toward  God  spread  itself  abroad,  and  shew  forth  the 
charitable  iruits  of  it  in  these  barren  parts  of  the 
vorld  :  "  and  let  him  know  that  he  which  hath  con- 
verted a  sinner  from  going  astray  out  of  his  way, 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude 
of  sinnes*'."' 

Only  one  more  passage  shall  be  quoted,  which  is 
as  follows:  'Shall  our  nation,  hitherto  &mons  for 
noble  attempts  Mid  the  honourable  finishing  of  what 
they  haue  undertaken,  be  now  taxed  for  incon- 
atancie,  and  blamed  by  the  enemies  of  our  Protests^ 
tion  for  uncharitablenesse  ?  Yea,  shall  we  be  a  scome 
among  princes,  and  a  t&ughing-stocke   among  our 

"  Whitaker'a  Sermon,  pp.  18,  19.  *'  Ibid.  pp.  24,  25. 
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CHAP,  neighbonr  nations,  for  basely  leauing  what  we  honour- 
' — . — '  ably  began ;  yea,  for  beginning  a  Discoverie,  whose 
riches  other  men  shall  gather,  ao  aoon  as  wee  haue 
forsaken  it  ?  Awake,  you  true-hearted  Englishmen, 
you  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  remember  that  the 
Plantation  is  God's,  and  the  reward  your  Countries. 
Wherefore  aime  not  at  your  present  priuat  gaiue; 
but  let  the  glory  of  God,  whose  Kingdome  you  now 
plant,  and  good  of  your  countrey,  whose  wealth  you 
seeke,  so  ferre  prevaile  with  you,  that  you  respect  not 
a  present  retume  of  gaine  for  this  yeare  or  two ;  but 
that  you  would  more  liberally  supplie  for  a  little 
space,  this  your  Christian  worke,  which  you  so  cha- 
ritably began.  As  for  those  spirits  of  slander,  whom 
the  Divell  hath  stirred  up  to  speak  evill  of  this  good 
land,  and  to  weaken  the  hands  of  our  brethren ;  lest 
they  should  goe  forward  and  pull  Satan  out  of  his 
dominions : — let  them  take  heed,  lest  the  punish- 
ment of  Shammua  and  his  nine  companions,  the 
&.ithlesse  searchers  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  do  befall 
them,  and  that  they  never  line  to  taste  of  the  com- 
modities of  this  good  Land  ".' 

This  Sermon,  were  there  room  to  quote  the  expo- 
sitory portions  of  it,  would  amply  bear  out  the  high 
character  which  is  assigned  to  Whitaker ;  and,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  testimonies  of  his 
patient  and  arduous  ministry,  well  justifies  the  glowing 
language  of  thankiiilness  with  which  Crashaw  bears 
witness  to  the  bleraing  conferred  upon  the  Colony 

"  Whitaker's  Sermon,  p.  SS. 
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hy  him  and  by  his  fellow-labourers.  I  subjoin  the  con-  chap. 
cludingpassageofthiBtestimoD)':  *So  that  now  we  see  • — „^— ' 
to  our  comfort,  the  God  of  heauen  found  us  out,  and 
made  us  readie  to  our  hands,  able  and  fit  men  for  the 
ministerial!  function  in  this  Plantation ;  all  of  them 
Graduates,  allowed  preachers,  single  men,  hauing  no 
Pastorall  cures,  nor  charge  of  children ;  and,  as  it 
were,  every  way  fitted  for  that  worke.  And  because 
God  would  more  grace  this  businesse,  and  honor  his 
owne  worke,  he  prouided  us  such  men  as  wanted 
neither  liuing,  nor  libertie  of  preaching  at  home: 
more  in  my  judgment  haue  they  to  answer  for,  who 
wanting  both,  will  not  only  not  go  themselTes,  but 
disparage  and  depraue  them  that  go.  Hereafter, 
when  all  is  settled  in  peace  and  plentie,  what  mar- 
vell,  if  many  and  greater  than  they  be  willing  to  goe. 
But  in  the  in&ncie  of  this  Plantation  to  put  their 
lines  into  their  hands,  and,  under  the  assurance  of  so 
many  dangers  and  difficulties,  to  denote  themselues 
unto  it,  was  certainly  a  holy  and  heroicall  resolu- 
tion, and  proceeded  undoubtedly  from  the  blessed 
spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  "  for  this  cause  appeared 
that  he  might  dissolve  the  works  of  the  divell." 
And  though  Satan  visibly  and  palpably  raJgnes 
there,  more  than  in  any  other  knowue  place  of  the 
world:  yet  be  of  courage,  blessed  brethren,  "God 
will  treade  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly ;"  and  the 
ages  to  come  will  eternize  your  names  as  the  Apostles 
of  Virginia  ".' 

"  Crashan'a  Epiitie  Dedicatorie. 
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^^^'  The  foremost  of  these  *  Apostles  of  Virginia'  was 
pMs^DDti^  ^^""^  ^^^^  ^  ^  associated  with  Sir  Thomas  Dale  in 
™^A.*  work,  which  is  related  hy  that  officer,  in  the 
u^'^  letter  already  cited,  and  to  which  we  hare  promised 
to  c^I  the  readei^s  attention,  namely,  the  cfrnversion 
to  the  Christian  Mth  of  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  the 
King  Powhatan.  The  name  of  this  Indian  princess 
is  already  known  to  the  reader.  Abont  five  years 
before,  when  she  was  only  twelve  yean  old,  it  will 
he  remembered  that  she  had  seen  Captain  Smith,  a 
prisoner  in  her  fether's  hands,  and  the  cruelties  then 
inflicted  upon  him ;  and,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  put  to  death,  had  rushed  fonmrd,  and,  with 
her  entreaties,  had  saved  his  life.  At  later  period^ 
also,  she  bad,  once  and  again,  risked  her  own  safety, 
that  she  might  bring  succonr  to  the  English  in  their 
distress ;  warning  them  to  flee  from  dangers  of  which 
they  were  not  cognizant ;  and  coming,  in  the  darkness 
and  stillness  of  night,  to  allay  their  hunger  with  the 
food  which  she  had  procured.  It  was  a  cruel  and 
shameful  act  to  ensnare  and  take  captive  one  who  had 
rendered  such  signal  services  as  these ;  and,  albeit 
in  the  end  it  was  overruled  for  good,  the  contrivers 
of  the  scheme  must  still  bear  the  bnrden  of  its 
reproach.  During  the  time  of  Gates's  government, 
in  1612,  Capt  Argall, — desirous  to  regain  from  ICing 
Powhatan  the  prisoners,  and  arms,  and  working  imple- 
ments of  which  at  various  times  he  had  gained  pos- 
session,— ascended  the  river  in  a  vessel  of  which  he 
was  commander,  and,  by  a  series  of  stratagems  which 
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it  is  needless  here  to  detMl ",  succeeded  in  prevwling  '^P,?''- 
upon  Pocabuntas  to  come  on  board,  and  tbere  made  ' — '— ' 
her  prisoner. 

The  object  which  he  had  in  view, — namely,  the 
surrender  hy  Powhatan  of  the  men  and  property  in 
his  po^ession,  as  the  price  of  his  daughter's  freedom, 
— was  for  a  long  time  delayed.  But,  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Dale  appeared,  accompMiied  by  Pocabuntas, 
and  a  force  strong  enough  to  attack  the  natives,  if 
neceflsaiy,  and  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  the 
English  prisoners  and  their  property.  At  first,  the 
natives  tried  to  baffle  bim,  sometimes  by  fraud,  and 
at  others  by  open  violence ;  but,  finding  resistance 
useless,  tokd  the  sons  of  the  Indian  king,  who  bad 
been  permitted  to  visit  their  sister,  having  brought 
back  a  favourable  report  of  the  kindness  with  which 
she  was  treated,  it  was  agreed  to  make  peace,  upon 
the  terms  announced  by  the  English  commander. 

Pocabuntas,  however,  returned  no  more  to  her  Bipt!»d  bj 
own  people.  During  the  time  which  had  already  Ktbeco. 
elapsed  since  her  capture  by  Argall,  Dale  and 
Wbitaker  had  been  most  careful  and  assiduous  in 
bringing  her  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  iaitb. 
She  showed  a  great  capacity,  as  well  as  an  earnest 
desire  for  instruction ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
months,  made,  at  her  own  request,  a  pubhc  renun- 
ciation of  the  idolatry  of  her  country,  and  vras  bap- 
tized, receiving  the  name  of  Rebecca.  An  attach- 
ment also  bad   sprung  up  between  her   and  an 

"  Thej  are  given  at  lengtli  in  Hamor's  narratiTe,  in  Snuth's 
Virginia,  p,  112, 
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CHAP.  Englishman  named  John  Rolfe,  who  is  described  as 
ttZ^eTu  **°  honest  gentleman,  and  of  good  behaviour;'  and, 
John  Rolfe,  infoimatiou  of  this  circumstance  having  been  com- 
ifits.  municated,  with  the  approval  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
to  her  &.ther  Powhatan,  that  king  sent  an  aged 
uncle  of  hers,  Opachisco,  and  two  of  his  sons,  that 
they  might  bear  the  tidings  of  his  consent  to  the 
marriage,  and  do  what  was  required  in  his  behalf 
for  the  confirmation  of  it.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated on  the  first  of  April,  1613 ;  and  Dale,  speak- 
ing of  it  in  the  letter  which  has  been  before  cited, 
says :  *  She  lines  ciuilly  and  louingly  with  him,  and 
I  trust  will  increase  in  goodnesae,  as  the  knowledge 
of  God  increaaeth  in  her.  She  will  goe  into  Eng- 
land with  mee ;  and  were  it  but  the  gaining  of  this 
one  soule,  I  will  thinke  my  time,  toile,  and  present 
stay  well  spent  *'.' 

Whitaker  speaks  in  like  terms  of  the  marriage,  in 
a  letter  written  to  a  cousin  of  his,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man in  London;  and, — adding  in  the  language  of 
most  fervent  gratitude,  an  eulogy  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  whom  he  calls  their  'religious  and  valiant 
Gouemour/ — vindicates  his  character  from  the  as- 
persions which  some  of  the  Colonists  had  tried  to 
cast  upon  it.  The  letter  closes  with  this  remarkable 
passage :  *  I  maniaile  much  that  any  men  of  honest 
life  should  feare  the  sword  of  the  Magistrate,  which 
is  unsheathed  only  in  their  defence.  But  I  much 
more  muse,  that  so  few  of  our  English  Ministers  that 

**  Purcbu,  ir.  1769.  See  also  HMnor'a  narrative,  in  Smitb'B  Vir- 
ginia, 112,  113  i  and  Stith,  129. 
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■were  bo  hot  against  the  Surplis  and  subscription,  chap. 
come  hither  where  neither  are  Bpoken  of.  Doe  they  ' — ^-— ' 
not  either  wilfully  hide  their  tallents,  or  keepe  them- 
seluea  at  home  for  fear  of  loosing  a  few  pleasures? 
Be  there  not  any  amongst  them  of  Moses  his  minde, 
and  of  the  Apostles,  that  forsooke  all  to  follow 
Christ?  But  I  referre  them  to  the  ludge  of  all 
hearts,  and  to  the  King  that  shall  reward  euery  one 
according  to  the  gaine  of  his  talent.  But  you,  my 
cosen,  hold  fest  that  which  you  haue,  and  I,  though 
my  promise  of  three  yeeres  aeruice  to  my  Countrey 
be  expired,  will  abide  in  my  vocation  here  until  I  be 
lawfully  called  from  hence.  And  so  betaking  us  all 
unto  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  rest  for 
euer  ".' 

Having  stated  thus  much  of  the  conversion  and  Proceed*,  ia 
marriage  of  this  the  first  Indian  princess,  who  had  E^und 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  huiimd 
it  may  be  well  to  anticipate,  for  a  few  momenta,  the  Tbomu 
exact  order  of  our  narrative,  and  follow  her  brief  i«t'«iibe 
story  to  the  end.     She  accompanied  her  husband  lo^uge of 
and  Sir  Thomas  Dale  to  England,  when  that  officer, 
— having  placed  the  affeirs  of  the  Colony  in  good 
order,  and  left  them  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  George 
Yeardly,  deputy-governor, — returned  home  in  1616. 
They  landed  at  Plymouth,  on  the  twelfth  of  June  in 
that  year;  and  great  interest  was  felt  and  shown,  as 
might  be  expected,  towards  her  who  came,  under 
such    circumstances,    a    stranger    to   these  shores. 
Among  the  first  who  welcomed  her  was  Captain 

••  Furcha*,iv.  1770. 
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CHAP.  Smitli,  whose  life,  in  the  days  of  her  childhood,  she 
^^^'  '  had  saved  at  the  hazard  of  her  own;  and  whose 
bi^smih^  wants,  and  the  wants  of  his  coontrymen,  she  had  so 
often  relieved.  He  was  eager  to  introduce  her  to 
the  notice  of  the  consort  of  King  James;  and  the 
letter  in  which  he  commends  her  to  the  &TOur  of 
her  Majesty,  and  relates  the  services  she  had  ren- 
dered to  himself  and  the  Colony  under  his  command, 
is  not  among  the  least  striking  evidences  which  re- 
main to  tell  us  of  the  honest  and  hearty  zeal  of  that 
extraordinary  miuL  He  was  himself  on  the  point  of 
embarking  at  that  time  upon  a  voyage  to  New  £ng^ 
laud,  and  could  not  stay  to  render  to  Pocahnntas 
the  service  which  she  required,  and  so  well  deserved. 
He  was  the  more  desirous,  therefore,  that  she  should 
receive  a  generoufi  reception  from  those  who  were 
in  authority.  There  is  something  very  touching  in 
the  simple  and  affectionate  spirit  with  which  she 
received  the  man  who  had  exercised  such  wonderful 
influence  upon  her  life.  At  first,  Smith  relates,  she 
seemed  disturbed,  and  unwilling  to  express  her 
thoughts;  hut,  not  long  afterwards,  she  began  to 
speak,  and  called  him  '  Father,' — ^the  same  title,  she 
said,  by  which  he  had  addressed  her  own  &ther, 
Powhatan,  when  he  had  been  a  stranger  in  his  land. 
And  when  Smith  hesitated  to  receive  such  a  title 
from  one  who  was  a  king's  daughter,  she  answered ; 
'Were  you  not  afiaid  to  come  into  my  Other's 
countrie,  and  cause  feore  in  him  and  all  his  people 
(but  mee),  and  feare  you  here  that  I  should  call  you 
lather?     I  tell  you  then  I  will,  and  you  shall  call 
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mee  childej  and  so  I  will  be  for  euer  and  euer  your    chap. 
countrieman.  They  did  tell  us  always  you  were  dead,  ' — .— - 
and  I  knew  no  other  till  I  came  to  Plimoth;  yet 
Powhatan  did  command  Vitamatomakkln  to  eeeke 
you,  and  know  the  truth,  because  your  countriemen 
will  lie  much  'V 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Pocahuntas  in  London,  she  Apd  b; 
was  graciously  received  by  King  James  and  his  u>dliu 
Queen.  The  Gt>yemor  also  of  Virginia,  Lord  De  la 
Warr,  and  his  Counters,  are  named  among  those  who 
rejoiced  to  welcome  her.  The  Treasurer  and  Com- 
pany of  Virginia  voted  a  suitable  provision  for  her- 
self and  for  her  child ;  and  Purchas  reports  of  her, 
that  she  '  did  not  onely  accustome  herselfe  to  ciuilitie, 
bnt  still  carried  herselfe  as  the  daughter  of  a  King, 
and  was  accordingly  respected,  not  onely  by  the 
Company,  which  allowed  provision  for  herselfe  and 
her  Sonne,  but  of  diners  particular  persons  of  honor, 
in  their  hopefiiU  zeal  by  her  to  aduance  Christianitie.' 

*7  Smith's  Tirginia,   121 — 123.  many  were  derirooB  to  heare  and 

Of  the  todian  mentioned  in  the  see  his  behauiour,  hee  told  me 

above  letter.  Smith  further  Bays,  Powhatan  did  bid  him  to  finde  me 

that  he  was  'one  of  Powhatan's  out,  to  shew  him  our  God,  the 

Conncell,  beins  amongst  them  held  Kine,  Queene,  and  Prince,    I  m> 

an  undentanding  fallow  t  the  king  much  had  told  them  of:  Concerning 

purposely  aent  Mm,  aa  the;  sav,  to  God,  I  told  him  the  best  I'could ; 

number  the  people  here,  and  in-  the  King'  I  hcarde  he  had  teene, 

form  him  well  wnat  wee  were  and  and  the  raat  he  should  lee  when 

our  state.     Arriving  at  Plimoth,  he  would  ;  he  denied  euer  to  haue. 

according  to  hu  directiona,  he  got  seeoe  the  King,  till  bv  circum- 

a  long  aticke,  whereon  by  notches  stances  he  was  aatisfiea  he  had: 

hee  did  think  to  haue  kept  the  Then  he  replyed  uery  sadly,  Yon 

number  of  all  the  men  he  could  gane  Powhatan  a  white  dog,  which 

aee,  but  he  waa  qnickly  wearie  of  Powhatan    fed  as   himselfe,  bat 


that  taske :  Comming  to  London,    your  King  gaue  me  nothing,  t 
rebvchpncel  mot  him,  faauing    I  ai 
iwed  our  acquaintance  where 


where  bv  chance  I  mot  him,  faauing    I  am  bettor  than  your  white  dog.' 
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CHAP.    Among   these,  Purchas  names  especially  the  then 
' — v^  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  King**. 

Many  and  great  advantages,  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  would  have  followed  the  return  of  Pocahun- 
tas  to  Virginia,  had  she  been  permitted  to  show  to 
her  countrymen  the  reality  of  that  truth  which  had 
guided  and  refreshed  her  own  spirit.  But  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  she  should  not  return  thither. 
Her  husband  was  appointed  Secretary  and  Recorder 
General  of  Virginia^' ;  and,  when  she  was  on  the  point 
of  embarking  with  him  for  her  native  land,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1617,  shedied.  Inthequ^nt, 
but  emphatic,  language  of  Furchas,  'she  came  at 
Grauesend  to  her  end  and  graue,  hauing  giuen  great 
demonstration  of  her  Christian  sinceritie,  as  the  first 
(hiits  of  Vir^nian  conuersion,  leaving  here  a  godly 
memory,  and  the  hopes  of  her  resurrection,  her  soule 
aspiring  to  see  and  enioy  presently  in  heaven,  what 
here  shee  had  ioyed  to  heare  and  heleeue  of  her 
beloued  Sauiour  ".' 

^^^^  The  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  was  marked 
Me^i^'  by  the  occurrence  of  other  events,  which  are  too 
t^Tthe  important  to  be  overlooked;  but  the  relation  of 
o^^^^  which  has  been  purposely  deferred,  in  order  that  it 
g?^"""  might  not  interrupt  the  course  of  the  above  narra- 
*°«'*^  tive.  They  relate  to  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
Colonists  in  Virginia,  under  his  command,  towards 
the  French  and  Dutch  settlements  which,  during 

»•  PurcIiM,iv.  1774.  "  Pjrcha»,iy.  1774. 

"  Slith,  p.  146. 
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tlie  same  period,  were  formiDg  in  some  of  the  adja-    ^x^' 
cent  provinces  of  North  America.  '     '     ' 

Ab  early  as  the  year  15-24,  Verazzano,  a  Floren- 
tine, had  been  sent  forth  by  the  French  monarch, 
Francis  the  First,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  those 
regions ;  and,  from  the  country  now  called  Carolina, 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  great  American  con- 
tinent, as  far  as  fifty  degrees  of  North  latitude,  that 
bold  and  persevering  mariner  extended  his  search  •', 
and  called  the  land  New  France.  In  1534,  Jaques 
Cartier  waa  commissioned  by  the  same  king,  to  survey 
accurately  that  extensive  gulf  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  St.  Lawrence  " ;  and,  four  years  afterwards, 
an  expedition  was  fitted  out  with  the  view  of  plant- 
ing a  French  settlement  upon  its  coast ".  The 
troubles  which  distracted  France,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sixteenth  century,  prevented  the 
work  of  colonization  from  making  any  progress. 
But,  aa  soon  as  those  obstacles  were  removed,  it 
soon  advanced.     Thus,  in  the  year   1598,  we  find 


*■  Haklayt,  iii.  S57— 364.  addreued  bv  him  to  Colbert,  the 
*  The  three  rojtget  of  Cartier  minister  of  Loui<  the  Fourteenth. 
Irom  1534  to  1540,  uid  the  voya^  It  a  the  'Memoir  of  the  Men  and 
of  the  Sieur  de  Roberral,  in  1542,  Provisioni  noceweiy  for  the  Vet- 
together  with  many  other  papers  sell  which  the  Kinr  intends  to 
relating  to  them,  well  wortlw  ol  send  into  Canada.'  The  sqasdron 
peruau,  are  all  recorded  by  Hak-  was  to  consist  of  six  vesaels  ;  and 
luyt,  iii.  250 — 296.  See  also  Pur-  among  the  peraons  required  to  go 
c)uB,iv.  1603 — 1605.  on  hoard  were  '«x  Churchmen, 
"  In  Sharon  Turner's  History  with  all  things  necessary  for  Divine 
of  England,  ix.  475 — 477,  (third  serrice.'  I  notice  thia,  as  one  of 
edition,)  is  given  a  curious  and  in-  the  many  evidences  to  be  found  of 
lerettioK  paper,  which  tbatindefa-  the  care  diaplayed  by  Roman  Ca- 
tigable  niitorian  baa  derived  from  tbolic  rulers,  for  the  efficient  pro- 
the  ccdlection  of  State  Letters,  paction  of  their  bith  and  wonhip 
made  by  lUbieres  in  1666,  and  id  foreign  londa. 
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CHAP.  Hemy  the  Fonrth  isfluing  his  conmusrion  to  the 
— ^^-'  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  plant  a  settiement  in  the 
same  quarter;  and,  although  the  enterprise  conse- 
quent upon  that  commission  feiled,  another  was 
granted  by  the  same  king  to  De  Monts,  to  be  go- 
veraor  of  all  that  part  of  America,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  fortieth  and  forty-sixth  d^rees  of  North 
latitude;  and  also  to  establish  a  French  colony  in 
the  province  of  Acadie,  now  Nova  Scotia  **.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  these  limits  include  a  large 
portion  of  the  territory  assigned,  in  1606,  by  our 
own  king,  James  the  First,  to  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany " ;  and,  since  the  language  of  the  English 
charter  professed  only  to  deal  with  such  countries 
as  were  not,  at  that  time,  '  actually  possessed  by  any 
Christian  prince  or  people,*  his  assignment  iras,  upon 
the  face  of  it,  so  far  invalid.  It  has  been  argued, 
indeed,  by  some  writers,  that  the  title  of  the  English 
to  the  country  rested  upon  the  original  commission 
which  Henry  the  Seventh  had  granted  to  the 
Cabots,  and  which  had  never  been  superseded.  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  terms  of  this  commission 
were  not  carried  into  effect  by  those  on  whom  it 
was  conferred'';  and,  that,  although  the  English 
flag,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Cabots,  was  the  first 
ensign  of  European  power  which  ever  visited  the 
shores  of  the  North  American  continent,  it  was  no 
where  set  up  by  them  as  a  token  of  permanent 

"  Furcha«,iv.  1619,  1620.  fifth   d^rees   of   North   latitade. 

**  Th«  limits  kid  down  in  the  See  pp.  202,  203. 

Charter  of  James  the  Firet  were  •*  See  the  first  chapter  id  this 

bet  ween  the  thirty-fourth  and  Ibrtf-  Volume. 
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soTereignty  in  the  New  World.  MoreoTer,  no  refers  chap. 
ence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Letters  Patent,  issued  by  ' — ^-—- ' 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  to  any  inchoate  right 
possessed,  or  claimed  to  be  possessed,  by  the  British 
Crown  in  those  regions.  And  yet,  some  such  refer- 
ence must  have  been  made,  if  the  enterprises  en- 
couraged by  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  led  to  any 
definite  results.  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore, 
that  the  limits,  assigned  under  the  English  charter 
of  1606,  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
already  claimed  by  the  French,  under  their  charter 
of  1603.  And  not  only  did  the  French  precede  us 
in  putting  forth  formally  their  pretensions  to  that 
country;  they  preceded  us,  likewise  in  the  actual 
possession  of  a  part  of  it.  So  active  were  they  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  designs,  that,  in  1605,  they 
settled  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  in  Acadie  " ;  and,  in 
1608,— the  year  after  that  which  had  witnessed  the 
building  of  James  Town  by  the  English,  amid  the 
savannahs  of  Virginia, — ^tbey  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. From  the  very  commencement,  indeed,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  attention  of  the  French  had 
been  strongly  directed  to  this  spot,  and  the  country 
adjacent  to  it,  by  the  reports  of  their  countryman,  the 
celebrated  navigator,  Champlain  •*.  From  Acadie  and 

*'  It  is  aitnated  id  1st.  44°  47',  anotfaer  citv  of  the  umne  name  in 

and  therefore  juat  within  the  pre-  the  United  Ststea,  the  capital  of 

scribed  limite  of  the  English  cW-  Marjland. 

ter  i  and  a  now  called  Annapolis,  '^  See  Voyagea  de  Champlun, 

irom  its  having  b«en  ceded  bf  the  Lirres  Premier  et  Second,  en  la 

French  to  this  country,  during  the  premiere  Parti e.  (Paris,  1632,410.) 

reign  of  Queen  Anne.    There  is  Also  Purchas,  iv.  1605—1645. 
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CHAP.   Canada,  they  gradually  eStended  their  settlements 

' — • — '  to  that  province  wluch  is  now  knovn  by  the  name 

of  Maine,  in  the  United  States;  and  everywhere 

the  efforts  of  the  French  Seigneurs  were  supported 

by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  laborious  Jesuits. 

But  the  French  were  not  the  only  Europeans  who, 
at  this  time,  were  seeking  habitations  in  the  New 
World.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  had,  in  the 
year  1G09,  sent  out  thither,  at  his  own  solicitation, 
Henry  Hudson,  who  was,  probably,  by  birth  a  British 
subject,  and  had,  certainly,  until  that  period,  been 
always  in  the  employment  of  British  merchants. 
The  main  object  of  Hudson's  search  was  a  Northern 
passage  to  the  East  Indies ;  and,  having  been  baffled 
in  his  attempts  to  penetrate  the  way  by  the  North- 
east, he  turned  to  the  opposite  quarter,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  channel  which  might  connect  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  purpose,  he  discovered,  and  entered  int(^  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  majestic  river  which  now  bears 
his  name**.  The  report  which  he  made  to  the  Dutch 
of  his  discovery,  induced  them  to  claim  possession  of 
the  country:  and,  in  1610,  they  fitted  out  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  trade  with  it;  and 
erected  some  stations  on  Manhattan  island,  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  which  the  city  of  New  York 
is  now  built. 
Tidings  of  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 

**  Purchas.  iv.  681 — 595;  Ban-  and  Morray'BHietnTT  of  the  United 
crofl'i  Historjof  the  Colonization  Slated,  in  the  Edinboi^h  Cabinet 
of  the  United  States,  ii.  264— 2C(i  i     Libraiy,  i.  378—261 . 
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French  and  Dutch  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  chap. 
English  in  Virginia.  And,  deeming  them  encroach-  ' — .-^— ' 
mentfi  upon  the  English  territory,  Argall,  in  1613, 
destroyed  the  French  settlement  which  had  just 
heen  established  upon  the  coast  of  Maine;  and, 
afterwards,  proceeding  to  Acadie,  plimdered  Port 
Royal  and  St  Croix,  and  brought  away  with  him  a 
ship  and  pinnace,  which  had  recently  arrived  from 
France,  laden  with  provisions  and  clothing  ^'. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  Argall  lauded 
upon  the  island  of  Manhattan,  to  vindicate  it,  in  the 
name  of  England,  from  the  claim  which  Holland  had 
put  forward. 

These  transactions  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  mark- 
ing the  earliest  collixion  of  European  interests  in 
the  Western  Continent.  They  led  not,  it  is  true,  to 
any  immediate  rapture  between  those  parent  nations, 
whose  children  were  thus  seeking  to  thrust  one 
another  aside.  But  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  shadows  of  the  coming  hostility  which  was  pur- 
sued in  a  later  age,  and  turned  the  New  World 
into  a  battle-field,  on  which  the  armies  of  the  Old 
contended  for  the  mastery. 

J'  PuTchBi,  IT.  1766  i  Smilh'i  of  Uie  United  Statet,  i.  148,  149 1 
HiitoTTof  Vii^iB,  p.  115;  Ban-  and  HoIibm'*  Americu  *""i''*i 
croft'i  UUtory  of  the  ColoDiiatioD    i.  149. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REMAINDER  OF   THE   HISTOBY   OF  TIBOINIA,  DURINQ 
JAMES    THE    first's    BEION. 

A.D.   1616—1625. 

Taardtejr  mcceeded   in   the   office  at  Depatj-Ootmor   bj   Aigill 

—  Argall'i  dtttpotic  rule  —  The  death  of  Lord  De  U  Warr,  la 
1918 — Yeardlej  agatu  entruited  vrith  the  commaad  of  the  Colony, 
in  1619 — Proceediogt  of  the  TirifiDU  Council  at  home— Sir  Edwin 
Saodya  elected  Treaaurer — King  Jamea'a  Letter  to  the  Ai^biahopa 
— Meaaurea  taken  towarda  the  eitabliihment  of  Henrioo  College^ 
The  piona  help  of  manj  prijate  indiTiduab  towarda  that  and  other 
riiniler  objecta — ProTiuon  for  the  iupport  of  the  Clergy — The 
Kahop  of  LondoD  applied  to  hj  theTirginia  Coondlto  provide  Clet^ 
gymeni  and  choaen  a  member  of  it — Emigration  of  apprenticea,  and 
yoDng  women  to  be  married  to  the  Coloaiati.eocouraged — First  trana- 
portation  of  conncta  to  Virginia,  in  1630— Negroalavet  Grit  brought 
into  Virginia— Sir  Franda  Wjat  ^>pobted  OoTemor,  and  Ibe  Barl 
of  Soutbamptoii  Treaaorec — Charter  and  Articlea  of  Inatnicfion 
sntruated  to  Wjat  —  Kind  and  liberal  treatment  of  Puritan 
aettlen  —  Sennon  and  appointment  of  the   Rer-   Mr.   Copeland 

—  Maaiacre  of  the  Eogliah  bj  Opechancama^  March  22. 
1622 — Donne'a  Sermon  and  Prayer — Internal  dissenaiona  of  the 
Virginia  Company — Commiasionera  sent  out  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
dl  to  Virginia — Laws  of  the  Hooae  of  AaMmbly  relating  to  the 
Church — Petition  to  the  Hooae  of  Commooa  in  1624 — Niohoiaa 
Ferrar — The  Virginia  Company  diaiolved. 

CHAP.  Yeardley,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
.^— W — '  Colony  of  Virginia,  when  Sir  Thomas  Dale  retomed 
^'^a^^f  to  England,  in  the  year  1616,  was  succeeded,  in  the 
g^p^^  beginning  of  the  next  year,  by  Captain  Argall, 
i^Argiii.  wixose  name  has  already  been  brought  before  the 
reader  in  connection  with  some  of  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter.    Argall  was  a  re- 
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lation  of  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  a  chap. 
friend  of  Lord  Rich,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  War-  ' — . — ' 
wick,  a  nohleman,  whose  Actions  and  grasping  spirit 
was  already  creating  an  influence  fatal  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Company '.  Rolfe,  the  widowed  hu&- 
hand  of  Pocahuntas,  accompanied  Argall  as  secre- 
tary, leaving  his  iniiuit  son  under  the  charge  of  Sir 
Lewis  Stukely.  The  in&moua  conduct  towards 
Ralegh,  of  which  Stukely  was  soon  afterwards  guilty, 
so  drew  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  young  Roife  was  removed  from  his  protec- 
tion, and  placed  under  the  charge  of  his  uncle  who 
lived  in  London.  After  his  education  had  been 
there  completed,  he  went  and  settled  in  Virginia; 
where  we  learn  that  he  became  a  person  of  fortune 
and  distinction,  and  left  a  long  line  of  descendants '. 
The  settlement  of  James  Town,  under  Yeardle/s 
administration,  is  said  to  have  iallen  back  very 
greatly  from  that  state  of  prosperity,  in  which  it 
had  been  left  by  Dale.  And,  if  Argall's  description 
of  it  is  to  be  received,  the  public  works  and  buildings 
had  all  iallen  into  decay ;  only  a  few  houses  were 
fit  for  habitation;  the  Church  was  converted  into 
a  store-house;   the   market>-place  and   streets  were 

'  Sdth'i    History   of    Virginia,  MTeral  dBUghtera,  tnuried  to  Col. 

p.  149.  Richard     Raadolph,    Col.    John 

'  The    following    account    of  Fleming,  Dr.  William  Gay,  Mr. 

Rolfe's  Tainily  ig  ^ven   by  Stith,  Thomas  Eldridee,  and  Hr.  James 

p.  146.     *  He  lefl  behind  him  an  Murray.     So  tLat  this  remnant  of 

only  daughter,  vbo  was   married  the    imperial   htaWj   of  Virginia 

to  Col,  Robert  Boiling  ;  by  whom  which  long  ran  in  one  single  per- 

ihe  left  an  only  son,  the  lato  Hiyor  son,  is  now  increased  and  branched 

John  Boiling,  who  was  hther  to  out  into  a  very  numerous  pro- 

tbe  present  Col,  John  Boiling,  and  geny.' 

x2 
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CHAP,  planted  with  tobacco;  and  the  Coloniats  scattered 
< — ^ — '  about,  ae  they  chos^  in  all  directions*. 
Arnii'idt*-  It  is  possible  that  Argall  may  have  described  this 
''^™'''  state  of  things  in  stronger  terms  than  it  deserved, 
in  order  to  contrast  it  with  the  prosperity  which  he 
reported  as  the  result  of  his  own  admimstratioo. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Argall's 
despotic  and  extortionate  rule  speedily  involved  the 
Colony  in  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  he 
found  upon  hia  arrival  He  enforced  without  mercy 
the  rigorous  enactments  of  martial  law ;  and,  in  one 
particular  instance,  in  which  Captain  Brewster,  an 
agent  of  Lord  De  la  Warr,  was  concerned,  the 
Clergy  were  constrained  to  come  forward,  in  coi^janc- 
tion  with  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Court 
by  which  he  had  been  tried,  and  intercede  for  his 
life,  against  the  cruel  and  unjnst  condemnation 
passed  upon  him  by  Argall*.  They  succeeded  so 
&r  as  to  obtain  permission  for  Brewster  to  return 
to  England ;  uid  the  examination,  which  the  Council 
at  home  were  led,  in  consequence,  to  make  into  the 
whole  subject,  led  speedily  to  the  abolition  of  this 
hateful  law  \ 


'  Stitb'i   Hiitorj  of  Virginia,  made  to  the  Conpuiy,  taA  not  to 

p.  146  I  tui  Sinitb't  ditto,  p.  133.  the  King  in  Council ;  to  whom 

*  Stith'i  Hiitory  of  VirgiDia,  appeal*  were  not  probably  tru>- 
p.  163.  milted  till,  bj  the  dissolution  of 

*  It  ii  obwTved  by  Chdmen  in  the  CorporatioD,  the  reiiu  of  go- 
his  Political  Annals  of  Vir^nia,  p.  Temment  were  gnuped  bj  royal 
88,  that  'ihialBthe  fint  instance  hand*;  nor  were  they  commonly 
of  an  appeal  carried  from  the  proaecuted  till  ■  perioa  aubaequeiit 
Colonie*  to  EnKlaiid  ;   and  it  ia  to  the  reatoration.' 

equally  remarkable    that   it  wat 
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There  was  one  man,  indeed, — Lord  De  la  Warr,  chap. 
— whose  authority,  could  it  have  been  exercised  hy  Jj-r—r' 
him  in  person,  would  have  prevented  the  infliction  «f  ij"*  •?• 
of  the  perilous  evils  which  his  deputies  brought  >6ib. 
upon  the  Colony.  But  the  bodily  illnes  which  had 
driven  him  away  &om  James  Town,  a  few  months 
after  he  bad  first  landed  there,  in  the  capacity 
of  Captain-General,  continued  to  we^  down  his 
strength;  and,  in  the  year  1618,  he  finished  his 
course  in  this  world.  A  considerable  discrepancy 
exists  between  the  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  respecting  his  death.  Collins  states  that  it 
took  place  whilst  he  was  returning,  a  second  time,  to 
England  *.  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors ',  adopts  the  report  that  he  died  at 
Wherwell,  in  Hampshire,  an  estate  which  then  be- 
longed to  the  &mily;  and  appeals  to  the  inquisition 
taken  at  Andover,  in  the  following  year,  for  proof  of 
its  correctness  *.  On  the  other  hand,  every  other  au- 
thority concurs  in  stoting  that  he  died  on  his  second 
voyage  to  Virginia*.    Their  notice  though  brief, 

*  CoHint*!  Peenga,  t.  S9.  leim  or  other  ulTantBgM,  m  the 
^  Walpole,  U.  181.  drcuaurtaaeM  of  the  case  might 

*  '  Tbeie  ioqueit*  of  office,' Mji  tnm  out.  To  BuperiDteiiil  tudre- 
Blaclutone,  til.  Q86,  '  were  more  gulate  these  inqiiirieB  the  courts  of 
frequently  in  practice  than  at  pre-  vardt  and  liTeriea  were  inatitoled 
•ent,  daring  the  continuance  of  by  itatulc,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  46, 
the  military  tenure*  amongst  us ;  which  was  abolished  at  the  reato- 
wheu,  upon  the  death  of  eiery  ration  of  King  Cbarlet  the  Second, 
one  of  tne  king's  tenanta,  an  in-  together  with  (he  oppressive  te- 
queit  of  office  waa  held,  called  an  nuret  upon  which  it  was  founded.' 
ouuutAa^MMt  morfmi,  to  inquire  of  'Camden  (quoted  by  Collioa 
wnat  lands  be  died  seised,  who  and  Walpole,  ut  sup.);  Burke's  Eu- 
waa  hu  heir,  and  of  what  age,  in  ropean  Settlement*  in  America, 
order  to  entitle  ttie  kiiw  to  bis  ii.  p.  221  i  Stith's  Historv  of  Vir> 
nurriage,  wardabip,  reliei;  primer-  ginia,  p.  146  ;  Holmea'i  American 
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CHAP,  are  circnmstantiaL  The  only  apparent  difference 
' — --— '  between  any  of  them  ie,  that  Camden  reports  him  to 
have  sailed  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1618;  -whereas, 
according  to  Purchas,  we  are  told  that  his  ship 
was  finished  and  set  forth  in  April.  But  this 
difference  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  former  refers  to  the  day  of  his  em- 
barkation, and  the  latter  to  the  time  when  the 
ship  was  in  readiness  for  sailing.  They  all  agree, 
however,  in  saying  that  Lord  De  la  Warr,  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  landed  at  the  island  of  iSalnt 
Michael,  where  he  was  sumptuously  entertained  by 
the  Governor ;  and,  that,  sailing  thence,  he  soon  after- 
wards died,  with  thirty  men,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison.  Stith,  indeed,  relates  that  he  bad  some- 
where seen  an  account  of  bis  Lordship  having  died 
about  the  mouth  of  De  la  Warr  Bay,  which  thence 
took  its  name  from  him  ".  Had  Stith  related  this 
account  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  it  would 
have  gone  ki  to  establish  its  correctness;  for  his 
attention  to  historical  details  is  minute  even  to 
tediousness.  But  he  speaks  of  it  only  as  a  vague 
report  And,  in  this  instance,  his  information  or 
memory  must  evidently  have  fiiiled  him ;  for,  it  has 
been  already  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Virginia",  that  the  River 
and  Bay,  which  now  bear  the  name  of  Delaware, 
were  so  called  from  the  Captain-General  of  Virginia, 

Annali.  L  lb9 1  Smith'*  HUtor?  of       '*  Stith'i  Hiatoi?  of  Vi^cinu, 

Vii:giDi«,  p.  124  i  ud  Puroba*,  ir.    p.  146. 

1774.  "  Seep.  271  of  tliia  Volume. 
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when  he  put  in  ih&re  on  his  way  to  England,  in  chap. 
1611.  In  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  ' — ^~-' 
statement,  there  is  still  extant "  a  letter,  from  Cap- 
tain Argall  to  Master  Nicholas  Hawes,  dated  June 
1613 — five  years  before  Lord  De  laWarr's  death, — 
in  which  he  calls  the  Bay  after  the  name  of  that 
nobleman. 

But,  wheresoever  the  death  of  Lord  De  la  Warr 
took  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
grievous  loss  to  the  province,  and  to  the  nation, 
which  had  appointed  him  to  be  its  chief  governor. 
To  his  fiimily,  the  privation  was  rendered  still  greater, 
by  another  afflicting  event,  which  probably  had  pre- 
ceded it,  by  a  few  years, — ^the  death  of  his  eldest 
son  *'.  It  is  stated,  by  the  Author  of  the  Account 
of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  that,  when 
Lord  De  la  Warr  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  re- 
turn from  Virginia,  'he  left  his  son,  with  the  spirit 
of  his  fether,  his  deputy  ".'  This  son,  I  am  informed 
1^  the  present  Earl,  was  drowned  on  his  return 
to  England ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  his  &ther^s 
papers  were  then  lost  with  him.  Thus  not  only 
did  the  choicest  of  England's  nobility  fell,  in  the 
effort  to  plant  her  power  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
but  that  which  would  have  been  so  precious  in  the 

■■  Purcbas,  W.  17IM.  eldent  iod  to  hara  been  ia  hii  fif> 

'*  My  reanoD  for  thinking  this  teenthfearotthe timeof hisfother'B 

probable,  it,  that,  according  to  the  death.  Co11ina,T.2S.  The  el  deal  ion 

iDquititioD  referred  to  above,  the  therefore,  who   had   been   left  in 

marriage  of  Lord  De  la  Wnrr  with  Virginia,  in  1611,  muat  have  been 

the  dau^terof  Sir  Thomiu  Shirley,  hj  a  fomier  marriage,  although  b« 

of  Whiaton,  ia  said  to  hare  taken  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  peerage*, 

place,  in  44  EtU.  1601-2,  and  hU  "  ii.  220. 
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CHAP,   sight  of  their  descendants, — their  own  record  of 
' — J—*  their  labours, — ^has  been  lost  for  ever. 

T(«di«r  The  despotic  conduct  of  Argall  soon  led  to  his 
^^  "itk  recall.  And,  in  1619,  Yeardley,  now  Sir  George 
Budoftht  went  out  a  second  time  as  chief  Governor  of  the 

Cdlonj,  u 

1619,  Colony.  His  first  work,  under  the  enlarged  instruc- 
tions and  authority  which  he  brought  out  with  him 
from  England,  was  to  repair  the  miseries  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  the  settlers  by  the  extortionate 
opprefision  of  his  predecessor.  His  second,  was  to 
establish  and  convene  a  House  of  Assembly,  consist- 
ing of  Representatives,  who  were  to  be  sent  from  the 
Boroughs  or  Townships  of  Virginia,  and  by  whom, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Council  and  Governor,  its 
affiiirs  were  henceforth  to  be  administered.  Copies 
of  all  their  proceedings  were  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Council  of  the  Company  at  home,  who  still  retidned 
the  power  of  confirming  or  annulling  the  Acts  of 
the  Colonial  Assembly.  James  Town,  Henrico, 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  four  others,  were  the  first 
Boroughs  which  received  the  right  of  sending  Bur- 
gesses to  this  Assembly;  but,  before  the  summer 
of  1619  had  passed  away,  four  more  were  added  to 
the  list ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  Representa^ 
tives  was  eleven".  The  number  of  members  of 
the  Council  appears  to  have  been  unlimited ;  and, 
among  those  now  added  to  it  by  Sir  G«orge  Yeardley, 
Francis  West,  brother  of  the  late  Lord  0e  la  Warr, 

■•  Stith'f  Hulai7  of  Titginia,  p.  160. 
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is  again  found  to  h&ve  a  place.     He  had  been  one    chap. 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Colony " ;  and,  albeit  ' — «^^ 
more   than    one  of  those  who    bore  his  honoured 
name  had  &llen  under  the  arduons  labour  of  mtar 
blishing  it,  he  remained  stedfast  at  his  post 

The  securities,  wtiich  had  been  thus  given  for  the  PnaaHagt 
better  administration  of  the  a^rs  of  the  Colony,  ghiUCaoD- 

eil  U  hane. 

by  the  establishment  of  a  Represeatative  Assembly, 
and  the  additional  barriers  which  had  been'  raised 
up  against  oppressive  and  unjust  rule,  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  change  which,  during  the  same  year, 
had  taken  place  among  the  officers  of  the  Council 
at  home.  And  to  the  important  proceedings  conse- 
quent upon  this  change,  the  reader's  attention  must 
now  be  directed. 

The  resignation  of  the  office  of  Treasurer  by  Sir  sir  Edwin 
Thomas  Smith,  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Sir  tHeiMa 
Edwin  Sandys  to  that  important  post ;  and  Mr.  John 
Ferrar  was,  at  the  same  time,  chosen  Deputy  Trear- 
Burer,  in  the  room  of  Alderman  Johnson.  Difficul- 
ties of  no  ordinary  magnitude  were  to  be  encoun- 
'  tered  by  them.  In  a  period  of  twelve  years,  an  expen- 
diture of  eighty  thousand  pounds  had  been  incurred ; 
and  a  further  debt  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds 
was  owing  by  the  Company.  The  English  popular 
tion  of  the  Colony  consisted  of  about  six  hundred 
persons,  including  women  and  children ;  but,  upon 
the  lands  and  plantation  belonging  to  the  Company, 

■■  Sm  note  **,  at  p.  226  of  thi«  Volume. 
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CHAP,   the  crneltj  of  Argall's  rale  had  wrought  such  de- 
' — f^-^  Btruction,  that  only  three  tenants  were  left  upon 
them  ". 

To  reform,  therefore,  the  abuses  which  had  pro- 
duced such  disastrous  consequences;  to  set  forward 
in  a  right  direction  the  en^;gie8  of  the  people ;  and 
to  secure  to  them,  more  completely,  all  the  ap- 
pliances and  means  of  ImproTcment,  were  the  ob- 
jecta  to  which  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  his  associates 
directed  their  whole  thoughts. 
King  Foremost  among  their  schemes  of  high  and  holy 

wTiTih.  enterprise,  was  the  erection  of  a  College  in  Henrico, 
^op*!^  for  the  training  and  educating  the  children  of  the 
natives  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  A 
Letter  had  already  been  issued  by  James  the  First 
to  the  Archbishops,  authorizing  them  to  invite  the 
members  of  the  Chureb  throughout  the  kingdom, 
to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  this  and  other  kin- 
dred works  of  piety.  Stith,  who  notices  this 
letter ",  baa  not  given  its  date ;  nor  have  I  been 
able  yet  to  ascertain  it  from  any  other  quarter. 
I  have  found,  indeed,  a  copy  of  the  Letter  iteelf  in 
the  State  Paper  Office ;  but  the  date  is  obliterated. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  document  of  the  kind,  ever 
isBned  in  this  country,  for  the  benefit  of  its  foreign 
possessions.  It  bears  upon  its  iront  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  open  avowal  of  the  obligation,  laid  upon 
a  Christian  empire,  to  uphold  and  spread  abroad  the 
Christian  name ;  and,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 

"  Stith'i  Hirtoiy  of  Virginw,  pp,  159,  ISO.  "  Had.  p.  162. 
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ever  been  presetted  to  public  notice,  I  now  place  it    chap. 
before  the  reader;—  ' — - — ' 

'  Most  Beaerend  Father  in  God,  right  troatie  and 
well  beloued  Counflellor,  Wee  greete  you  welL  You 
haue  heard  ere  this  time  of  -f  attempt  of  diuerse 
Worthie  men  our  Subjects  to  plant  in  Virginia 
(under  -f  warrant  of  our  Lfes  patents)  People  of 
this  Kiugdome,  as  well  as  for  ;'  enlarging  of  our 
Dominions,  as  for  propagation  of  y*  Gospell  amongst 
Infidells :  wherein  there  is  good  progresse  made,  and 
hope  of  further  increase :  so  as  the  undertakers  of 
that  Plantation  are  now  in  liand  W^  the  erecting 
of  some  Churches  and  Scbooles  for  y*  education  of 
y  children  of  those  Barbarians  w^  cannot  but  be 
to  them  a  very  great  charge,  and  aboue  the  eipence 
w^  for  ye  civill  plantation  doth  come  to  them.  In 
w*"  wee  doubt  not  but  that  you  and  all  others  who 
wish  well  to  the  encrease  of  Christian  Religion  will 
be  willing  to  give  all  assistance  and  furtherance  yon 
may,  and  therein  to  make  experience  of  the  zeale 
and  deuotion  of  our  well  minded  Subjects,  especially 
those  of  y"  Clergie.  Wberefbre  Wee  doe  require  you, 
and  hereby  authorize  yon  to  write  y""  Letters  to  y* 
severall  Bishops  of  y"  Dioceses  in  y"  Province,  that 
they  doe  ^ue  order  to  the  Ministers,  and  other 
zealous  men  of  their  Dioceses,  both  by  their  owne 
example  in  contribution,  and  by  exhortation  to 
others,  to  moue  our  people  w^in  their  seuerall 
charges,  to  contribute  to  so  good  a  Worke  in  as 
liberall  a  maimer  as  they  may,  for  the  better  ad- 
nancing  whereof  onr  pleasure  is  that  those  Collec- 
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CHAP,  tiona  be  made  in  all  the  particular  parishes  four 
' — ^ — '  seuerall  tymes,  w"1n  these  two  years  next  coming : 
and  that  the  seuetull  accounts  of  each  parish,  to- 
gether w"  the  moneys  collected,  he  retoumed  from 
time  to  time  to  y*  Bishops  of  y*  Dioceses,  and  by 
them  be  tiaDsmitted  half  yearely  to  you :  and  so  to 
be  deliuered  to  the  Treararer  of  that  Plantation,  to 
he  employed  for  the  Godly  purposes  intended,  and 
no  other.' 

Thus  pl^nly  did  the  Church  of  England, — speak- 
ing by  the  mouth  of  her  spiritual  and  temporal 
rulers,  in  that  day, — acknowledge  the  sacred  duty 
onto  which  she  was  bound :  thus  &ithfiilly  did  she 
seek  to  animate  her  children  with  the  desire  to  ac- 
complish it. 
Mtmof  Upon  the  election  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  to  the 
nrd)  the  Treasurershlp,  it  appears  that  about  fifteen  hundred 
meoiof  pounds  had  been  collected  towards  the  building 
Ci>ii«ge.  of  the  College  at  Henrico,  and  that  more  was  ex- 
pected to  come  in.  One  of  his  first  measures  was 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  mge  onward 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  in  the  Diocese  of  Lich- 
field, where  there  had  been  some  delay  in  receiving 
the  proper  warrant  to  make  a  collection.  Autho- 
rity was  also  given,  at  his  suggestion,  to  set  apart 
ten  thousand  acres  at  Henrico  for  the  College :  and 
an  hundred  men  were  sent  from  England  to 
occupy  and  cultivate  the  same ;  who  were  to  receive 
one  moiety  of  the  produce  as  the  profit  of  their 
labour,  and  to  pay  the  other  moiety  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  College.     Reckoning  a  man's 
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labour  at  that  time  at  ten  pounds  a  year,  it  ctup. 
was  estimated  that  these  lands  would  yield  an  ' — '-— ' 
annual  income  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The  Col- 
lege was  intended  to  be  not  only  a  place  of  educar- 
tion  for  the  Indians,  but  for  the  English  also ;  and, 
early  in  the  year  1620,  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  a  rela- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  was  sent  out  as  its  superin- 
tendent A  further  portion  of  land,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  acres,  was  set  apart  for  his  sustenance  '*. 

Whilst   these   designs    were    carried    on  at   the  ne  idana 
public  charge  of  the  Virginia  Company,  the  pious  f^?M^- 
help  of  many  private  individuals,  in  furtherance  ofnHathM 
the  same  end,  showed  how  ardently  they  desired  to  iiDiiu  ob- 
help  the  Colony.    The  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  King, 
had  himself  collected,  and   paid   in,  a   thousand 
pounds  towards  Henrico  College.     Vessels  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  the  same 
College,  were  presented  by  a  benefactor  who  has  not 
divulged  his  name ;  and  a  similar  offering  was  made 
by  another,  whose  name  is  likewise  unknown,  for 
the  use  of  a  Church,  towards  the  building  of  which 
two  hundred  pounds  had  been  bequeathed,  in  1618, 
by  a  lady,  named  Mary  Bobinson.     Several  other 
anonymous  gifte  of  Bibles  and  Books  of  Common 
Prayer  for  the  Colony  are  also  related  to  have  been 
made  *'.    Moreover,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
was   forwarded  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, — whom  the 
donor,  at  that  time  miknown,  justly  addressed  as  '  The 
feithfiil  Treasurer  of  Virginia,' — for  the  purpose  of 

"  Ibid.  pp.  163,  168.  "  Itud.  p.  171 ;  and  Pnrchai,  i<r.  I78S. 
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CHAP.  traiDin^  in  the  koowledge  of  the  Christian  &ith  a 
' — < — '  certiun  number  of  Indian  cbildren,  from  seven,  or 
nnder,  to  twelve  years  of  age ;  after  which,  they  were 
to  be  brought  ap  in  the  knowledge  and  pivctice  of 
some  trade,  until  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one ; 
when  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  an  equality  of  lib^ty 
and  privileges  with  the  native  Eng^h  of  Virginia. 
Fifty  pounds  were  further  given,  by  direction  of  the 
sune  benefector,  to  two  religions  and  worthy  pei^ 
sons,  who  should,  every  quarter,  examine  and  certify 
to  the  Treasurer  in  England,  the  due  execution  of 
^is  design,  with  the  names  of  the  children  and  of 
their  tutors  and  overseers.  At  the  same  time  that 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  communicated  this  intelligence  to 
the  Coimcil,  he  informed  them  that  he  had  also 
received  sundry  other  assurances  and  promises  of 
support  One  of  these  has  been  recorded,  nunely, 
a  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds  left  by  Nicholas 
FerrM-,  the  elder,  for  the  conversion  of  native  Indian 
children  of  Virginia;  and  to  be  applied  by  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  to  that  purpose,  as  soon  as  ten  chil- 
dren were  received  into  the  College  *'. 

Similar  exertions  were,  meanwhile,  going  for- 
ward in  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
pious  designs  acceptable  to  her  native  population. 
The  old  bidian  chief  Powhatan,  with  whom  the 
English  had  first  come  into  contact,  and  whose 
name  has  been  so  often  mentioned,  bad  died  in 
the  same  year  with  Lord  De  la  Warr.    His  brother 

*■  StUh*t  Hirtor;  of  Virgima.  pp.  171, 172. 
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Opitchaptm  had  succeeded  him,  in  the  first  instance ;  chap. 
bot,  from  his  imbecihty,  soon  Borrendered  all  his  ' — ^ — ■ 
power  into  the  hands  of  another  younger  brother, 
Openchancanough  **.  With  this  latter  personage.  Sir 
George  Yeardlej  was  empowered  to  make  a  special 
treaty,  and  to  propitiate  him,  by  every  lawful  means, 
in  order  that  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  children 
into  Henrico  College  might  be  fecilitated,  and  the 
designs  of  its  pious  founders  realised.  Others  also,  in 
the  province,  sought  to  forward  the  same  good  work ; 
among  whom  we  find  a  clergyman,  named  Thomas 
Bargrave,  who  gave  Us  library  to  the  College  ". 

Amid  these  various  manifestations  of  private 
zeal  and  mimificence,  one  is  recorded,  which,  al- 
though a  little  later  in  order  of  time,  was  so  com- 
pletely identified  in  spirit  uid  object  with  those 
just  mentioned,  that  it  may  be  well  noticed  in  this 
place.  It  was  the  eifort  made  by  Mr.  Copeland, 
to  establish  a  Church  and  School  in  Virginia.  He 
was  chaplain  on  board  the  Royal  James,  East 
Indiaman;  and,  upon  the  return  of  that  vessel  to 
Enghmd  in  1621,  had  prevailed  upon  the  officers 
and  crew  to  contribute  seventy  pounds  towards 
that  object  Two  beneiactionB  were  afterwards 
given,  one  of  thirty  pounds,  and  another  of  twenty- 
five,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  persons  whose  names 
were  not  known.  Charles  City,  one  of  the  new 
settlements  of  Virginia,  was  the  place  fixed  upon 
for  the  erection  of  the  School,  which  was  to  be 

»  Ibid.  pp.  154, 155.  »•  Purcha*.  W.  1787. 
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CHAP,  called  the  East  India  School,  and  to  be  d^>eii- 
* — ^—»  deot  upon  Henrico  College ;  into  which  latter  In- 
stitution the  scholars  were  to  be  received  as  soon 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  Company  al- 
lotted a  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  master  and  usher  of  the  School;  and  Mr. 
Copeland  himself  was  presented  with  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Virpnia.  Workmen  were  sent  out, 
earlj  in  the  year  1622,  to  begin  the  building", 
p^rtrion  Whilst  these  eflTorts  were  multiplying  on  eveiy 
Sttrfihr  ^''^®  ***'■  '^'^  Christian  training  of  Indian  and  Eng- 
ciww-  lisii  children  in  Virginia,  arrangemente  were  likewise 
begun  for  ensuring  a  permanent  maintenance  for  the 
Clergy.  Each  Borough  was  constituted  a  distinct 
Parish ;  and,  in  each  of  them,  a  portion  of  land,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  acres,  was  set  apart  for  a  glebe ; 
which  glebes  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  culti- 
Tated  by  six  tenants  placed  on  each  of  them  at  the 
public  expense.  A  further  settlement  also  was 
made,  for  the  ministei^s  maintenance,  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred weight  of  tobacco,  and  sixteen  barrels  of  com, 
to  be  raised  yearly  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of 
tobacco  *',  and  a  bushel  of  com,  per  head,  for  every 
man  or  boy  above  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  ^oe 
of  the  produce  so  contributed  iros  estimated  at  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling;  and  this  was  fixed  as  the 

**  Slith'i  Hiator^    of  Virginis,  pounda  %  and  wu  leldom  sold  at  ■ 

p.  Q04.  higher  r&te  thin  thtt  of  three  or 

"  Tha  vhole  crop  of  tobacco  four  ■hillings  a  pound,  while  Spa- 
in 1618,  whicb,  in  the  next  year,  nish  tobacco  waa  uiuallj  sold  at 
waa  imported  into  England,  from  eighteen  (hilUnga  or  more.  lUd. 
Vir^ia,    waa    twenty    thoiuand  p.  168. 
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highest  amount  of  Btipeod  to  be  received  by  any  chap. 
miiUBter.  If,  in  any  pluitation,  the  quota  required  ' — -^ — " 
from  each  person  should  feil  to  make  up  the  pre- 
scribed amount,  the  individual  assessment  was  not 
to  be  increased,  but  the  minister's  stipend  to  be 
reduced  in  that  ratio.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  exceed  it,  then  the  minister's  stipend  was  not 
to  be  enlarged,  but  the  individual  assessment  to  be 
proportionably  diminished". 

At  the  time  of  making  these  arrangements  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Clergy,  there  were  only  five  in 
the  Colony ",  a  number  sufficient  for  the  English 
population,  had  they  been  all  settled  in  one  place. 
Bat  the  Colony  had  now  extended  itself  to  a  dis- 
tance of  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  James  Biver";  and  a  division,  we  have  seen, 
had  been  already  made  of  its  territory  into  eleven 
Boroughs,  which  were  to  send  each  its  representative 
to  the  House  of  Assembly.  These  Boroughs  were, 
henceforward,  to  be  constituted  distinct  Irishes; 
and  it  was  evident,  therefore,  that  in  each  one  of 


**  Ibid,  p.  179.  ten  yem  in  Virginia,  and  drawn 

"  Namelv,  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  up  ftn  uuwer  to  the  caltuuniea  of 

Stockh&m,  Mr.  Maase,  Mr.  Bar-  Captain    Butler,    nhich  vil)    be 

grave.andMr.Wickham.  (Hawks'i  hereafter    noticad.      Upon     Mr. 

Contributioni  to   the  Bcclesiasti-  Stockham's  opinions  I  ahall  have 

calHiatory  or  Virginia,  p.  36.)  Tlie  to  make  some  remarks  in  the  se- 

bithfut  and  zealous  labours  of  tbe  quel  of  this  chapter.  With  respect 

first  of  these  cler^jmen  have  been  to  Mr.  Wickham,  I  have  not  jet 

already   noticed.      Of    Mr.    Bar-  been  able  to  obtain  vay  fiiriher  in- 

gnre'i  desire  to  promote  the  effi-  fbrmation,   than    that   which   Dr. 

dene;  of  Henrico  College,  an  in-  Hawks  has  fiimidhed  by  the  recital 

stance  has  Just  been  cited  above,  of  his  name, 
at  p.  31 9.  Mr.  Mease  Is  mentioned        "  Smith's  History  of  Vir^nio, 

by  Stith,  p.  291,  sa  having  lived  p.  146. 
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CHAP,    them  there  ought  to  be  appointed  some  one  autho- 

' — '— '  rized  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  bring  home 

its  saving  ordinances  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 

be  responsible  for  their  weliare. 

^«  Buhop      For  this  purpose,  the  Virginia  Council  made  appli- 

»pUed  u    cation  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  assist  them  in 

by  ihe  r  ' 

c^ciito  P^^i^i"?  'pious,  learned,  and  painful  ministers.' 
^Tide  Xhe  position  of  the  Bishop  in  the  metropolis  would 
naturally  have  induced  the  Council, — ^who  carried  on 
all  their  proceedings  in  the  same  city, — to  consult 
his  judgment,  and  act  under  his  authority,  in  matters 
ecclesiasticaL  And  when,  to  this  circumstance,  is 
added  the  deep  interest  which  Bishop  King  was 
known  to  haYC  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  Colony, 
and  the  zealous  exertions  which  he  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  College, — an  Institution  so  well 
fitted  to  confer  real  and  perman^it  benefit  upon  the 
native  and  English  population, — ^we  may  easily  undei^ 
stand  that  they,  who  were  responsible  for  the  right 
management  of  the  province,  would  be  not  less  anx- 
And  cKoMu  ious  to  obtain  his  help  than  he  to  give  it.  He  was 
li."""  '"  forthwith  chosen  a  member  of  the  King's  Council 
for  Virginia** ;  and,  so  &r,  one  channel  of  direct  and 
authoritative  communication  was  established  between 
himself  and  the  Clergymen  whom  he  nominated,  and 
over  whom  he  was  to  exercise,  aa  &r  ss  it  was  prac- 
ticable, the  Episcopal  control.  But  I  cannot  find 
that  any  other  measures  were  adopted,  at  this  time, 
by  which  Virginia  was  formally  constituted  a  part  of 
the  Diocese  of  London. 

*»  Stilh's  Hirtory  of  Virginia,  p.  178. 
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Whilst  these  important  arrangements  were  going'  chap. 
forward,  during  the  Govemorahip  of  Sir  George  - — ,_— < 
Yeardley,  and  the  Treasurership  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  of  mp^™ 
others  were  also  proposed  by  them  to  the  considera-  yo"n'g  mo- 
tion of  the  Council,  which  had  for  their  object,  not  muried 
less,    the  permanent   benefit    of  the   Colony,    by 


tbo  eola- 


tion from  the  mother  country.  To  this  end,  plans 
were  formed,  in  the  first  place,  for  increasing  the 
number  of  tenants  upon  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Company,  the  College  of  Henrico,  and  the  Gover- 
nor ;  secondly,  for  sending  over,  under  proper  super- 
Tision,  an  htmdred  bo^  and  girls,  as  their  servants 
and  apprentices;  and,  thirdly,  the  same  number 
of  young  single  women  of  blameless  reputation, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  marriages  with  the 
Colonists.  The  expense  of  their  conveyance  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  Company,  in  all  atses  where  the 
women  were  married  to  the  tenants  and  formers  of 
the  public  lands;  but,  in  the  case  of  their  being 
married  to  private  settlers,  the  husband  was  to  repay 
to  the  Company  the  charge  of  his  wife's  conveyance 
from  England  *". 

It  had  been  well  for  the  Colony,  if  the  measures  Fim  umt- 
thus  taken  for  its  welfare  could  have  proceeded  in^mviMl^ro 
their  course  without  impediment.  But  the  same  lesS."^ '" 
period  witnessed  the  commencement  of  a  system 

*■  '  The  price   of  tbeM  wivet,'  ibly  more,  if  any  of  them  should 

adds  Stith, '  was  stated  at  an  huo-  happen  to  die; — and  it  was  also 

dredandtwentypouiidtof  tobacco,  ordered  that  thii  debtshontd  have 

and  afterwards   advanced    to  an  the  precedence  of  all  others,  and 

hundred  and  6ftj,  and  proportion-  be  first  recoverable.'    Ibid.  p.  197. 

t2 
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CHAP,  which  marred  it  grievously;  and  which,  in  other 
' — * — '  extensive  portions  of  our  Colonial  empire  hns  since 
produced  results  so  full  of  misery, — the  transportar 
tioD  of  coQTicted  criminals.  The  manner  of  its 
commencement  was  as  tyrannical  and  unjust  as  its 
suhsequent  course  was  ruinous.  It  was  a  punish- 
ment utterly  unknown  to  the  common  law  " ;  and, 
not  until  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  ",  is  any 
trace  of  it  to  he  found  in  the  English  Statute  Book. 
An  enactment  was  then  passed,  *  that  such  rogues  as 
were  dangerous  to  the  inferior  people  should  be 
banished  the  realm.'  But  Chalmers  is  of  opinion, — 
and,  I  think,  rightly, — that  the  present  measure  was 
not  pretended  to  be  justified  under  that  statute,  but 
is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  an  act  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative". The  Treasurer  and  Council  received  a 
letter  from  the  King,  commanding  them  to  receive 
from  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  the  Knight  Marshal,  an 
hundred  '  dissolute  persons,'  and  send  them  forthwith 
to  Virginia.  That  such  persons  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  Colony,  by  8appl3nng  it  with  the  meaiB 
of  labour,  was  the  only  plea  attempted  to  be  urged 
in  its  behalf.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  Chalmers, 
who  thinks  it  was  a  mark  of  '  the  good  sense  of  those 
"days,'  to  consider  that  the  labour  of  these  men 
'  would  be  more  beneficial  in  an  infant  settlement, 

"  Blaekstone,  i,  147.  judgea  to  traagport  for  life  the 

"  39  Eliz.  c.  4.  moas-troojier*  of  CumbcrUnd  anil 

"   Chdnien'B    Aniuls,    &c.    p.  Northumberland  toan^of  hia  Mm- 

47.     It   may   be    remarked,   that  jest/spoweMiona  in  America.  See 

the    word    'tranaportation'    does  Report  from  the  Selert  Committee 

not  occur  in  an^  itatute  until  18  of  the  House  of  Commons   on 

Car.  II.  c.  3,  which  empowers  the  Tranaportalion,  ISSS,  p.  iii. 
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which  had  an  immense  wilderness  to  cultivate,  than  ( 
their  vices  could  possibly  be  pemicious  '*.'  On  the  "- 
contrary,  I  believe  that  the  evils  produced  by  the 
transportation  of  criminals,  according  to  the  system 
pursued  by  our  own  country,  have  been  fer  greater 
than  can  be  compensated  by  any  amount  of  a^istance 
which  their  labour  has  afforded  to  free  settlers  in 
the  same  lands ;  and  that  the  indignant  remonstrance 
of  Franklin  must  remain  for  ever  a  testimony  against 
the  error  committed  by  our  Legislature,  when  they 
let  *  loose  upon  the  New  World  the  outcasts  of  the 
Old  ".'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  instance 
now  before  us,  the  proposal  to  transport  criminals  to 
Virginia,  was  moat  unpalatable  to  the  Company;  but 
their  opposition  was  vain.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  Treasurer  represented  to  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert 
the  great  inconvenience  and  expense  to  which  the 
Company  would  be  exposed  by  supplying  the  means 
of  transport  for  these  convicts,  the  King's  command 
was  urgent ;  and  the  embarkation  of  at  least  fifty  of 
the  number,  on  board  the  next  ships  bound  for 
Virginia,  was  absolutely  insisted  upon.  The  histo- 
rian of  the  Colony  truly  remarks  that  such  arbitrary, 
insulting,  and  oppressive  conduct  was  but  in  accord- 
ance with  many  other  like  acts  committed  by  him 
who  then  occupied  the  English  throne.  And  not 
less  true  is  his  description  of  the  evils  which  so 
speedily  ensued.     '  It  hath  laid,'  he  says,  *  one  of  the 


Cbalmer^i  Political    Annals     Comniitlee  of  the  House  of  Com- 

S'ciia,  p.  47. 
i    Report    of  the  Select 


of  Virginia,  p.  47.  mom  above  ched,  p. 

"  Sm    " "  ■     - 
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CHAP,  finest  coontries  in  America  under  just  scandall  of 
• — >/-— '  being  a  mere  hell  apon  earth  ",  another  Siberia,  and 
only  fit  for  the  reception  of  mate&ctorB,  and  the 
vilest  of  the  people.'  What  a  melancholj  commen- 
taxy  upon  these  vords  has  the  history  of  our  penal 
Colonies,  since  that  period,  exhibited  ! 
^R»  The  same  year,    1620,  which  witnessed  the  first 

^^t  transportation  of  conTicts  to  Vir^nia,  is  remarkable 
Tit^Bia.  also  for  the  introduction  of  another  evil  into  the 
Colony, — that  of  negro  slavery.  It  is  some  consola- 
tion to  know  that  the  authorities  at  home  and  in  the 
province  seem  not,  in  any  way,  to  have  invited,  or 
prepared  the  way  for,  its  approach.  It  was, — as  6a 
88  can  now  be  traced, — an  act  of  private  cupidity 
and  injustice,  committed  by  some  of  the  settlers  in 
James  Tovm,  who  purchased  twenty  negroes  from  a 
Dutch  ship,  which  had  put  in  there  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  ".  And,  behold,  from  this  source  how  deep 
a  tide  of  guilt  and  wretchedness  has  since  set  In  upon 
the  shores  of  that  mighty  continent ! 

Wt«t^  Some  important  changes  now  took  place  in  the 
»S^«<r  officers  of  the  Colony.  The  commission  of  Sir  Geo. 
B^^^  Yeardley  expired  in  1621 ;  and,  as  he  desired  that 
^Tre«-  jt  might  not  be  renewed.  Sir  Francis  Wyat,  whose 
high  character  amply  justified  his  appointment**, 

■*  They   who    have    exammed  in  Norfolk  Iilond,  id   1834.     See 

the  rocordi  of  our  penal  Colooie*,  Judge   Bartoo's  Account   of   the 

in  later  jean,  will  remember  with  State  of  Relif^on  and  Education 

what  fearful  emphatic  this  yery  in  New  South  Walea,  p.  266. 
pbnueemployei)byStith,(p.It»8}        ■'  Stith'i  Hbtory  of  Virginia, 

nearly  a  century  ago,  WM  repeated  p.  182. 
by  one  of  the  wretched  mutineera         ••  Ibid.  p.  187. 
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was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Upon  the  expirsr  chai-. 
tion  also  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys'a  period  of  office,  the  ' — - — ' 
Earl  of  Southampton  was  chosen  Treasurer  in  his 
room,  much  against  the  will  of  King  James  **.  Both 
public  and  private  reasons  for  displeaaure  existed, 
on  the  King's  part,  a^fainst  Southampton,  and  those 
members  of  the  Virginia  Company  who  acted  with 
him.  They  were  of  that  party  which,  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  resisted  most  stroDgly  the  encroacb- 
menta  of  the  royal  prerogatives ;  and,  independently 
of  those  qaeations  of  general  policy  which  preju- 
diced the  King  against  them,  they  felt  it  their 
duty  also  to  resist  his  measures  for  limiting,  first, 
the  importation  of  tobacco  from  Virginia;  and, 
secondly,  for  granting  a  monopoly  of  it  to  certain 
iavoured  members  of  the  Company. 

The  lu-bitniry  imprisonment  of  Sandys  by  the 
King,  during  the  session  of  parliament^  in  1621, 
and  the  arrest  of  the  E^l  of  Southampton,  after 
its  dissolution,  are  sufficiently  strong  proofs  of  the 
hatred  of  the  King  against  them  *',  and  of  the  mis- 


Stitli's  Histoiy  of  Vii^^Dii,    A  speech  of  the   Kiiw.  for  ax- 
79—181.  amplo,  is  there  recorded  (p.  4),  ia 

Some     remarkable     circum-    which  he  swore  that '  the  Virginia 


pp.  179-181 


stances  connocted  with  his  arreat  Compan]'  was  a  semiaarj'  for  a 
are  to  be  foand  in  Miss  Aiktn's  seditious  Parliament ;'  and,  upon 
Hemoinof  the  Court  of  Jamet  the    another  occanon,  when  the  period 


First,  ii.  240— 243.   Of  the  hatred     of  Sir   Edwin   Sandy's  office  had 
entertained  bj  Jamea  against  that    expired,  and  the   Company   we 
nobleman  and  liia  aasociatm,  some     anxious  to  reappoint  bim,  but  t 


•trilling  instances  occur  also  iu  a  King  otgected  to  bim,  Lords  Pem- 

Tract,  printed  in   London,   1651,  broke    and    Southampton   waited 

and  entitled  ■  A  Short  Collection  upon  his  Majesty  for  the  purpoao 

of  tbe  moat  remarkable  passages  of  removing,  iftbey  could,  his  ob- 

hom  the  Origiuall  to  the  Diisdu-  jection.    But  he  refused  to  listen 

tion  of  tbe   Virginia  Compaor.'  to  their  appeal,  declaring  Sandys 
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CHAP,  chief  which  he  was  prepared  to  bring  upon  the 
' — .- — '  Colony  which  they  supported,  rather  than  be 
thwarted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  selfish  and 
capricious  aims.  The  ascendancy  which  Spain  had 
for  some  time  acquired  in  the  English  court,  and 
which  she  skiliiilly  maintained  through  the  agency 
of  her  ambassador.  Count  Gondomar,  tended  also,  in 
no  slight  degree,  to  influence  the  conduct  of  James ; 
insomuch  that  he  scrupled  not  to  countenance  mea- 
sures, the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to  benefit 
the  SjMinish  Colonies  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own. 
To  relate  the  various  proceedings  which  arose  out 
of  this  state  of  things,  fells  more  within  the  province 
of  the  general  historian  than  our  own  ".  The  brief 
reference  here  made  to  them  has  been  given  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  formidable  difficulties  which 
the  real  friends  of  Virginia  had  to  encounter  in  that 
day. 

chirter  ud      Tumiug  our  attention  now  to  Sir  Francis  Wyat, 
iDKnKtkn  fre  find  that  he  carried  out  with  him  from  Enirland 

CDtniitcd  to  ^ 

wj^  a  new  Ordinance  for  the  constitution  of  a  Council 
of  State",  as  well  as  regulations  for  the  General 
Assembly.  He  was  entrusted  also  with  certain 
Articles  of  Instruction,  the  wisdom  and  piety  of 
which  are  very  remarkable.     The  first  recommenda- 

'  bit  greateit  eaBin J,' aiul  that '  he  ^'  Stith'i  Hittary  of  Viifinia, 

could  hardlv  think  well  of  whom-  pp.  109—307. 

■oetar  wm  nit  friend ;  and  all  this  **  ThU  Ordinance  ia  gi*en  at 

ID  a  fiirioui  pawion,  returning  no  length  by  Stith,  in  his  Appmdii, 

other   antwer  but  '  Cboote    the  No.  iv.  and  bean  date  July  34, 

denll,  if  you  will,  hot  not  Sir  1621. 

Edwin  Sandys,'  pp.  7,  6. 
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tion,  addressed  therein  to  the  Governor  and  Giuncil  chap. 
in  Vir^nia,  is,  'to  take  into  their  especial  regard  ' — ^ — ' 
the  service  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  observance  of 
His  divine  Lavrs;  and  that  the  people  should  be 
tnuned  up  in  true  religion  and  virtue.  And  since 
their  endeavours,  for  the  establishment  of  the  honour 
and  rights  of  the  Church  and  Ministry,  had  not  yet 
taken  due  effect,  they  vrere  required  to  employ 
their  utmost  care  to  advance  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  Order  ^  and  Administration  of  Divine  Service, 
according  to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  carefully  to  avoid  all  factious  and  need- 
less novelties,  which  only  tended  to  the  disturbance 
of  peace  and  unity ;  and  to  cause  that  the  Ministers 
should  be  duly  respected  and  maintained,  and  the 
Churches,  or  places  appointed  for  Divine  Service 
decently  accommodated,  according  to  former  orders 
in  that  behalf.  They  were,  in  the  next  place,  com- 
manded to  keep  the  people  in  due  obedience  to  the 
King;  to  provide  that  justice  might  be  equally 
administered  to  all,  as  near  as  could  be,  according  to 
the  forms  and  constitution  of  England ;  to  prevent 
all  oorruptioo,  tending  to  the  perversion  or  delay  of 
justice;  to  protect  the  natives  from  injury  and  op- 
pression ;  and  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with 
them,  as  &r  as  it  should  be  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  the  nation  and  safety  of  the  people. — 
They  ftirtber  pressed  upon  them,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  using  all  probable  means  of  bringing 
over  the  natives  to  a  love  of  civility,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  true  reli^on.     To  which 
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CHAP.  purpoBe,  thej  observed  to  them,  that  the  example 
' — -^ — '  given  by  the  English  in  their  own  persona  and 
&miliee  would  be  of  singular  and  chief  moment : 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  draw  the  best  disposed 
among  the  Indians  to  converse  and  labour  with  our 
people,  for  a  convenient  reward ;  that  thereby,  being 
reconciled  to  a  civil  way  of  life,  and  brought  to  a 
sense  of  God  and  religion,  they  might  afterwards 
become  instruments  in  the  geneml  conversion  of 
their  countrymen,  so  much  desired :  that  each  Town, 
Burrough,  and  Hundred,  ought  to  procure  by  just 
means  a  certain  number  of  their  children,  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  first  elements  of  Uterature : 
That  the  most  towardly  of  these  should  be  fitted  for 
the  College ;  in  building  of  which  they  purposed  to 
proceed,  as  soon  as  any  profit  arose  from  the  estate 
appropriated  to  that  use ;  and  they  earnestly  required 
their  utmost  help  and  furtherance,  in  that  pious  and 
important  work ;  not  doubting  the  particular  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  Colony,  and  being  assured  of  the 
love  of  all  good  men,  upon  that  account  *'.' 

Besides  these  instructions,  others  were,  at  the 
same  time,  given,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  com, 
vines",  and  mulberry-trees^  and  the  breed  of  silk- 
worms ;  and  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  silks. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  forward  these  designs,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  profit  which,  it  was  hoped, 
might  be  derived  from  them,  but  also  for  the  pur- 

"  Stub's   History  of  Virginia,  of  carryinjf  thew  iratrucHoni  into 

pp.  104,  1S5.  eSbct,  rerK>rted  th«t  the  Virgiiua 

**  The  French  vigneroiu,  who  soil  and  climate  surposaed  those  of 

bad  l»en  lent  out  for  iho  purpose  Langnedoc     Purcflaa,  Ir.  1780. 
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fioBe  of  discouraging,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  growth  chap. 
and  exportation  of  tobacco,  which  '  besides  many  un-  — - — ' 
necessary  expenses,'  as  the  King  writes  in  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  '  brings  with  it  many  dis- 
orders and  inconueniences^'.'  Such  language  was 
reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the 
'Counterblast  to  Tobacco;'  but  not  by  his  edicts 
could  the  growth  of  the  staple  produce  of  Virginia 
be  restrained. 

Further  regulations  were,  at  the  same  time,  car^ 
ried  out  to  the  Colony  by  Wyat,  for  the  conduct 
of  the  General  Assembly,  which  provided  that  no 
ordinance  passed  by  it  should  be  valid,  until  it  had 
been  ratified  in  a  General  Quarterly  Court  of  the 
Company  in  England ;  and,  likewise,  that  no  orders 
of  the  Court  at  home  should  bind  the  Colony,  tmless 
ratified  in  the  same  manner  in  its  General  Assembly. 
With  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice,  it 
was  distinctly  provided,  that  the  laws,  customs,  and 
manner  of  trial  observed  in  England  should  be  the 
model  for  their  imitation  ^^ 

The  members  of  the  London  Council,  by  whom 
these  aids  and  instructions  were  given,  came  forward 
voluntarily  with  private  subscriptions  to  promote 
the  enterprises  which  they  recommended.  And 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  work  intended  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Colony,  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  still  occupied  the  foremost  place  ". 
So  active  were  they  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the 

"  Purchas.iv.  1767. 

**  Stitb'a  Hktory  of  Viigiou,  pp.  195—197.  *'  Ibid.  p.  198. 
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CHAP,    strength  of  the  Colony,  and  ao  acceptable  to  the 
' — j^—*  pablic  mind  were  the  conditions  which  they  annexed 
to  grants  of  land  throughout  the  prorince,  that  not 
less   than  fifty  patents  for  new  settlements  were 
issued  in  the  year  1621 ;  and,  in  that  and  the  two 
preceding  years,  upwards  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  persons  emigrated  to  Virginia". 
Kipd  wid         Amouff  these,  some  were  Puritans.    And  the  kind 
nsnt  of      and  liberal  treatment  which  they  received,  at  the 
wttien.       hands   of  English    Churchmen   already   settled    in 
Virginia,  is  worthy  of  remark,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake,  as  a  token  of  the  generous  spirit  which  then 
animated  the  members  of  our  communion  in  that 
country ;  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  which 
it  exhibits  to  the  cruel  intolerance  of  the  Puritana 
themselves,  when  they  set  foot,  a  few  years  after- 
\rards,  in  New  England.     It  may  be  regarded,  too, 
as  the  evidence  of  a  charitable  and  humane  spirit  on 
the  part  of  those  who  chiefly  influenced  the  counsels 
of  the  Virginia  Company  at  home. 

For  we  learn  from  Kapin,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  rigorous  measures  adopted  tomirds  the  Puritans 
by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  many  had  resolved  to  go  and  settle  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  some  had  accordingly  departed ;  but  that 
he,  'seeing  abundance  more  were  ready  to  take  the 
same  voyage,  obt^ned  a  Proclamation,  commanding 
them  not  to  go  without  the  King's  licence*'.'    To 

**  Chalmer'i  Political  Annali  of  **  Rapin'a  Hiato^  of  England, 
Virginia,  p.  57 ;  and  Purcbu,  iv.  z.  312.  See  also  Neal's  Hutoiy 
1767.  of  the  PuriUns,  i.  43t9. 
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insist  upon  such  a  condition  was,  according  to  the  chap. 
policy  then  pursued,  to  forbid  the  emigration  of  the  ' — ^— ' 
Puritans ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  instances  of  over- 
much severity,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted 
in  our  notice  of  Bancroft's  character,  as  aggravating 
the  very  dangers  vrhich  he  sought  to  repel  ".  Now 
it  is  clear  that  this  royal  proclamation  could  have  no 
longer  been  in  force,  or  that  its  conditions  must 
have  been  relaxed;  or  not  a  single  Puritan  would 
have  been  found  amid  the  thousands  who  now  emi- 
grated to  Vir^nia.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen 
already,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  no  less 
avowedly  established  in  that  Colony  than  at  home ; 
and,  if  the  enactments  concerning  it, — to  some  of 
which  reference  has  been  made, — had  been  literally 
enforced,  the  Puritan  would  have  found  no  resting- 
place  within  its  borders.  But  there  has  been  laid 
before  the  reader  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that, 
whilst  the  letter  of  the  Colonial  Law  vas  the  echo 
of  that  pronounced  by  the  despotic  Courts  then  ex- 
isting in  the  mothernwuntry,  its  spirit  was  mild  and 
equitable.  The  passage  already  cited  from  Whit- 
aker's  epistle  to  his  cousin  *',  is  one  proof  of  this ; 
and  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  several  governors  of  the  Colony,  irom  the  first 
appointment  of  Lord  De  la  Warr  to  the  present 
time.  With  the  single  exception  of  Argall,  their  rule 
was  distinguished  by  gentleness  and  meekness  of 
wisdom. 

">  See  p.  1B5  of  tfaii  Volume.        *■  See  pp.  296, 297,  of  this  Volume. 
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I  am  anziouB  that  the  reader  should  bear  these 
'  &cts  in  mind,  because  by  some  writers  they  have  been 
left  wholly  unnoticed,  and  by  others  uufiiirly  repre- 
sented. Jefferson,  for  example,  in  his  Notes  on  the 
State  of  Virginia,  speaking  of  *  the  first  settlers  in 
this  country,'  says  that  they  '  were  emigrants  from 
England,  of  the  English  Church,  just  at  a  point  of 
time  when  it  was  flushed  with  complete  victory  over 
the  religious  of  all  other  persuasions.  Possessed,  as 
they  became,  of  the  powers  of  making,  administering, 
and  executing  the  laws,  they  showed  equal  intoler^ 
ance  in  this  country  with  their  Presbyterian  brethren, 
who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern  government.' 
He  tries  to  bear  out  this  gross  misstatement  of  facta, 
by  citing  instances  of  persecution  which  occurred  in 
Virginia,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  Church  was  encumbered,  and  well 
nigh  laid  prostrate  by  heavy  trials ;  and  passes  over, 
in  complete  silence,  the  records  which  we  are  now 
reviewing.  Not  content  with  this  suppression  of  the 
truth,  he  hesitates  not  to  deny  to  the  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia the  only  credit  which  might  be  claimed  for  her, 
amid  the  difficulties  which  tempted  her  afterwards 
to  resort  to  severe  measures.  He  admits  that,  in  all 
the  persecutions  laid  to  her  charge,  '  no  capital  exe- 
cution took  place,  as  in  New  England ;'  but  asserts 
that  'it  iraa  not  owing  to  the  moderation  of  the 
Church,  or  spirit  of  the  legislature,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  law  itself  but  to  historical  circumstances 
which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us ".'    Thus 

"  JeSeraon's  Notes,  &e.  pp.  261.  263. 
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boldly  baa  tbia  writer  dared  to  tamper  witb  tbe  facte  chap. 
before  him.  Bancroft,  indeed,  in  his  valuable  Hiatory  ' — " — ' 
of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States,  has  given  a 
totally  different  account.  Conaulting  carefiilly  the  ori- 
ginal authorities,  and  giving  the  results  of  his  enquiries 
'with  a  cleameaB  and  energy  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  been  surpassed,  he  folly  admits,  that,  at  this 
time  (1620),  'Virginia  was  a  refuge  even  for  Puri- 
tans ;'  that  the  invitation  from  '  the  southern  plant- 
ers,' ten  years  afterwards,  'to  the  people  of  New 
Plymouth  to  abandon  the  cold  and  sterile  clime  of 
New  England,  and  plant  themselves  in  the  milder 
regions  on  Delaware  Bay,'  was  'a  plain  indication 
that  Puritans  were  not  then  molested  in  Virginia";' 
and,  last  of  all,  he  distinctly  confesses,  'I  know  of  no 
act  of  cruel  persecution  that  originated  among  men 
who  were  settlers  in  Virginia  when  left  to  them- 
selves; from  the  days  of  John  Smith,  I  think  the 
Virginians  were  always  tolerant'*.'  Having  made 
this  open  and  distinct  avowal,  assuredly  the  truth 
further  demanded  of  Bancroft, — if  he  noticed  Jeffer- 
son's perversion  of  &ctB  at  all, — to  have  spoken  out 
pWnly  in  condemnation  of  it ;  and  not  varnished  it 
over  by  saying,  as  he  has  done  in  the  last  mentioned 
passage,  that  it  was  a  mode  by  which  Jefferson,  '  in 
his  benevolence,  palliated  New  England  cruelties.' 
Strange  benevolence !  to  palliate  deeds  of  blood,  by 
disparaging  the  motives  of  those  who  refused  to  lay 


■*  Bancroft's  Hi»torv,&c.  i.  U6 
■nd  108. 


<  Ibid.  ii.  4d9,  note. 
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CHAP,  so  heavy  a  burden  of  guilt  upon  their  souls !  Were 
' — • — '  it  not  for  Bancroft's  admiration  of  Jefferson,  and  his 
hearty  agreement  with  him  in  many  of  his  views, 
we  might  well  have  mistaken  these  words  for  the  ex- 
pression of  most  keen  and  cutting  irony. — ^But  retimi 
we  now  to  our  narrative. 

The  fleet,  which  carried  out  Sir  Francis  Wyat  and 
the  various  settlers  who  accompanied  him,  reached 
its  destination  in  safety.  The  same  letters  which 
announced  that  iact,  contained  also  most  &.vor&bIe 
reports  of  the  success  which  bad  already  attended 
the  commencement  of  the  various  works  which  had 
been  recommended  and  designed.  And,  with  hearts 
full  of  gratitude  on  account  of  the  cheering  prospect 
thus  opened  to  them,  the  Company  in  London  re- 
solved to  meet  together  in  the  House  of  Prayer, 
and  commemorate  the  mercies  of  Grod  which  they 
had  received.  Mr.  Copelaod,  whose  zeal  in  behalf 
Sermon  md  of  their  Undertaking  has  been  already  noticed,  was 
^theRcT.  appointed  to  preach  upon  the  occasion ;  and  this 
'•°^'  servic-e  he  performed,  at  Bow  Church,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  Aprii,  ]  (j22.  He  was  also  soon  afterwards 
entreated  by  the  Council  to  go  over  to  Virginia, 
and  do  there  the  work  of  an  EvangeUst  To  this 
end,  he  was  constituted  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  Rector  for  the  College  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians.  He  was  to  have,  moreover,  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  College  tenants  about  him ; 
and  to  receive,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties. 
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the    tenth    part  of  the  produce  of  the  College  ^^^^■ 
lands".  ■ — ^ — 


happy  issue  of  past  labours,  and  these  hopeful  t?  op^™ 
anticipations  of  new  designs,  were  awakening  the  |^^^ 
pnyers  and  praises,  and  stimulating  the  energies, 
of  wise  and  faithful  Englishmen  at  home,  a  cry  of 
bitter  lamentation  was  heard  amid  the  dwellings  of 
their  countrymen  in  Virginia.  They  thought  that 
all  was  peace,  and  with  good  reason ;  for,  at  no  time, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  on  the  banks 
of  Powhatan  River,  had  their  relations  with  the  native 
tribes  appeared  more  friendly.  But  the  Indian  was,  at 
that  very  moment,  marking  them  out  for  slaughter. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  Francis  Wyat  in  the  province, 
he  had  sent  Mr.  Thorpe, — to  whom»  we  have  before 
stud,  the  charge  of  preparing  the  establishment  of  Hen- 
rico College  had  been  entrusted, — to  confirm  all  for^ 
mer  leagues  which  had  been  made  between  the  native 
tribes  and  the  English.  Opechancanough,  the  youngest 
brother,  and  now  the  successor,  of  King  Powhatan, 
received  these  advances  with  a  good  will,  apparently 
most  sincere,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  &ith.  A  house 
had  been  built  for  him^  after  the  English  feshion,  in 
which  he  dwelt,  and  '  shewed  it  to  his  owne  people 
and  strangers  with  pride,  keeping,'  it  is  said,  'his 
keyes  charily,  and  busying  himself  with  locking  and 

"  Stith'*  History  ef  Virpnii,  p.  218. 
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CHAP,  unlocking  the  doores,  sometimes  a  hundred  times  in 
' — v— -■  a  day,  admiring  the  strangencBS  of  that  engine,  a 
lock  and  key  *V  In  return,  he  had  ^ven  leave  to 
the  English  to  settle  on  any  part  of  the  banks  of  the 
riTor  not  occupied  by  the  Indians ;  and  entered  into 
farther  covenanta  of  amity  with  them.  His  people 
also  vied  with  each  other  in  offices  of  kindness 
towards  the  English;  guiding  them  through  the 
woods,  entering  unarmed  into  their  honfles,  and 
supplying  them  freely  with  every  kind  of  provisions. 
The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  received  them 
without  suspicion  or  fear;  invited  them  to  eat  at 
their  tables,  and  sleep  under  their  roo&;  taught 
them  their  language;  encouraged  them  to  worship 
the  true  Grod ;  furnished  them  with  implements  of 
labour;  and  lent  them  their  boats  to  ply  up  and 
down  the  river.  The  sword  and  the  mnsket  were 
gradually  laid  aside  as  useless.  The  houses  of  the 
settlers  were  built  in  solitary  places,  wheresoever  the 
fertility  of  soil  or  convenience  of  situation  appewed 
to  hold  oat  the  greatest  attraction.  No  danger 
seemed  at  hand.  Only  one  adverse  circumstance 
had  recently  occurred  to  disturb  the  harmony  which 
prevailed  between  the  white  man  and  the  tribes  to 
whose  land  he  had  come;  and,  even  from  that,  no 
evil  consequences,  it  was  thought,  were  likely  to 
arise.  An  Indian,  named  Nemattanow,  who,  from  his 
fentastic  dress,  was  called  'Jack  o'  the  Feather'  by 
the  English,  and,  from  his  always  having  escaped  uq- 

••  Pui*li»«,iv.  1787. 
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hurt  the  dangers  of  the  battle  or  the  chase,  deemed  chap, 
himself  immortal,  had  beguiled  a  planter  of  the  name  ' — .r— ' 
of  Morgan  from  his  house,  and  murdered  him.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  two  lads,  servants  of  Morgan, 
meeting  Jack  o'  the  Feather,  and  seeing  him  wear 
upon  his  head  their  mastei's  cap,  asked  him  where  he 
was;  and,  when  the  Indian  told  them  he  was  dead, 
they  seized  him,  that  they  might  hring  him  be- 
fore the  Buperintendent  of  the  College,  who  lived  a 
few  miles  distant.  The  Indian  resisted  them ;  and, 
in  the  struggle,  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  from  one 
of  their  fire-arms.  They  then  placed  him,  wounded 
as  he  was,  in  a  boat,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  the 
superintendent's.  In  the  way,  the  Indian  felt  the  pains 
ofdeath  overtaking  him;  and  the  chief  entreaty  which 
he  addressed  to  the  English  lads  was,  that  they  should 
keep  the  cause  of  his  death  a  secret,  and  never  let 
his  countrymen  know  where  he  was  buried,  in  order 
that  they  might  still  cherish  their  belief  in  his 
invulnerable  and  immortal  nature.  His  death,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  concealed;  nor  was  any  mis- 
chief apprehended  irom  it,  for  it  had  manifestly 
been  the  result  of  his  own  violence  and  fraud. 
Moreover,  Opechancanough  had  received  with  the 
utmost  kindness  a  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to 
him,  about  the  middle  of  March,  on  this  subject ;  and 
had  assured  him  that  he  held  the  peace  so  firm  '  that 
the  sky  should  Ml  sooner  than  it  shotdd  be  violated 
on  his  part.'  But  bis  word  was  felae.  The  savages 
were  even  then  waiting  for  bis  signal  to  &11  upon 
their  victims.  The  twenty-second  of  March  was  to 
z  2 
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CHAP,  be  the  day  of  doom,  to  one  hour,  upon  that  day,  and 
' — .-—  almost  at  the  same  instant,  there  fell,  beneath  the 
Indian  club  and  tomahawk,  three  hundred  and  forty 
seveo  men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  English  set- 
tlers. Among  these,  were  six  members  of  the 
Council ;  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Mr. 
Thorpe,  whose  zeal  and  piety  and  gentleness  had 
already  given  so  precious  an  earnest  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
When  the  Indians  were  at  hand,  his  servant,  bu»- 
pecting  some  treachery,  had  warned  him  to  be  on 
his  guard,  whilst  he  himself  escaped  by  flight :  but 
his  guilelese  unsuspecting  master  was  at  a  loss  to 
guess  the  meaning  of  the  words  addressed  to  him ; 
and,  in  a  few  momenta,  his  body  was  torn,  limb  from 
liml^  amid  the  yells  and  derision  of  bis  murderers. 

The  destruction  of  the  English  would  probably 
have  been  complete,  had  it  not  been  for  a  converted 
Indian,  named  Chanco,  who  lived  with  his  English 
master,  Edward  Pace,  as  a  son  with  his  iather.  On 
the  night  before  the  massacre,  he  had  been  solicited 
by  another  Indian, — ^his  own  brother,  who  rested  on 
the  same  couch  with  himself — to  rise  and  murder 
his  master;  but,  as  soon  as  his  brother  was  gone, 
Chanco  hastened  to  tell  Pace  of  the  impending 
danger  ".    The  Englishman,  in  consequence,  rowed 

"  '  Sucb,'  it  is  well  wid,  '  itm  the  meanes  of  one  or  tfaem  alone 

(God  be  tbanked  (or  itj  the  good  vhich    wu    made    a    Chriatian  i 

fruit  of  an  Infidall  connerted  to  Bleawd  be  God  for  euer,  whoM 

Chmliuiitf ;    for    though    three  tnarcy  eaduretb  for  euer;  Bleued 

hnndred  and  more  of  oun  died  bj  be  Ood  whose  mercj  b  ^>oue  hi« 

man]'  of  these  Pagan  Infideli,  yet  iuatice,  and  &iTe   aboue    all  his 

thousands  of  oon  were  saaed  by  works  t    who    wrought    this    de- 
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across  the  river,  before  it  was  dawn,  to  announce  it    chap. 

to  the  Governor  at  James  Town.    IntelUgence  was  • ^l-* 

then  forwarded,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  all  the 
plantations  which  were  within  reach ;  and,  whereso- 
ever the  slightest  preparation  was  made  to  resist  the 
threatened  attack,  the  savages  refiained  from  at- 
tempting it  In  every  other  quarter,  the  work  of 
murder  was  complete  '*. 

So  grievous  a  blow  as  this,  followed  as  it  was  soon 
afterwards  by  famine  and  sickness,  might  have  been 
considered  as  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Colony. 
Out  of  eighty  plantations,  which,  before  these  events, 
were  prospering,  only  eight  remained ;  and,  of  the 
thousands  who  had  settled  among  them,  not  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  survived.  But  one  of  the 
worst  results  of  the  massacre,  was  the  spirit  of  un- 
relenting severity  towards  the  Indians,  which  it  en- 
gendered in  the  minds  of  the  English.  A  most 
harassing  warfare  was  forthwith  begun  against  them. 
This,  indeed,  seemed  well  nigh  inevitable,  after  such 
fearful  provocation  had  been  given.  But  a  yet  more 
humiliating  circumstance  is,  the  conviction  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed,  that  the  Indians  were  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  be  trodden  under  foot  and  de- 
stroyed. There  were  some  in  the  Colony  who,  even 
before  the  massacre,  had  entertained  these  hard 
thoughts  of  the  people  into  whose  &ir  land  they  had 

liueriDce,  whereby    their    soulet    1790. 

OTcaped,  even  u  a  bird  out  oT  the        **  Stith's   Hiitory  of  Virgiua, 

•nare  of  the  fowler.'— Purchai,  iv.    [^  208—213. 
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CHAP,  forced  themselves;  and,  with  ahame  and  sorrow  be 
' — ^— -^  it  confessed,  a  clergyman  was  found  to  give  such 
thoughts  utterance.  It  is,  as  fiu*  as  I  can  leom,  the 
only  blot  which  attaches  to  any  of  the  clergy  of  the 
province  in  that  day ;  but  truth  demands  that  it  be 
not  concealed.  Thus  vrrites  Mr.  Jonas  Stockham,  on 
the  twentieth  of  May,  1621,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander 
Whitaker,  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Council  at 
home : — ■'  As  for  those  lasie  seruants,  who  had  lather 
stand  all  day  idle  than  worke,  though  but  an  hour  in 
this  Vineyard,  and  spend  their  substance  riotoosly 
than  cast  the  superfluity  of  their  wealth  into  your 
Treasury,  I  leaue  them  as  they  are  to  the  etemall 
ludge  of  the  world.  But  you,  right  worthy,  that 
hath  aduentured  so  freely,  I  will  not  examine,  if 
it  were  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  your  desire  of 
gaine,  which  it  may  be  you  expect  should  flow  vnto 
you  with  a  fiill  tid^  for  the  conuersion  of  the  Sal- 
nages,  I  wonder  you  vse  not  the  mesnes ;  I  confesse 
you  say  well  to  haue  them  conuerted  by  fiiire  meanes, 
but  they  scorae  to  acknowledge  it :  as  for  the  gifts 
bestowed  on  them  they  deuoor  them,  and  so  they 
would  the  giuers  if  they  could,  and  though  many 
haue  endeuoTired  by  all  the  meanes  they  could  by 
kindnesse  to  conuert  them,  they  finde  nothing  from 
them  but  derision  and  ridiculous  answers.  We  haue 
sent  boies  amongst  them  to  leame  their  language^ 
but  they  retume  worse  than  they  went :  bnt  I  am 
no  States-man,  nor  lone  I  to  meddle  with  any  thing 
but  my  Bookes,  hut  I  can  find  no  probability  by  this 
course  to  draw  them  to  goodnesse:  and  I  am  per- 
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swaded  if  Man  and  Minema  gee  faaod  in  hand,  they  chaf. 
will  effect  more  good  in  an  houre,  than  these  verball ' — -^ — ' 
Mercurians  in  their  liuee ;  and  till  their  Priests  and 
Ancients  haae  their  throats  cut,  there  Is  no  hope  to 
bring  them  to  conuersion ".'  The  hasty  sad  im- 
patient spirit  which  this  writer  manifests,  and  which 
clearly  rendered  him  mifit  for  the  work  whereunto 
he  had  put  his  hand,  now  found  access  to  the  hearts 
of  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen.  The  horrors 
of  the  massacre  seemed  to  them  to  justify  the 
counsel  which  he  had  ventured  to  propose.  It 
'  caused  them  all,'  says  Smith,  '  to  belieue  the  opinion 
of  Master  Stockham,  and  diaue  them  all  to  their 
wit's  end  •'.' 

Nevertheless,  wisdom,  and  humanity,  and  &ith 
still  animated  the  supporters  of  the  Colony  at  home. 
They  did  not  despair.  They  were  compelled,  in- 
deed, to  leave  for  the  present  in  abeyance  many  of 

"  Smith's  Hilton  of  TirgiaU,  may  hare  led  Stith  to  think  that 

pp.   139,   140 1  and  Purchu,  tv.  thef  agreed   together, — but  th* 

1779.    Smith  aclcDowlodgei  that  terma  <J  the  letter  iltelf  certain!]' 

he  agreed  tritb   Stockfaam  in  hii  go  to  prove   that  Stockham  and 

tiewofthe  Indian  character;  and,  Whitaker     had     taken     oppoaite 

however  it  may  excite  our  regret  views  of  the  method  to  be  pnr- 

that  he  should  have  done  lo,  the  sued   in   conrerting   the   Indiana. 

&Ct  cannot  be  denied.     But  I  ob-  Stith   hat    alto,   I   think,   in   the 

aerveinStith'a  Hiator;,  (p.233), —  aame   paraage,   not   rightlj  inter* 

and  it  is  almost  the  only  inaccuracy  preted     the     langnage     of    the 

1  have  met  with  in  that  writer, — that  Council  at  home  on  thia  autgect. 

he  repreients  Whitaker  as  coincid-  They  might  saj  that  the  blood  of 

ingalio withbothSmithondStock-  their  countrymen  who  had  been 

ham  in  this  respect.     There  i«  no  maasacred  '  would  be  the  seed  of 

authority  Tor  this  statement.    The  the  Plantation  ;'   but  this   by  no 

letter  of  Stockham  quoted  above,  means  implied  the  resolution  upon 

is  stated  by  Purchag.in  themargiu,  their  parts   only   to   manage  the 

to  have  been  addressed  to  Whi-  Colon?  by  violence, 
taker,— and,  to  &r,  the  aaaociatiou         ■"  Smith'*  Hbtory  of  Virginia, 

of  their  names  upon  thia  subject  p.  150. 
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CHAP,  their  most  important  schemes ;  and  the  appointment 
' — V — '  of  Mr.  Copeland,  for  example,  as  Rector  of  Henrico 
College,  and  the  other  worka  connected  with  the 
College,  were  not  proceeded  with.  But  the  flame 
of  Christian  love  "waa  still  huming  in  the  hearts  of 
the  chief  friends  of  Virginia  at  home;  and,  had  not 
the  hatefiil  atmosphere  of  discord  and  jealousy 
gathered  around  it,  a  bright  and  blessed  ray  might 
yet  have  beamed  from  England  upon  that  Colony. 
^^'  I  know  not  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  truth 

of  the  above  remark,  than  that  supplied  in  a  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  Virginia  Company,  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  November,  162*2,  a  few  months  after  the  in- 
telligence of  the  maasacre  must  have  reached  England. 
He  had  loug  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfiire  of  the 
Colony,  and  was,  at  that  time,  a  member  of  the  King's 
Council  for  Virginia  ".  His  text  is  from  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
"But  ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  vritnessea 
unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttennost  parts  of  the 
earth."  He  divides  his  Sermon  into  two  parts; 
and,  having  shown,  in  the  second  of  these,  that 
the  principle  of  municipal  law, — which  declares  it 
to  be  the  interest  of  every  particular  State  to  take 
care  that  every  man  improve  that  he  hath  for  the 
advantage  of  that  State,' — is  also  a  principle  which 
pervades  the  law  of  nations;  and  that,  upon  this 
•'  Stith's  History  of  VirgioU,  p.  176, 
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foundation,  the  lawftdneas  of  making  plantations  in  chap. 
foreign  lands  is  established;  he  proceeds,  in  his  own  ' — ^ — ' 
forcible  manner,  to  apply,  in  subordination  to  the 
text,  his  argument  to  the  case  before  him: — 'And 
for  that,  Accepiatis  potestatem,  you  haue  your  Com- 
mission, your  Patents,  your  Charters,  your  Seales 
from  Him,  vpon  whose  Acts  any  priuate  Subject,  in 
Ciuill  matters,  may  safely  relye.  But  then,  Aeci- 
pietis  potestatem.  You  shall  receiue  power,  sayes  the 
Text ;  you  shall,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  on 
you;  that  is,  when  the  instinct,  the  influence,  the 
motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  enable  your  conscience 
to  say.  That  your  principall  end  is  not  gaiue,  nor 
glory,  but  to  gaine  Soules  to  the  glory  of  God ;  this 
seales  the  great  Scale,  this  iustifies  luatice  itself  this 
authorises  Authoritie,  and  giues  power  to  Strength 
itself  Let  the  conscience  be  vpright,  and  then 
Scales,  and  Intents,  and  Commissions  are  Wings; 
they  assist  him  to  ilye  the  iaster :  Let  the  Conscience 
be  lame  and  distorted,  and  he  that  goes  vpon  Seales, 
and  Patents,  and  Commissions,  goes  vpon  weake  and 
feeble  Crutches.  When  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
Tpon  you,  your  conscience  rectified,  you  shall  haue 
Power,  a  new  power  out  of  that ;  what  to  doe  ?  that 
follows,  to  bee  Witnesses  unto  Christ ".' 

The  Apostles  had  been  commanded  to  bear  their  tes- 
timony unto  Christ,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judaea; 
and,  in  the  following  passage,  Donne  shows  how  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  bear  a  like  testimony 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country : — [Christ]  '  hath 

**  Donne'i  Sermon,  4ta,  pp.  27,  28. 
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ci^p.  sent  a  great  many  Apostles,  Preachers,  to  this  Citie; 
' — V — '  — ^for  there  are  more  Parish  Churches  heere  than  in 
others.  Now,  beloued,  if  in  this  Citie  jou  baue  taken 
away  a  great  part  of  the  reuenue  of  the  Preacher  to 
yourseluea,  take  thus  much  of  his  labour  vpon  your^ 
selues  too,  as  to  preach  to  one  another  by  a  holy  and 
exemplar  life,  and  a  reli^ous  conuersation.  Let  those 
of  the  Citie,  who  haue  interest  in  the  Gouemment  of 
this  Plantation,  be  witnesses  of  Christ,  who  is  Truth 
itselfe,  to  all  other  Gouemours  of  Companies,  in  all 
true  and  iust  proceedings:  That  aa  Christ  said  to 
them  who  thought  themselues  greatest,  Except  yon 
become  as  this  little  child ;  so  wee  may  say  to  the 
GouemouTB  of  the  greatest  Companies,  Except  you 
proceed  with  the  integrity,  with  the  iustice,  with  the 
cleaienesse  of  your  little  Sister,  this  Plantation,  you 
doe  not  take,  you  doe  not  follow  a  good  example. 
This  is  to  beare  witnesse  of  Christ  in  Jenisaleni,  in 
the  Citie ;  to  bee  examples  of  Truth,  and  Justice 
and  Cleameese,  to  others,  in,  and  of  this  Citie  ".' 
Again,  '  You  (who  are  his  Witnesses)  must  preach 
in  your  iust  actions,  as  to  the  Citie,  to  the  Coun- 
trey  too.  Not  to  seale  vp  the  secrets  and  the 
mysteries  of  your  businesse  within  the  boeome  of 
Merchants,  and  exclude  all  othera :  to  nourish  an 
incompatibilitie  betweene  Merchants  and  Gentle- 
men ;  that  Merchants  shall  say  to  them  in  reproach. 
You  haue  playd  the  Gentleman ;  and  they  in  eqnall 
reproach.  You  haue  playd  the  Merchant:  but  as 
Merchants  grow  vp  into  wotshipfull  Families,  and 
worshipfiill    Families    let    &11    branches    amongst 

**  DoitDe'i  Sennoti,  |^.  81, 33. 
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Merchants  againe ;  so  for  this  particular  Plautation,  chap. 
you  may  consider  Citie  and  Coimtrey  to  be  one  Body :  ' — v — ' 
and  as  you  giue  example  of  a  iust  Gouerment  to 
other  Companies  in  the  CStie  (that's  your  bearing 
witnesse  in  Jerusalem),  so  yon  may  be  content  to 
giue  reasons  of  your  proceedings,  and  account  of 
moneyes  leaied  ouer  the  Countrey,  for  that's  your 
bearing  witnease  in  Judtea*'.' 

In  further  illustiation  of  his  text,  he  describes,  in 
the  strong  langaage  that  follows,  the  bl^sedness  of 
the  work  unto  which  they  were  summoned : — '  Those 
of  our  profession,  that  goe;  you,  that  send  them 
who  goe,  doe  all  an  Apostolic  function.  What  action 
soeuer  hath  in  the  first  intention  thereof  a  purpose 
to  propagate  the  Gospell  of  Christ  lesus,  that  is  an 
Apostolicdl  action:  Before  the  end  of  the  world 
come,  before  this  mortalitie  shall  put  on  immortalitie, 
before  the  creature  shall  be  deliuered  of  the  bondage 
of  corruption,  vnder  which  it  groanes,  before  the 
Martyrs  vnder  the  Altar  shall  be  silenc'd,  before  all 
things  shall'  be  subdued  to  Christ,  his  Kingdome  pro- 
fited, and  the  last  enemie  (Death)  destroyed,  the  Gos- 
pell m\ist  be  preached  to  those  men  to  whom  ye  send ; 
to  all  men.  Further  and  hasten  you  this  blessed,  this 
ioyfiil,  this  glorious  consummation  of  all,  and  happie 
re-vnion  of  all  bodies  to  their  soules,  by  preaching 
the  Gospell  to  those  men.  Preach  to  them  doctrin- 
ally,  preach  to  them  practically,  enamore  them  with 
your  Justice,  and  (as  larre  as  may  consist  with  your 
securitie)  your   Ciuilitie :   but  inflame  them  with 

**  Donne's  Sermon,  p.  35, 
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CHAP,  jour  Godlinesse  and  your  Beli^on.  Bring  them  to 
' — V — '  loue  and  reuerence  the  name  of  that  King  that  sends 
men  to  teach  them  the  wayes  of  Ciuilitie  in  this 
world ;  but  to  feare  and  adore  the  Name  of  that  King 
of  Kings,  that  sends  men  to  teach  them  the  wayes  of 
religion  for  the  next  world.  Those  amongst  yon 
that  are  old  now,  shall  passe  out  of  this  world  witli 
this  great  comfort,  that  you  contributed  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  Commonwealth,  and  of  that  Church, 
though  they  line  not  to  see  the  growth  thereof  to 
perfection:  Apollos  watred,  but  Paul  planted;  he 
that  begun  the  work^  was  the  greater  man.  And 
you  that  are  young  now,  may  liue  to  see  the  enemy 
as  much  impeached  by  that  place,  and  your  friends, 
yea  children,  as  well  accommodated  in  that  place,  as 
any  other.  You  shall  haue  made  this  Iland,  which 
is  but  as  the  suburbs  of  the  old  world,  a  bridge^  a 
gallery  to  the  new ;  to  ioyne  all  to  that  world  which 
shall  neuer  grow  old,  the  Kingdome  of  Heauen. 
You  shall  adde  persons  to  this  Kingdome,  and  to 
the  Kingdome  of  Heauen,  and  adde  mimes  to  the 
Bookea  of  our  Chronicles,  and  to  the  Booke  of 
Life".' 

Id  conclusion,  be  thus  notices  the  assistance 
which  had  been  given  to  the  design: — 'I  do  not 
speake  to  moue  a  wheel  that  stood  still,  but  to  keepe 
the  wheel  in  due  motion ;  nor  perswade  you  to  begin, 
but  to  continue  a  goode  worke ;  nor  propose  forreigae, 
but  your  own  examples;  to  doe  still,  as  you  haue 
done  hitherto.     For,  for  that  which  is  especially  in 

"  Donne's  Sermoo,  pp.  42.  44. 
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my  contemplation,  the  conuersion  of  the  people ;  as  chap. 
I  haae  receiued,  so  I  can  giue  this  testimonie,  that,  > — ^ — ' 
of  those  persons  who  haue  sent  in  moneyes,  and  con- 
ceal'd  their  names,  the  greatest  part,  almost  all,  haue 
limitted  their  deuotion  and  contribution  ypon  that 
point,  the  propagation  of  religion,  and  the  conuersion 
of  the  people;  for  the  building  and  beautifying  of 
the  House  of  God,  and  for  the  instruction  and  edu- 
cation of  their  young  children.  Christ  lesus  him- 
self is  yesterday,  to-day,  and  the  same  for  euer. 
In  the  adiiancing  of  Hig  glory,  be  you  so  too, 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  the  same  for  euer  here: 
and  hereafter,  when  time  shall  be  no  more,  no  more 
yesterday,  no  more  to-day,  yet  for  euer  and  euer, 
you  shall  enioy  that  ioy,  and  that  glorie,  which  no  ill 
accident  can  attayne  to  diminish  or  eclipse  ".' 

Donne  ends  his  Sermon  with  a  Prayer,  which,  AQdPnrer. 
although  strongly  marked  by  the  quaint  phraseology 
of  the  age,  breathes  such  a  spirit  of  heavenly  love 
that  I  dare  not  omit  to  place  it  before  the  reader : — 
'We  retume  to  thee  againe,  O  God,  vrith  prayse 
and  prayer;  as  for  all  thy  mercies  from  before 
minutes  began,  to  this  minute ;  from  our  election,  to 
this  present  beam  of  sanctification,  which  thou  hast 
shed  vpon  ns  now :  and,  more  particularly,  that  thou 
hast  afforded  vs  that  great  dignitie,  to  be  this  way 
witnesses  of  thy  Sonne  Christ  lesus,  and  instruments 
of  his  glorie.  Looke  graciously,  and  looke  power- 
fully vpon  this  Body,  which  thou  hast  been  now 
some  yeeres  in  building  and  compacting  together, 
this  Plantation.  Looke  graciously  vpon  the  Head 
"  Doune't  Sermon,  pp.  45,  46. 
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CHAP,  of  tfau  Body,  our  Soueisigne,  and  blesse  him  with  a 
• — yi— '  good  dispogition  to  this  worke,  and  blease  him  for 
that  dispoflitioa :  Locke  giacioosly  vpon  them,  who 
are  as  the  Biaine  of  this  Body,  those  who  by  his 
power,  couDBaile,  and  aduise,  aod  assist  in  Gouern- 
ment  thereof:  blesse  them  with  a  disposition  to 
Vnitie  and  Concord,  and  blesse  them  for  that  disposi- 
tion. Locke  graciously  Tpon  them  who  are  as  Eyes 
of  this  Body,  those  of  the  Clergie,  who  haue  any 
interest  Uierein:  blesse  them  with  a  disposition  to 
preach  there,  tc  pray  here,  to  exhort  eueiy  wher^ 
for  the  aduancement  thereot  and  blesse  them  for 
that  disposition.  Blesse  them  who  are  the  Feet  of 
this  Body,  who  goe  thither ;  and  the  Hands  of  this 
Body,  who  labour  there;  and  them  who  are  the 
Heart  of  this  Body,  all  that  are  heartily  affected,  and 
declare  actually  that  heartinesse  to  this  action ;  blesse 
them  all  with  a  cheereful  disposition  to  that,  and  blesse 
them  for  that  disposition.  Blesse  it  so  in  this  calme, 
that,  when  the  tempest  comes,  it  may  ride  it  out 
safely ;  blesse  it  so  with  friends  new,  that  it  may 
stand  against  enemies  hereafter.  Prepare  thyself  a 
glorious  haruest  there,  and  giue  us  leaue  to  be  thy 
labourers ;  that  so,  the  number  of  thy  Saints  being 
fulfilled,  wee  may  with  better  assurance  ioyne  in 
that  prayer,  Come,  Lord  lesus,  come  quickly;  and 
so  meet  all  in  that  Kingdome  which  the  Sonne  of 
God  hath  purcliased  for  tb  with  the  inestimable 
price  of  his  incorruptible  blood.  To  which  glorious 
Sonne  of  God,  &c.    Amen  ".' 

It  is  humiliating  to  think,  that,  whilst  such  waa 

*'  DoDiie't  S«niion,  pp.  47—49. 
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the  feithfiil  and  true-hearted  energy  exhibited  by  chap. 
Donn^  and  men  like  him,  the  work  which  they  ' — J—f 
Bought  to  carry  forward  should  have  been  thwarted,  »enmn.  or 
and,  in  the  end,  completely  OTerthrown,  by  factious  Compuj. 
and  designing  members  of  their  own  body,  who 
weakened  them  from  within,  and  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Crown,  which  assailed  them  from  without.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  were  the 
chief  agitators  of  these  unhappy  strifes.  They  were 
supported,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  Mr.  Wrote,  who 
carried  on  an  incessant  war&re  against  the  leading 
officers  of  the  Company,  upon  the  ground  of  their 
receiving  excesEdve  salaries ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  Argal,  now  Sir  Samuel,  who  was  anxious  to 
escape,  if  he  could,  irom  the  account  which  he  had 
yet  fully  to  render  of  his  oppressive  government 
of  Virginia  ".  They  had  the  opportunity  of  frequent 
access  to  the  King's  presence ;  and  found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  fill  his  mind  with  prejudices  against  the 
Council  and  its  proceedings,  as  he  already  entei^ 
tained,  on  person^  and  public  grounds,  a  dislike  of 
its  leading  officers.  Mr.  John  Ferrar,  who  had  filled 
for  some  time  the  office  of  Deputy-Treasurer,  was 
now  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  brother  Nicholas, 
who  shared,  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  the  attacks  which,  from  various 
quarters,  and  in  various  shapes,  were  made  against 
the  Council.  At  length,  in  1633,  CommissionerB 
were  appointed  ander  the  Great  Seal,  to  examine 

*  Stith'i  Hirior;  of  Virginia,  pp.  252  and  276. 
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CHAP,  into  the  state  of  the  Virginia  Colony ;  all  books  and 
' — ■^  records  belonging  to  the  Company  were  forthwith 
sequestered  by  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
Ferrar  was  put  under  arrest  **.  The  Virginia  Council 
courted  the  fullest  enquiry  into  their  conduct;  and 
deputed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Sir  Edward  Sack- 
Till,  Sir  Bobert  Killigrew,  and  Sir  John  Danvers,  to 
assist  the  CommissioQers  in  obtiuning  information 
upon  every  subject  of  enquiry.  Among  the  allega^ 
tions  brought  agtdnst  the  Company,  the  most  impor- 
tant were  those  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Butler,  an 
agent  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  gone  as  Go- 
vemor  to  the  Bermudas;  and  tbence,  after  display- 
ing a  moat  extortionate  and  grasping  spirit,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Vir^nia^";  and  published  the  result  of  his 
observations  in  a  paper,  entitled  *The  unmasked  &ce 
of  oar  Colony  in  Virginia,  as  it  was  in  the  winter  of 
1622  ".'  Deplorable  as  the  condition  of  the  Colony 
then  was,  his  representations  of  its  disorganized  and 
wretched  state  iar  exceeded  the  truth,  as  was  proved 
by  documents  soon  afterwards  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  Sir  Francis  Wyat  and  the  chief  members  of  the 
Coundl  of  State  and  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The 
wish  was  most  sincerely  felt  and  unreservedly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Council  at  home,  that  the  mi- 
nutest scrutiny  should  be  made  into  their  proceed- 
ings and  affiurs;  satisfied,  as  they  were  in  their  own 
minds,  that  they  had  acted  throughout  with  justice^ 


"  Stub's  Hirtoiy  of  Vbginia,  p.        »  ibid.  p.  243. 
2&S.  "  lUd.  pp.  278— 280. 
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and  with  an  unfeigned  desire  to  promote  the  best    chap. 
interests  of  the  Colony.  ■ —  - — ■ 

But  the  work  of  opposition  had  now  gone  too  &r 
to  cease.  In  November,  1623,  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  transmitted  to  the  officers  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  requiring  them  to  convene  a  court  forthwith 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  they  would 
choose  to  surrender  all  their  rights  under  the  existing 
charter,  and  accept  another  which  should  bring  their 
aifiiirs  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction  of 
the  Crown.  They  were  also  informed,  that,  in  de- 
fault of  such  submission,  the  King  was  determined 
to  recall  their  former  charters,  in  such  manner  as 
should  seem  to  him  most  expedient.  Argall  and 
his  party  were  for  obeying  implicitly  the  order  thus 
conveyed  to  them;  but  a  large  majority  supported 
their  officers  in  declaring  resolutely  against  it.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  Deputy-Treasurer  and  others  were 
served  with  a  process  of  Quo  Warranto  out  of  the 
King's  Bench,  calling  upon  them  to  show  by  what 
authority  they  churned  to  exercise  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  a  body  corporate.  And  it  is  no  ordinary 
proof  of  the  zealous  and  disinterested  spirit  which 
animated  Ferrar  and  his  brethren,  that,  when  an 
order  was  passed  that  they  should  conduct  their 
defence  not  at  the  public  charge  of  the  Company, 
but  of  their  own  private  fortunes,  they  were  ready 
to  encounter  the  risk,  and  persevered  in  that  course 
which  justice  and  truth  marked  out'*. 

»  ibi<i.  p.  398— aoo. 
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CHAP.        Whilst  ai&in  were  proceeding  in  this  manner  at 
^^^^^r-*  home,  Harvey  and  Pory,  who  had  heen  sent  out  as 
frZ'^r"'  Commissionere  from  the  Privy  Council  to  Virginia, 
^j*^^"^  arrived  there,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  year  1624; 
P"'»-         and  the  documents,  which  hare  been  abeady  referred 
to,  signed  by  Sir  Francis  Wjai  and  others,  were 
drawn  up  and  laid  before  them.     The  Laws,  also^ 
by  which  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  Council  of 
State  were  regulated,  were  finely  submitted  to  their 
inspection;  and,  in  no  department  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony,  does  any  needfiil  information 
appear  to  have  been  held  back  from  them  ". 
H^^Jf"      The  Lam  of  the  Honse  of  Assembly  consisted  of 
reu^^u.    thirty-five  articleei,  of  which  the  first  seven  related  to 
theChurtb.  jjjg  Church  and  Ministry,  uid,  for  that  cause,  they  are 
here  subjoined.     It  was  enacted  by  them,  *  That,  in 
every  Pluitation,  where  the  people  were  wont  to 
meet  for  the  worship  of  God,  there  should  be  a 
house,  or  room,  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  not 
converted   to  any    temporal   use   whatsoever;  and 
that  a  place  of  burial  be  empaled  and  sequestered, 
only  for  the  burial  of  the  dead:    That  whosoever 
should  absent  himself  from  Divine  Service  any  Sun- 
day, without  an  allowable  excuse,  should  forfeit  a 
pound  of  tobacco,  and  that  he,  who  absented  him- 
self a  month,  should  forfeit  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco : 
That  there  should  be  an  unifonnity  in  the  Church, 
as  near  as  might  be,  both  in  substance  and  circiun- 
stance,  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England; 

"  Ibid.  pp.  S04-.9IS. 
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and  that  all  persons  should  yield  a  ready  obedience  chap. 
to  them,  upon  pain  of  censure:  That  the  22nd  of' — ^ — ' 
March  (the  day  of  the  massacre)  should  be  solemn- 
ized and  kept  holy;  and  that  all  other  holidays 
should  be  observed,  except  when  two  fall  together 
in  the  summer  season,  (the  time  of  their  working 
and  crop,)  when  the  first  only  was  to  be  observed, 
by  reason  of  their  necessities  and  employments: 
That  no  Minister  should  be  absent  from  his  cure 
above  two  months  in  the  whole  year,  upon 
penalty  of  forfeiting  half  his  salary;  and  whosoever 
was  absent  above  four  months,  should  forfeit  his 
whole  salary  and  cure :  That  whosoever  should  dis- 
parage a  Minister,  without  sufficient  proof  to  justify 
his  reports,  whereby  the  minds  of  his  parishioners 
might  be  alienated  from  him,  and  bis  ministry  prove 
the  less  effectual,  should  not  only  pay  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  but  also  should  ask  the  Minister 
forgiveness,  publicly  in  the  congregation:  That  no 
nun  should  dispose  of  any  of  his  tobacco,  before  the 
Minister  was  satisfied,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  his 
part  towards  the  salary ;  and  that  one  man  of  every 
Plantation  should  be  appointed  to  collect  the  Minis- 
ter's salary,  out  of  the  first  and  best  tobacco  and 
eom"; 

If  the  reader  compare  these  Laws  with  those  dted 
at  an  earlier  period  of  this  history  ",  when  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  was  governor  of  the  Colony,  he  vrill  perceive, 
that,  although  still  retaining  in  some  respects  that 

'*  Ibid.  p.  319.  '*  See  pp.  283. 2S4  of  thia  Volnme. 
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CHAP,  severe  ami  arbitrary  character  which  has  been  repre- 
< — ^: — •  sented  as  so  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  their  tone 
is  milder  and  their  principles  more  equitable.  The 
provisions,  also,  which  they  contain  for  securing  the 
proper  attention  of  the  Minister  to  the  duties  of 
his  cure,  indicate  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and  justice, 
which  may  be  in  vain  sought  for  amid  the  articles 
of  the  former  code. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  CommiBsioners    to 
tempt  the  House  of  Assembly  to  surrender  the  rights 
which  they  possessed  under  their  charter ;  but  without 
effect.    Their  proceedings  throughout  were  distin- 
guished by  the  most  un&ir  spirit ;  and,  although  no 
record  is  to  be  found  of  the  report  which  they  made 
upon  their  return  home,  it  was,  most  probably,  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  King  to  hasten  the 
measures  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  contem- 
plating ". 
PMiiLm  to       The  Company  at  home,  meanwhile,  satisfied  that 
c^i^°  justice  was  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  King  and 
'"  his  ministers,  addressed  a  Petition  to  the  House  of 

Commons,  setting  forth  the  great  advantages  which 
they  had  had  in  view  when  they  settled  the  Virginia 
Colony;  the  first  of  which  is  declared  to  have  been  'the 
conversion  of  the  Savages  to  Christianity,  and  esta- 
blishing the  first  Colony  of  the  Beformed  Eeligion.' 
The  Petition  next  states  the  successes  and  disasters 
they  had  met  with,  and  their  inability  to  remedy 
the  evils  under  which  they  laboured ;  and  concludes 

■'  Ibid.  pp.  316.  317.  and  328. 
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by  pmying  that  the  House  would  take  into  their  *"*^''- 
careful  consideration  the  particulara  of  their  case,  ' — ■ — ' 
which  would  be  submitted  to  them  by  such  members 
of  the  King's  Council  of  Virginia  as  had  also  seats 
in  that  House  ".  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Parliament,  was  entrusted  with  the  chief 
management  of  all  matters  connected  with  this  Peti- 
tion. The  House,  after  some  opposition,  received 
it;  and  referred  it  to  a  Committee,  before  whom 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  Couocil,  who  had  seats 
in  the  House,  were  authorized  to  bring  all  such 
particulars  as  they  were  cognizant  of,  touching  the 
four  chief  points  of  grievance,  namely,  the  oppression 
exercised  in  the  importation  of  tobacco ;  the  con- 
tract made  between  the  Company  and  the  Govern- 
ment; the  proceedings  of  the  Commissionera ;  and 
the  measures  which  had  since  been  adopted.  The 
late  period  of  the  Session  at  which  these  matters 
were  introduced,  prevented  tbe  full  and  adequate 
investigation  of  each  question.  The  fu^t  of  them 
was  the  only  one  which  -waa  satis&ctorily  arranged ; 
and  that  mainly  through  the  assistance  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  who  thus  proved  his  devotion  even  to  the 
last. 

Before  any  further  hearing  or  redress  could  be  Thcviijitiii 
obtained,  respecting  other  acts  of  iiyustice  committed  diNDtni. 
against  the  Company,  their   charter  was   formally 
cancelled  by  judgment  given  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  agunst  them  in  Trinity  Term,  1624.     This 

"  Ibid.  pp.  924r-32«. 
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CHAP.  Dras  followed,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  a  proclamation, 
' — • — '  which  forbade  the  holding  of  aaj  more  meetmgt  of 
the  Company  at  Fenar's  house ;  and  an  order  was 
passed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Lord  President  and 
others  of  the  Frivj  Comicil  should  meet,  with  a 
certain  number  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  at  tite 
bouse  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  aflSiirs  of  the  Colony,  ontil  some  perma- 
nent arrangement  could  be  efi^ted  '^  A  Commis- 
sion, onder  the  Great  Seal,  was  issued,  in  August  in 
the  same  year,  continuing  Sir  Frands  Wyat  in  the 
Government,  and  Yeardley  and  West  and  others  in  the 
Council  of  Virginia  " ;  but,  before  King  James  could 
reaJize  any  of  those  schemes  by  which  doubtlera  be 
hoped  to  nutnifest  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  own 
counsels,  death  put  an  end  to  his  career.  On  the 
twenty-seTonth  of  March,  1 625,  began  the  disastrous 
reign  of  his  successor. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  by  those  who  had 
laboured  so  long  and  feitbfuUy  for  the  welfere  of 
England's  first  Colony,  to  recover  the  rights  thus 
unjustly  wrested  from  their  hands.  They  found  it 
hopeless  to  resist  any  longer  the  combined  assaults 
of  fraud,  corruption,  and  violence.  They  had  ex- 
pended, out  of  their  own  private  fortunes,  more 
than  an  hundred  thousand  pounds;  they  were 
Bufiering,   also,  in  their  own  persons,  ail  the  evils 


"  Ibid.  pp.  329,  330. 

men'    Political     Annals,   p.   I>^  j  "  Hym.   if'ffid.   zvii.  618;   and 

Smith's  Hifltorjof  Virginia,!).  I6S;  Hazard's  Hittoricat  CoUectioiis,  i. 

Rym. Fffid.  xvii.  609 -.  and  Hazard'a  "°' 
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which  an  adverse  and  ahsolute  authority  could  heap  chap. 
upon  them.  The  law  gave  them  ao  redress ;  for  ' — J — ' 
the  law  VM  not  then,  as  now,  administered  by 
free  and  independent  judges.  The  records  of  their 
own  proceedings  could  not  be  published;  for  the 
hand  of  despotic  power  had  laid  its  grasp  upon 
them.  Moreover,  the  leaders  who  had  so  long 
cheered  them  onwards  to  the  struggle,  were  soon 
parted  irom  them.  Southampton, — whose  early 
years  had  been  stained  by  a  share  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  by  other  acts  of 
rashness,  now  forgotten  amid  those  more  prominent 
and  pleasing  records  of  his  life,  which  proclaim  ' 
him  the  generous  patron  of  Shakspeare^,  and  the 
intrepid  champion  of  Virginia, — died  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  which  had  witnessed  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Company".  A  very  few  years  more 
beheld  Sandys  also  numbered  with  the  dead ;  and 
Ferrar, — although  his  life  was  prolonged  throughout 
more  than  half  of  the  reign  of  King  Charies  the 
First, — returned  no  more  to  the  turmoil  of  secular 
pursuits ;  but  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  heavenly 
Master,  aa  an  ordained  Minister  of  His  Church,  that 
piety  and  zeal  which  hitherto  had  been  confined  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Virginia  Company  *'. 

"  The  reider  can  acarcelj  fail  tributs   is  pud  to  Southampton') 

to  remember  the  tnuiDer  in  which  cbanicter    by    Camden,    in    hit 

Sbak^peare  cipresse*  his  gratitude  Britannia. 

to  the  Eul  of  Southampton  in  the  "  Stith'i  History,  &c.  p.  381 . 

dedication  to  bia  poems  of  Tenus  "  Theae  three   men  are  thus 

and    Adonis,    and   the   Rape  of  described    in    Feckard's    Life  of 

Lucrece.     A  yet  mora  important  Fernir :  '  Lord  Southampton,  oele- 
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CBAp.  It  is  impossible  to  take  even  the  most  bBiiBient 
J^f— ^  glance  at  the  miiUBtrations  of  this  holy  man,  and  not 
^<™'-  record  the  &ithfulnes8  and  zcsl  with  which  he  was 
animated.  Sach  a  spirit  had  distinguished  him  from 
boyhood.  His  career  atCambridge  gave  farther  tok^is 
of  it ;  and  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ( 1 6 1 3),  he 
left  England  in  the  train  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
after  her  marriage  with  Frederic,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
the  farewell  letter,  written  by  him  to  his  &mily, 
and  found  in  his  study  a  few  days  alter  he  was  gone^ 
exhibits  most  touching  and  persuasiTe  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  his  young  heart  had  been  sanctified 
by  the  grace  of  God  **.  Thus,  likewise,  when  from 
Germany  he  bent  his  conne  for  Italy,  and  prosecuted 
his  studies  in  Venice,  Padua,  and  Rome,  it  was  an 
advancement  in  holiness,  not  less  than  in  learning, 
which  made  him  in  every  city  a  bright  example. 
It  gave  an  increase  of  strength  and  energy  to  each 
faculty  of  his  nature ;  so  that,  leaving  Italy  for  Spain, 
he  could  heroically  encotmter  and  surmount  the 
dangers  which  beset  him,  as  he  travelled,  alone  and 
on  foot,  through  the  wild  and  mountainous  regions 
which  lay  between  Madrid  and  St  Sebastian's.  From 
that  port  he  set  sail  for  England;  and,  after  an 
absence  of  five  years  {1618),  returned  to  his  &ther's 
house,   that  he  might  devote   to  his  family,  his 


bnted  for  wiidom,  eloquence,  and  Wordsworth't  Eccle*.  Kognfihf, 

nreet    deportment;    Sir    Edwin  i*.  151. 

Ssudya,  for  great  knowledfre  and  **  Ferrar'a  Life,  at  aiip.  it.  126, 

tntegritv  ;  and   Nicliolai    Ferrar,  127. 

for  won'derful  abititiaa,  unireari«d  **  Ibid.  132—146. 

diligence,  and  the  alrictcst  virtue.' 
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country,  and  his  God,  the  gifts  and  graces  of  his  chap. 
ripening  manhood.  His  ftither,  who  bore  the  same  ' — ■^ 
Christian  name  with  himself  and  his  elder  brother 
John,  were  merchants  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
had,  for  a  aeries  of  years,  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  chief  seats  of  commerce  known  in 
that  day  ^,  To  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  his  own 
association  in  the  same  enterprises.  His  elder  brother 
already  occapied  the  post  of  King's  Counsel  for  the 
plantation  of  Virginia ;  and  the  great  ball  and  other 
rooms  of  his  father's  house  were  used  for  the  weekly 
and  daily  meetings  of  the  Virginia  Council.  The 
younger  Ferrar,  therefore,  was  soon  constrained  to 
abandon  the  design  which  he  had  once  cherished  of 
making  the  University  of  Cambridge  his  abode; 
and,  upon  the  elevation  of  his  brother  to  the  rank 
of  Deputy-Governor,  succeeded  him  in  the  office 
of  Counsel.  He  continued,  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  to  discharge  its  duties;  during  which  period 
his  father  died,  bequeathing  a  sum  of  money,  as  has 
been  already  stated  '^  for  the  education  of  the  native 
children  of  Virginia,  and  charging  his  son  Nicholas 
to  carry  his  intention  into  efibct  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  162'2,  the  very  time  which  witnessed 
the  dreadful  massacre  of  Opechancanough,  Ferrar 
was  summoned  to  succeed  his  brother,  as  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Virginia  Company.  The  adverse 
influence  of  Gondomar,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made"',  was  then  at  its  height,  in  conse- 

"  Ibid.  117  and  140.  i  Sec  p.  326  of  this  Volume. 

*  See  p.  Sis  of  thU  Volume. 
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CHAP,  quence  of  the  intended  marriage  with  the  Prince  of 
' — -^ — '  Wales  with  a  Princess  of  the  reigning  bmilj  of 
Spain.  But  Fenar  held  on  his  course,  undismayed 
b;  the  threats,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  artifices, 
whereby  his  enemies  sought  to  turn  him  froio  it. 
And,  foreseeing  that  they  would  not  scruple  to 
possess  themselves,  by  means  however  violent  and 
unlawful,  of  the  documents  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany which  were  in  his  custody,  he  had  caused  them 
to  be  all  copied,  and  attested  copies  to  be  carefully 
preserved  ".  But  his  fidelity,  diligence,  and  precau- 
tion were  all,  as  it  seemed,  in  vain.  The  blow  was 
struck ;  and  the  plans,  which  Ferrar  had  formed  for 
the  future  welfare  of  Virginia,  were  scattered  to  the 
winds.  There  was  a  time  when  he  had  entertained 
the  design  of  leaving  England  and  settling  in  that 
province,  that  he  might  devote  his  remaining  years 
to  the  work  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity. 
He  had  spoken  fiilly  and  frequently  upon  this  sub- 
ject to  that  zealous  and  &ithful  clergyman,  Mr. 
Copeland,  whose  efforts  to  promote  the  same  object 
have  been  already  mentioned  *' ;  and  had  found  in 
him  a  fellow-labourer  as  eager  as  himself,  to  ent«r 
upon  the  enterprise.  'If  he  should  do  so,'  said 
Copeland  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  others,  '  I  will 
never  forsake  him,  but  wait  upon  him  in  that  glo- 
rious work  **.'     But  the  design  was  never  realized. 

"•  Ibid.  pp.  169—171.     Thew  »  See    pp.   31fi.  836   of  tlu« 

p^era  were  consi^ed  by  Fer»r  Volnme. 

to  the  charge  of  the  DoraetbinUyi  "  Femr's  Life,  Qt  sup.  iv.  153. 

but,  unforturutelf,  no   trace    of  In  thii  pasMge  Mr.  Copeland  is 

them  can  now  be  found.  described  m  '  a  miniitor  in  the  So- 
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It  was  the  will  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  chap. 
that  his  fiiithful  servant  should  proclaim  the  word,  '  -  ' 
and  dispense  the  ordinances  of  grace,  not  in  a 
foreign,  but  in  his  native,  land.  In  1626,  Ferrar 
was  ordained  Deacon  hj  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  St 
Darid's,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  his  old  tutor 
at  Clare  Hall,  Dr.  Lindset;  and  forthwith  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  parish  of  Little  Gidding,  in 
the  county  of  Huntingdon  ".  From  that  period  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1637  '\ 
he  gave  himself  up  to  those  duties,  with  an  ardour 
and  sted&stness  of  devotion  which  the  world  has 
never  seen  surpassed ".  It  forms  no  part  of  the 
present  work  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  economy 
which  he  then  established  in  his  house  and  in  the 
church;  still  less  can  it  be  required  to  enter  into 
any  explanation  of  the  personal  austerities,  exercised 
by  himself  and  the  members  of  his  &mily, — austeri- 
ties not  exceeded,  as  his  biographer  justly  observes, 
by  the  severest  orders  of  monastic  institutions.  It 
is  clear  that  such  rigorous  observances  were  not 
required  by  that  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  of 


men  Uandi,  who  wu  a  worthy  HenricoCollege.in  ViIgiDi■(^lell- 
mul,aIldzealouBfo^  theconveraion  tioned  at  p.  936  of  this  Volume), 
of  the  infidel  aativei  in  America.'  and    tha   intimate    coDQexion    of 
I  cannot  help  tbinyngr,  that  there  Virginia  at  that  time  witli  the  So- 
h  an  error  in  the  first  part  of  thig  men   Inlands,  led  Feckard,   as    I 
deacriptioti ;    for    the    earlf   hia-  believe,  to  confound  the  names  of 
tones  of  the  Somers  Islands  make  the  two  Colonies, 
no  mention  wliatever  of  Copeland's  "  Ibid.  p.  174. 
name ;  and  the   enauio^  chapter  "  Walton,  in  hii  Life  of  Her- 
trill  shot*,  that,  had  he  been  there,  bert,  assig-ns  the  date  of  Ferrar'a 
it  wu  sani»l,v  possible  that  the  death  to  the  year  1639. 
fact  ahould  have  been  unnoticed.  "  Ibid.  pp.  174 — 200.    See  also 
The  appointmeut  of  C<^land  to  Macdonough's  Life  of  Ferrw. 
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which  Ferrar  was  an  ordained  minister;  and  the 
--  exaction  of  them  upon  his  part,  may  therefore  hare 
been  justly  disapproved  of  by  many  who  loved  and 
shared  the  piety  which  prompted  them.  There  is 
reason  also  to  think  that  his  own  life  was  shortened 
by  the  hardships  of  fest  and  vi^l  which  he  endured. 
But,  blessed  be  the  memory  of  this  holy  man !  And 
praised  be  the  name  of  God,  who,  in  a  day  of  trouble 
and  rebuke,  caused  the  burning  light  of  his  example 
to  shine  upon  the  land  ! 

The  remembrance  of  the  American  Colonies  was 
not  altogether  banished  from  Ferrar's  mind,  amid 
the  incessant  labours  of  his  [^rochial  cure.  A  few 
years  before  his  own  death,  hearing  of  the  illness  of 
another  devoted  minister  of  the  Church,  whose  spirit 
was  congenial  with  his  own, — the  sainted  Geoige 
Herbert, — ^he  dispatched  from  his  house  of  Gidding 
Hall  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Dnncon,  to 
see  Herbert,  and  assure  him  that  he  wanted  not  daily 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Upon  the  arrival  of  this 
messenger  at  Bemerton,  Herbert  raised  himself  from 
his  pallet ;  and,  after  enquiring  after  Ferrar  abd  the 
course  of  his  life,  desired  Duncon  to  pray  with  him. 
'  What  prayers?'  asked  Duncon.  To  which  Herbert 
answered,  '  O,  Sir,  the  prayers  of  my  mother,  the 
Church  of  England ;  no  other  prayers  are  equal  to 
them.  But  at  this  time,  I  beg  of  you  to  pray  only 
the  Litany,  for  I  am  weak  and  faint".'  Before 
Duncon's  final  departure  from  Bemerton,  Herbert 
gave  to  him  the  manuscript  of  his  own  precious 

»*  Walion'a  Life  of  Heriwrl,  pp.  244,  246. 
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poems,  and  said :  '  Sir,  I  pray  thee  deliver  this  little  chap. 
book  to  my  dear  brother  Ferrar,  and  tell  him,  he  • — .- — ■ 
shall  find  in  it  a  picture  of  the  many  spiritual  con- 
flicts that  have  passed  betwixt  God  and  my  soul, 
before  I  could  subject  mine  to  the  will  of  Jesus, 
my  Master;  in  whose  service  I  have  now  found 
perfect  freedom.  Desire  him  to  read  it;  and  then, 
if  he  can  think  it  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  any 
dejected  poor  soul,  let  it  be  made  public ;  if  not, 
let  him  bum  it ;  for  I  and  it  are  less  than  the  least 
of  God's  mercies  '*.'  A  few  days  afterwards,  George 
Herbert  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

This  well-known  passage  in  Herbert's  Life  has 
been  brought  to  the  reader's  recollection,  because  it 
is  connected  with  an  act  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  the  feelings  with 
which  he  still  looked  towards  America.  In  the 
last  of  the  poems  thus  delivered  into  his  hands,  is 
one,  entitled,  *  The  Church  Militant,'  in  which,  tracing 
her  visible  progress  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
Herbert  thus  writes : — 

'  ReligioD  stantU  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
Il««dj  to  pus  to  the  Americiu  itrtnd.' 

And,  again, 

'  Then  Bhall  R«ligiaD  to  Aoierio  flee  ; 
They  have  their  times  of  Gospel,  ev'n  as  we. 
My  God,  thou  dost  prepare  Tor  them  a  way. 
By  ouTjing  first  their  gold  from  them  away : 
For  ^Id  and  grace  did  never  yet  agree ; 
Religion  always  ndes  with  poverty. 

'     "  Ibid.  p.  250. 
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We  think  we  rob  tbem,  bnt  we  fob  tatim  -, 
We  an  more  poor,  and  thej  toon  rich  hf  thti. 
UtOQ  wilt  nrvage  their  qnurel ;  making  grace. 
To  pay  our  debti,  and  leaTe  odt  andent  place 
To  go  to  th«n,  while  that,  which  now  their  nation. 
Bat  lend*  to  in,  thall  be  our  de«oUti<m.' 

AVheo  Ferrar  sent  the  book  which  contained  this 
and  other  poems  to  Cambridge,  to  be  licensed  for 
the  press,  the  Vice-Chancellor  insisted  upon  the 
erasure  of  the  two  first  lines  which  we  have  quoted. 
It  may  be  thought,  that,  if  thej  were  open  to  objec- 
tion, the  second  passage  might  also  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  censure ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  Ferrar 
was  resolute  in  retaining  the  lines;  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  length  yielded  to  his  wishes,  express- 
ing great  admiration  for  Herbert,  bnt  adding,  also, 
that  he  hoped  the  world  would  not  take  him  t«  be 
an  inspired  prophet  '*. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said,  with  truth,  I  think,  that 
Ferrw,  when  he  rescued  these  lines  from  the  censor's 
condemnation,  was  influenced  only  by  a  blind  deter- 
mination to  preserve  whatsoever  his  departed  friend 
had  written.  There  must  have  been  present  to  his 
mind  a  conviction  much  stronger  than  any  which 
the  impulses  of  kindly  affection  could  have  wrought. 
The  prospect  of  troubles  at  that  moment  quickly 
gathering  around  the  sanctuary  of  Christ  in  our  own 
country,  divisions  mnltiplying,  and  brother  lifting 
up  his  hand  against  brother,  might  well  have  per- 
suaded Fenar  that  the  image  of  Religion  fleeing 
thence  in  confusion  to  another  clime,  was  not  the 

•<  Ibid.  pp.  SSO,  251. 
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mere  coinage  of  the  poet's  bnun,  but  an  actual  and  chap. 
present  reality.  And,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  ' — ^ — ' 
exertions  which  be  and  other  &ithful  citizens  had 
made  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
in  the  Western  world;  the  pains  which  they  had 
taken  to  secure  for  their  brethren  who  resorted 
thither  every  spiritual  birthright;  the  firmness  with 
which  they  had  resisted  the  unjust  encroachments 
of  the  oppressor ;  and  the  prayers  and  exhortations 
which  they  had  nrged  in  behalf  of  those  who  were 
seeking  to  establish  themselves  in  those  distant 
provinces;  we  can  understand  the  reasons  which 
cheered  Ferrar  with  the  belie£  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  enemies  by  whom  she  was  oppressed, 
the  Church  of  Christ  would  not  perish,  but  find, 
upon  'the  American  strand,*  that  resting-place 
which  in  England  seemed  about  to  be  denied  her. 
The  seed  which  had  been  scattered  abroad  was  "  in- 
corruptible," even  "the  word  of  God,  which  liveth 
and  abideth  for  ever  ".  And,  mysterious  though  it 
be,  that  the  husbandman  who,  we  believe,  was  pre- 
eminent in  patience,  and  zeal,  and  diligence,  should 
not  have  been  permitted  to  receive  the  fruit  of  his 
labours,  yet  we  record  gratefully  the  faithfulness 
with  which  he  strove  to  woric  in  God's  vride  harvest- 
field,  and  the  unquestioning  humility  with  which  he 
committed  his  "  way  unto  the  Lord,"  and  trusted  in 
His  promise,  knowing  that  He  would  "  bring  it  to 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

BEHAININO    NOTICES   OF    THE   BERMUDAS    AND    NEW- 
POnNDLAND,   IN   JAMES   THE   FIBSt'B    REIGN. 

A.  D.     1611—1625. 

The  Bermudu  included  in  the  third  Vir^nia  chaner,  1611-13— Tha 
Somen- Islsudi  Compan;  formed — Richard  Hore,  fint  GoTernor, 
1612— Rev.  Hr.  Keath— Article*  drawn  up  and  lubacnbed  by  the 
Colony — Keath's  hatt;  conduct — Church  built ;  and  a  lecond  dei^ 
gyman,  Mr.  Hues,  arrives — Six  monthly  Governora  appointed  in 
16IS,  after  Hore'g  departure — Captain  Tuckar,  Goremor  in  1616 — 
Succeeded  by  Captain  Butler,  in  1619 — Unaatisfactory  conduct  of 
the  clergy  —  Nicholai  Ferrer,  Deput j-Treaaurer  ;  and  Barnard, 
Governor — The  Cotnpanj  dissolved  in  1624 — Notice  oT  Tfa^iiua 
and  the  Somers-Ialei,  in  Lord  Ctiaucellor  Bacon'a  speech — Bacon't 
views  wilfa  respect  to  colonization — The  necessity  of  Bishop* 
watching  over  the  Colonial  Churches  involved  in  his  stalemeota — 
BapAn,  a  member  of  the  Company  for  the  Colony  in  Newfoundland, 
in  1610 — Terms  of  the  Patent — Whitboume's  Discourse  on  New- 
fbundlsnd — His  description  of  its  fisheries  in  I61S — His  kindly  feeling 
towsrds  the  iistives — Letter  from  the  Privy  Coundl  to  the  Arch- 
bishop* of  Canterbnry  and  Yorii,  in  16S1 — Colony  planted  at  Avalon, 
by  Sir  Geoige  Calvert,  the  firat  Lord  Baltimore — Present  dum*  of 
Newfoundland  upon  England's  sympathy. 

CHAP.   Before  the  history  of  Virginia,  under  the  succes- 

^1^^^—-'  sors  of  James  the  First,  is  resumed,  the    reader's 

lioi--       attention  is  directed  to  the  progress  which  English 

Colonization  had  made  elsewhere,  during  the  reign 

of  that  monarch.    And,   first,  —  inasmuch  as   the 

subject  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Vir- 
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^nia, — let  ub  notioe  briefly  what  had  been  passing    chap. 
in  the  Bennudas.  — . — • 

.  The  position  of  these  Islands  in  the  Atlantic, — 
the  shipwreck  which  Gat^  and  Somers  had  suffered 
there,  whilst  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  in  1609, — ■ 
their  sojourn  upon  the  coast  for  ten  months, — their 
departure,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  for  Vir- 
ginia, in  two  rude  cedar  vessels  which  the  timber  of 
the  Islands  furnished, — the  return  of  Somers  thither, 
after  a  short  interval,  to  obtain  provisions  for  the 
settlement  at  James  Town, — and  his  death,  in  1611, 
whilst  he  was  striving  to  accomplish  the  work  en- 
trusted to  him, — ^have  all  been  related  in  a  former 
chapter.  It  was  also  there  stated,  that,  after  the 
death'  of  Somers,  two  of  the  party  remained  in  the 
Islands^  with  a  runaway  criminal  of  the  former  crew ; 
and  that  the  nephew  of  Somers,  with  the  rest  who 
were  under  his  rommand,  proceeded  to  England, 
carrying  with  them  the  body  of  their  brave  leader 
from  the  spot  which,  even  to  this  hour,  has  retained 
the  appellation  of  both  his  names  '. 

The' description  which  the  younger  Somers  gave,  ^J*'?^'" 
upon  his  return,  of  the  productions  and  beauty  of  vi^oi* 
the  Islands,  did  not  at  first  meet  with  credit ;  but,  at  '6'i-2-' 
length,  an   hundred   and   twenty  members   of  the 
Virginia  Company  were  encouraged  to  plant  a  settle- 
ment there.     The  authority  granted  to  them  under 
their  charter,  then  existing,  did  not  extend  to  a  fur- 
ther distance  from  the  American  coast  than  an  hun- 

<  Se«|>.a68ofthiB  Volume.. 
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dred  miles.  They  procured,  therefore,  fresh  Letters 
-'  Patent,  dated  the  twelfth  of  March,  1611-2,  which 
granted  to  the  Treasurer,  uid  the  Virginia  Company, 
*all  and  singular  those  Islands,  whateoever,  situate 
and  being  in  any  part  of  the  Ocean  Seas,  within 
three  hundred  leagues'  of  the  coast  already  as- 
signed to  them,  'and  being  within  or  between  the 
one  and  fortieth  and  thirtieth  degrees  of  Northerly 
Latitude  *.' 
"  As  soon  as  these  Letters  Patent  were  obtained, 
the  Virginia  Company  sold  the  Bermudas  to  those 
members  of  their  body  who  were  desirous  of  em- 
barking in  the  enterprise;  and  a  distinct  Sodety 
was  forthwith  constituted,  under  the  name  of  the 
Somers  Islands  Company,  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith  as 
their  Treasurer'. 

In  the  summer  of  1613,  Mr.  Richard  More,  to 
whom  had  been  entrusted  the  government  of  the 
plantation  about  to  be  established  in  these  Islands, 
reached  his  destination,  with  a  party  of  sixty  men. 
The  three  Enghshmen,  who  had  been  left  there, 
gave  an  eager  welcome  to  their  countrymen,  hoping 
that  they  might  turn  quickly  to  their  own  profit 
some  treasure  of  ambergris  which  they  had  al- 
ready found  among  the  rocks.  But  this  supposed 
treasure  proved  their  bane :  for,  in  their  desire  to 
keep   the  possession  of  it  a   secret,   a   iraudolent 

'  The  whole  of  thU  third  char-  the    Lotterie«   which    hsre   been 

ter  is  pvea  at  length  in  the  Ap-  mentiooed  at  p.  270  of  thia   Vo- 

pendix  to  Stilh's  Historr  of  Vir*  lume. 

^nia.     It   containa  a  clause  em-  *  Stilh'a    Hiatorj   of   Tir^nia, 

powering   the  Company  to   bold  pp.  126,  127. 
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scheme  was  contrived  between  them  and  som^  of   chap. 
More's  party,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  value  --.y -* 
of  the  material  was  forfeited,  and  their  own  Uvea 
brought  into  jeopardy  *. 

Several  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  history 
of  this  Colony  of  the  desire  to  make  the  influence  of 
the  Church  coincident  with  its  first  establishment : 
bat  this  desire  was,  in  a  great  measure,  frustrated 
by  circumstances  which  shall  be  briefly  noticed. 

A  clergyman,  named  Keatb,  accompanied  the  party  Rar.  Mr. 
under  More's  command ;  and,  unhappily,  he  was  not 
endued  with  the  wise,  and  gentle,  and  conciliatory 
spirit  of  him  who  had  sastained  and  guided  the  first 
settlers  of  James  Town ;  or  with  the  Bted&atness 
and  patience  of  that  second  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  who, — sharing  the  dLsasters  of  Gates  and 
Somers  in  these  very  Islands, — had  been  the  first  to 
proclaim  upon  their  shores  the  message  of  his 
Divine  Master.  Of  that  message  the  Englishmen, 
who  now  set  foot  upon  the  same  shores,  were  not 
unmindful ;  and,  in  the  original  narrative  of  their 
proceedings,  occurs  the  following  testimony  to  the 
feet,  on  the  day  of  their  arrival':  *As  soone  as 
wee  had  landed  all  our  company,  we  went  all  to 
praier,  and  gsue  thankes  vnto  the  Lord  for  our  safe 
arriual! ;  and  whilest  wee  were  at  praier,  wee  saw  our 
three  men  come  rowing  downe  to  vs,  the  sight  of 
whom  did  much  reioice  vs ;  so  they  welcomming  vs, 

*  The  staty  is  m  interesting    Smith's  Hiitoiy  of  Vir^Dia,  pp. 
one,  ud  told  at  length  in  the  oar-    1 76—1 78. 
ntive  of   Richard    Norwood    id        *  Julj  II,  1612. 
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cgAP.    and  wee  the  like  to  diem  againe,  we  sung  a  PBalme, 
— ■- — '  and  praised  the  Lord  for  our  safe  meeting,  and  went 

to  supper  V 
ArtidM  In  less  than  a  month  after  their  arrival,  the  fol- 

«nd  tub.  lowing  Articles  were  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by 
iheCoionj.  Morc  and  his  party.  They  form  a  very  remarkable 
document ;  and,  for  that  caus^  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  place  them  at  length  before  the  reader.  They 
are  entitled,  '  The  Articles  which  Master  B.  More, 
Oouemour  Deputie  of  the  Sommer  Hands,  pro- 
pounded to  the  Company  that  were  with  him  to  be 
subscribed  unto,  which  both  he  and  they  subscribed 
the  second  of  August,  in  his  house.  Anno  161?, 
which  about  the  same  time  he  sent  into  England,  to 
the  Worshipfull  Company  of  the  Aduenturors. 

'  Wee,  who  haue  here  vnder  subscribed  our  names, 
being  by  the  great  goodnesee  of  God  safely  arriued 
at  theSommer  Hands,  with  purpose  here  to  inhabite, 
doe  hereby  promise  and  binds  ourselues  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  seuerall  Articles  hereafter  follow- 
ing, and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  most  glorious 
God,  who  hath  in  mercy  brought  vs  hither. 

*  First,  We  doe  feitbfully  promise,  and  by  these 
presents  solemnly  binde  ourselues  euer  more  to  wor- 
ship that  aforesaid  only  true  and  euerliuing  God, 
who  hath  made  the  Heauens,  and  the  EWth,  the 
Sea,  and  all  that  therein  is,  and .  that  according  to 
those  rules  that  are  prescribed  in  his  most  holy 
Word,  and  euer  to  continue  in  that  iaith  into  tlie 


■  Purcbu,  iv.  I7M. 
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which  wee  were  baptised  in  the  Church  of  England,    chap. 
and  to  stand  in  defence  of  the   same  against  all ' — -^ — ' 
Atheists,  Papists,  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  and  all 
other  Heretikes  and  Sectaries  whatsoeuer,  dissenting 
from"  the  said  Word  and  Faith. 

'  Secondly,  ■  because  the  keeping  of  the  Sabboth 
day  holy  is.  that  wherein  a  principall  part  of  God'a 
worship  dotb  consist,  and-is  aa  it  were  the  key  of  all 
the  parts  thereof  wee .  do  therefore,  in  the  presence 
aforesaid,  promise,  That  wee  will  set  apart  all  our 
owne  labours  and  imployinents  on'  that  day,  vnlesse 
it  be  those  that  be  of  meere  necessitie,  much  more 
vaine'and  vniruitfiill  practises,  and  apply  ourselues 
to  the  hearing  of  God's  Word,  Prayer,  and  all  other 
exercises  of  Religion  in  his  Word  required,  to  the 
vttermost  of  our  power. 

'Thirdly,  Seeing  the  true  worship  of  God  and 
holy  life  cannot  be  seuered,  we  doe  therefore  pro- 
mise, in  the  presence  aforesaid.  That  to  the  vtter^ 
most  of  our  power  we  will  llue  together  in  doing 
that  which  is  iust  both  towards  God  and  Man,  and 
in  particular  we  will  forbeare  to  take  the  most 
holy  jiame  of  God  in  vaine,  in  ordinary  swearing  by 
it  or  any  other  thing,  or  by  scoffing,  or  vaine  abusing 
of  his  most  holy  Word,  or  to  vse  cursing,  or  filthy 
speeches,  or  any  other  thing  forbidden  in  God's 
most  holy  Word,  as  also  to  line  together  without 
stealing  one  from  another,  or .  quarrelling  one  with 
another,  or  slandering  one  of  another:  .And  to 
auoide  all  things  that  stand  not  with  the  good 
estate-  of  a  Ghristian  Church  and   well  gouemed 
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CHAP.   CommoDwealth,  and  to  embrace  the  contt&ry,  as 

"— v^  Justice,  and  Peace,  Loue,  and  all  other  things  that 

stand  with  the  good  and  comfort  of  Societie. 

'Fourthly,  Whereas  we  are  here  together  ferre 
remote  from  our  natiue  soile  of  England,  and  yet 
are  indeed  the  natuiall  subiects  of  our  most  Boyall 
and  gracious  King  lames  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
&c  We  doe  therefore  in  the  presence  aforesaid, 
solemnly  promise  euermore  to  continue  the  loyall 
subiects  of  our  said  Soueraigne  King,  his  Heires  and 
Successors,  and  neuer  to  reuolt  &om  him,  or  them, 
vnto  any  other  whatsoeuer,  but  euermore  to  acknow- 
ledge his  Supreme  Gouemmect. 

'  Fifthly,  Whereas  wee  were  sent  hither  by  diners 
Aduenturers  of  the  Citie  of  London,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Bealme  of  England,  wee  doe  here,  in  the 
presence  aforeswd,  promise  to  vse  all  diligence  for 
the  good  of  the  Plantation,  and  not  to  purloyne  or 
imbesell  any  of  the  prohibited  commodities  out  of 
the  generall  estate ;  but  to  vse  all  faithfiilnesse,  as  it 
becommeth  Christians  to  doe,  as  also  to  bee  obedient 
to  all  such  Gouemour  or  Gouemours,  or  their  De- 
putie  or  Deputies,  as  are,  or  shall  be  by  them  sent 
to  goueme  vs :  As  also  to  yeeld  all  reuerence  to- 
wardes  the  Ministery  or  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  sent, 
or  to  be  sent. 

'  Sixthly  and  lastly.  Wee  doe  here,  in  the  prMence 
aforesaid,  promise,  the  Lord  assisting  us,  that,  if  at 
any  time  hereafter,  any  forrain  power  shaU  attempt 
to  put  Ts  out  of  this  our  lawfoll  possession,  not 
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cowardly  to  yeeld  vp  the  sam^  but  manfully  to  fight    chap. 
as  true  Englishmen,  for  the  defence  of  the  Conmion- ' — -^ — ' 
wealth  we  liue  in,  and  Gospel  wee  professe,  and  that 
whiles  we  haue  breath  wee  wiU  not  yeeld  to  any  that 
shall  inuade  ts  vpon  any  conditions  whatsoeuer '.' 

It  had  been  a  fasppy  thing  for  this  in&nt  Colony,  if  K«ith'i 
the  resolutions  set  forth  in  the  above  Articles  had  •!>»(. 
been  ftithfiilly  observed  by  those  who  subscribed 
them.  But  differences  soon  broke  out,  and  were 
fomented,  in  a  quarter  where  such  provocation  ought 
least  to  have  been  expected.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  More  might  too  rigorously  have  exacted  from 
others  the  labour  which  be  was  forward  to  endure 
in  his  own  person ;  for  we  read,  that,  having  fitted 
up  some  small  cabins  of  palmeto  leaves  for  bis  wife 
and  &mily,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  St  George's 
Town,  he  forthwith  set  about  the  erection  of  several 
forts;  and,  that,  'although  he  was  but  a  carpenter, 
he  was  an  excellent  artist  and  good  gunner,  very 
witty  and  industrious.'  In  mounting  these  forts  with 
the  ordnance  which  he  had ',  and  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  building  houses  and  raising  com,  he  kept 
'his  men,*  it  is  said,  'somewhat  hard  at  worke;' 
whereupon  'Master  Keath,  his  Minister, — were  it 
by  the  secret  prouocatjon  of  some  drones,  that  grew 
weary  of  their  taskes,  or  his  afieetion  to  popularity 
is  not  certfun^ — ^begins  to  tax  the  Gouemour  in  the 


I  Pun!hu,iT.  1795. 

•  Two  of  tbew  piecM  of  ord- 
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CHAP.   Pulpit,  bee  did  grinde  the  &ce8  of  the  poorer  oppres»- 

> — y— '  ing  hiB  Christian  brethren  with  Pharaoh's  taxes. 
More,  finding  this,  in  short  time,  might  breed  iU 
bloud,  called  the  Company  together,  and  also  the 
MiiuBter,  vrgiag  them  plainly  to  teU  him,  wherein  he 
had  desemed  those  hard  accnsationa:  whereupon, 
with  an  oniaersall  cry  they  affiimed  the  cootruy, 
so  that  Keath  downe  of  his  knees  to  ask  him  forgiue- 
ness.  But  Master  More  kindly  tooke  him  vp,  will- 
ing him  to  kneele  to  God,  and  hereafter  be  more 
modest  and  charitable  in  bis  speeches  V  It  was  not 
in  this  spirit  that  good  Robert  Hunt  had  acted,  upon 
his  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  afterwards  in  James  Town. 
He,  by  his  earnest  and  godly  exhortation,  but  chiefly 
by  his  fitithfiil  example,  had  soothed,  instead  of  irri- 
tating, the  hot  tempers  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
was  associated  '*.  How  humiliating  is  the  contrast 
exhibited  in  Keath's  impatient  eondact ! 

^1^  Among  the  worics  began  and  carried  onward  by 

Mor^  during  the  first  year  of  his'  goTemment,  was 
the  erection  of  a  Church.  Id  the  first  instance,  he 
had  framed  one  of  timber,  which  was  speedily  blown 
down  by  a  tempest ;  whereupon,  he  constructed  an- 
other, in  a  more  sheltered  spot,  of  leaves  of  the 
palmeto.  Soon  afterwards,  another  cleigyman,  named 

^'^       Lewis  Hues,  came  into  the  Islands. 

th'^^!^      The  remuning  two  years  of  the  time  for  which 

*    Norwood'!      Narrative,     in        ■■  See  pp.  310  aad  Z1&  of  thU 
Soitli'e    Hutory  of  Vu^dU,  p.    Voloue. 
178. 
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More's  office  was  to  continue,  were  marked  by  those  chap. 
scenes  which  too  often  distinguish  the  history  of' — J- — » 
Colonies  in  their  in&ncy;  namely,  the  eagemesB  of 
adventurers  at  home  to  realize  the  hoped-for  profit ; 
the  difficulties  of  the  settlers,  preventing  them  from 
making  the  return ;  and  disappointment  from  both 
parties  venting  itself  in  reproaches  upon  the  Governor. 
These  were  the  trials  "which  More  had  to  encounter, 
and  this  the  censure  which  visited  him,  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1614,  he  left  the  Bermudas  for 
England  ". 

Six  members  of  the  Colony  were  then  left,  with  six  nontiiir 

.  •       n  >  Qoremon 

aatbonty  to  act  as  its  Governors,  each  one  in  turn  woinurf  iq 
for  a  month,  until  further  instructions  were  received.  More-id* 
No  better  plan  than  this  could  well  have  been 
devised  to  keep  up  discord  amid  this  small  band  of 
settlers.  The  event  soon  proved  its  impolicy.  A  peti- 
tion was  set  on  foot,  requesting  tbeCrovemors  to  retain 
their  authority  for  a  certain  time,  whatsoever  might 
be  the  orders  sent  out  fixim  England ;  and  '  Master 
Lewes  Hues  their  Preacher,'  it  is  said,  *  was  so  vio- 
lent in  suppresdng  this  unwarrantable  action,  that 
such  discontents  grew  betwixt  the  Goaemors  and 
him,  and  diuisions  among  the  CoD)|»ny,  he  was 
arraigned,  condemned,  and  imprisoned,  but  not  long 
detained  before  released.  Then  the  matter  felt  so 
hotly  againe  to  be  disputed  betwixt  him  and  one 
Master  Keath,  a  Scotchman,  that  professed  schoUer- 
ship,  that  made  all  the  people  in  great  combustion : 

"  Norw«(Mri  Narralife,  Ac.  pp.  179—181. 
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CHAP,  much  adoe  there  vaa,  till  at  last  as  they  sate  in  the 
' — -^ — '  Church  and  ready  to  proceed  to  a  iudiciary  course 
against  Master  Hues,  suddenly  such  an  extreme  gust 
of  wind  and  weather  so  ruffled  in  the  trees  and 
Church,  some  cried  out,  A  miracle;  others,  it  was 
but  an  accident  common  in  these  isles ;  but  the  noise 
was  so  terrible,  it  dissolued  the  assembly :  notwith- 
standing. Master  Hues  was  againe  imprisoned,  and 
as  suddenly  discharged  ".' 
Cipu^  This  disordered  state  of  things  was  corrected,  in 

^■^"f.  some  degree,  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor, 
Captain  Tuckar,  in  1616.  He  'found,'  it  is  said, 
'the  inhabitants  both  abhorring  all  exacted  labour, 
as  also  in  a  manner  disdaining  and  grudging  much  to 
be  commanded  by  him;  it  could  not  but  passionate 
any  man  liuing.*  Bnt,  having  already  been  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  seen  there  the  discipline  which  had  been 
maintained  by  Sir  Thomas  Dal^  he  was  not  slow  in 
enforcing  the  same  over  the  few  men  now  entrusted 
to  his  charge.  Five  of  them,  indeed,  persuaded  him 
to  give  them  leave  to  construct  a  boat  of  two  or 
three  tons,  with  a  close  dedE,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing.  In  this  small  boat  they  contrived  to  make 
their  escape:  and,  if  the  story  is  to  be  believed, 
reached  Ireland  in  safety.  One  of  the  party  bad 
borrowed  'a  compasse  diall*  from  Mr.  Hues,  the 
clergyman:  and,  taking  it  away  with  him  for  the 
voyage,  wrote  to  Mr.  Hues,  saying,  that  'as  hee  had 
oft  perswaded  them  to  patience,  and  that  Giod  would 

"  Norwood'a  Narrative,  &c.  p.  181. 
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pa7  tbem,  though  none  did ;  hee  must  now  bee  con- 
tented with  the  losse  of  his  diall,  with  his  owne  doc-  ^ 
trine.     Such  leasure,'  it  is  said,  *  they  found  to  bee 
merry,  when,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  they  were  marching 
into  most  certaine  mine  ".' 

The  second  year  ofTuckai's  govenmient,  1617,  was 
rendered  memorable  by  a  strange  and  most  destruc- 
tive visitation  of  rats,  which,  having  been  brought  in 
some  skips,  about  two  years  before  had  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent,  that  they  not  only  swarmed  in 
those  quarters  where  they  had  firat  appeared,  but, 
swimming  from  place  to  place,  spread  themselves 
over  the  Islands,  and  threatened,  for  a  time,  the 
entire  devastation  of  all  the  produce  ". 

Upon  the  disappearance  of  this  plague, — for  such, 
from  its  description,  it  might  be  truly  called, — the 
Islands  were  divided,  according  to  a  plan  laid  down 
by  Norwood,  whose  narrative  has  thus  &r  been  our 
chief  guide.  By  this  instrument,  certain  of  the 
Islands  were  assigned  for  the  general  maintenance 
of  '  the  Govemonr,  Ministers,  Commanders  of  Forts, 
Sonldiers,  and  such  like ;'  and  the  rest  divided  into 
eight  parts,  to  be  called  Tribes,  and  each  Tribe  into 
fifty  shares,  which  were  to  be  distributed  by  lot  among 
the  members  of  the  Company  '*. 

"  NorwtKMTi  N*mtir«,  ice  pp.  mile*  br  r  right  line  thorov  Uie 

188,  164.    Upon  the  arrival  of  the  mune  Sea,  without  an^  ught  of 

fi*a  men  in  Ireland,  adds  the  Nar-  land  i  and,   I  thiuke,  t\nce  God 

ratiTe,  *  The   Earle    of  Tomand  made  the  world,  the  Hke  nanigaticni 

honoarabif  entertaiDed  them,  and  wai    neuer  done,  nor  heard  oL* 

canaod  the  boat  to  be  hung  vp  for  lUd. 

a  Monument,  and  well  the  might,  '*  Ibid.  pp.  165,  166. 

Tor  ahee  had  Mlled  m<H«  than  3300  ■'  Ibid.  pp.  167,   1B8.    Tbeie 
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Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  order,  there 
'  was  much  disturbance  in  the  Colony,  arising,  it  ap- 
pears, chiefly  through  dislike  of  the  Governor,  who 
appropriated  to  himself  '  a  &ire  house  of  cedar,*  at  a 
time  when  doubtless  the  rest  had  but  a  miserable 
lodgment.  This  disregard  of  his  people  *  occasioned,' 
it  is  said,  'exceeding  much  distaste,'  and  'endlesse 
vnciuill  broiles;'  and  the  Minister",  notwithstand- 
ing threats  of  imprisonment,  was  among  the  foremost 
who  remonstrated  agunst  the  Govemoi^s  selfish 
policy. 

Upon  Tuckar's  temporary  departure  for  England  in 
1618,  and,  during  the  government  of  his  deputy 
Kendall,  the  foundation  of  a  Church,  to  be  built  of 
cedar,  was  laid :  and,  soon  afterwards,  a  vessel  arrived 
from  England,  containing  '  a  Preacher  and  his  &mily, 
with  diuers  Passengers,  and  newes  of  a  new  Gouemor.' 
The  mild  and  equitable  rule  which  Kendall  had 
maintained  among  the  people  made  the  intelligence 
of  any  new  commander  unwelcome  to  them;  and 


Iribea  were  (Mlled  by  the  namea  of  connection  with  the  hiitoij  cl 
Hamilton,  DevoDBhire,  Pembroke,  Virginia.  A  very  curiooa,  and,  at 
Paget,  Warwick,  Soathampton,  1  im  infonned,  a  correct  mapk 
(in  honour  of  the  noblemen  who  giving  a  representation  of  the  ▼»- 
bore  those  respective  titles,  end  rious  buildingi,  forts,  and  bridges, 
who  were  members  of  the  Com-  erected  upon  the  Islands,  was  abo 
pany),  and  Smith  and  Sandys  (in  drawn  up  by  Captain  Smith,  &om 
lionoar  of  its  successive  Trea-  Norwooa's  descnption,  and  is  pre- 
•mera).  The  names  of  the  share-  fixed  to  the  fifih  booV  of  bis  Hit- 
holders,  and  the  number  of  shares  tory. 

allotted  to  each,  are  also  given  in         "  Norwood's  Narrative,  &C.  p. 

thepassi^re(erredto;and, among  199.     The  name  of  the  Minister 

these.majberecogmzed  the  name*  is  not  given,  nor  doe*  it  appear 

of    John    and    Nicholas    Ferrv,  whether  both  those,  whose  names 

and  others,  who  have  beeo  men-  have  been  before  mentioned,  KMth 

tioncd  in  the  former  chapter*,  in  and  Hues,  were  new  in  the  hlaadt. 
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this  feeling  of  displeasure  was  heightened  by  the    chap. 
consideration  that  they  were  '  themselues  still  kept  ' — . — ' 
there,  whether  they  would  or  no,  without  any  pre- 
ferment, no,  nor  source  any  of  them  their  inhabiting, 
to  haue  any  land  at  all  of  their  owne,  but  to  live  all 
as  tenants,  or  as  other  men's  poore  seruuits  ".' 

The  new  Governor  was  Captain  Butler,  who  has  soeceeM 
been  mentioned,  in  the  last  chapter,  as  haying  gone  BuHerin 
aAerwards  to  Virginia,  and  been  active  in  for- 
warding the  fiictious  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  others,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  Colony.  He 
was  a  man  ill  suited  for  the  office  which  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  discharge.  Despotic,  cruel,  and 
avaricious,  his  three  years  of  goTemment,  from 
1619  to  1623,  brought  only  fresh  evils  upon  the 
settlers,  who  had,  by  timt  time,  increased  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  hundred  ". 

Religious  divisions  also  were  soon  added  to  those  VomOtbc- 
which  were  kept  up  by  Butler's  misrule.    The  two  xcihT" 
clergymen  in  the  Islands  had  refused  to  subscribe '  "^' 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  or,  as  it  is  stated 
more  particularly  in  Purchas,  were  *  not  conformable 
to  the  Church  of  England,  nor  vnifonne  with  them- 
selves  in   admimstiation    of   the   Sacrament    and 
Matrimony  ".*     Whereupon,   it    is   said,    that    the 
Governor  'finding  it  high  time   to  attempt  some 
conformitie,  bethought  himself  of  the  Liturgie  of 
Gamsey  and  larse,  wherein  all  the  particulars  they 

»  Spu-ka'B  Relation  io  Smilh'i    — SOO ;  alao  Stith'i   Hittorj',  p. 
History,  &c.  p.  190.  277. 

■»  Smith'!  History,  &«.  pp.  Ifll        "  Purchas,  iv.  1804. 
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CHAP,   go  mnch   stumbled  at,  were  omitted.'    They  wil- 
' — ^ —  Unglj  consented  to  nse  this  lAtawgy ;  and,  an  English 
translation  having  been  made,  the  obserrance  of  it 
b^^  upon  the  following  Easter  Day  **. 

*  Smith'*  HutDTj,  &e.  p.  192.  bidt  'U17  oM  lo  give  tben  tnj 

The  ulmndi  of  Guernaej  and  Jer-  troable  or  impeachitient,  m  loDg 

Hj,  wboM  LitiiTg]'  wM  tbm  adop-  n  tbef  condDaed  thenndvet  in 

tod  for  ■  time  in  the   Bermodia,  hia  obedience  mnd  attempted  not 

hsd.attbe  timeoftheRefomutioo,  any  thing'  anJiiit  the  power  ami 

received  a  French  tnnalalion  of  Mcred  word  of  God.'     But   thk 

the  PrBTcr  Book  of  Edward  the  Mate  of  thing*  did  not  long  cos- 

ffixtb.  The  reig^  of  Harj  brought  tinne.     The   goiemor.   Sir   John 

bade  the  aerrice*  of  the  Chnrch  Peyton,  came  into  coUiaioB  with 

of    Rome,    ai    it    bad     in     Eog-  the  ivnod,  opon  the  lul^ect  of  an 

land.    Bnt,  in  the  rewn  of  Eliz*-  uppomtment  to    a  vacaot  Bviag. 

betb,  a  number  of  French  Pro-  Thi*  wa*  aoon  afterwarda  renewed 

teatanti.  who    had    formed    their  br    the    nominatian    of   anothtf 

cburchea  acoording  to  the  model  CMrgrman,  a  native  of  Jener,  wba 

of  Geneva,  banng  fled  for  refiige  had  been  ordwned  bj  the  feibop 

(rom  their  own  countrj  into  thcae  of  Oitord,  at  which  uniTenitT  he 

Ulandi.tbeir  mode  of  worabip  wu,  had  studied.     Appeali  toEngUnd 

with  the  Qneen't  permiMon,  esta-  and  counter-appeali  followed  theae 

bibbed  in  the  Fariih  Church  of  direrencet ;  ajid,  ia  1619,  tbe  w^ 

St.  Helier.    From  tbe  documenti  der  of  the  Privy  Council  wai  read 

rited  bv  Collier,  It  ii  evident  bj  Archbiihop  Abbot,  that,  to  re- 

t  the  Engliih  Servicewasatrict-  drew    the    disorder!  which    had 

\y  eojoined  in  all  ibe  other  Pa-  tprung  up,  '  it  wa«  thought  moat 

riihei  of  Jeraeyt   but,  owing  to  cooveuentlo  revive  the  office  ud 


regarded,  and  tbe  Engliih  Litm^g^  be  reprinted  i 

wa»  generally   laid   atide.      Thia  '-  '■'"■-   -' — 
aeema  to  have  been  connived  at  br 

Eliiabeth'a  countellon,  ituomocn  in  every  particular.*     Two  yean 

that  in  a  letter  of  Jamea  tbe  Flrtt  afterwards  Baudinell,  an   Italian, 

to  the  synod  of  both  iilanda,  soon  and  then  minister  of  St.  Mary's, 

after  hit  accession,  it  is  said  that  was   appointed    Dean   of    Jersey. 

Elizabeth    had    permitted    nnto  Articles  also  were  dnwn  up,  and 

these  isles,  which  were  *  percel  of  signed    by    the    King,    for    the 

the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  use  mansgement  of  the  Eccleaiasticd 

of  the  government  of  the  reformed  afiUn  of  the  island,  until  a  body 

Churches  of  tbe  said  duchy.'  And  of  Canons  should  be  agreed  upon, 

the  King  further  ordains,  in  the  For  this  cause  thev  were  called 

same     letter,     that     they     'shall  the  '  Interim  ;' the  title  which  had 

Quietly  eqoy  their  sud  liberty  in  formerly  been  attached  to  articles 

tne  use  of  ecclesitslical  disciprine,  presented  by  the  Emperor  Charles 

there  now  established  ;'  and  for-  the  FifUi  to  the  Diet  of  Batisbon, 
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It  is  obvious  that  herein  an  open  departure  was  chap. 
made  from  that  profession  of  their  CommimioD  in  ' — .A^ 
the  Church  of  England  which  the  first  planters  of 
the  Colony  had  made ;  and  a  violation  consequently 
of  those  Articles  of  obedience  to  which,  by  subscrip- 
tion, they  bad  bound  themselves.  I  have  not  been 
able,  in  any  way,  to  ascertain  the  authority  by  which 
Keath  and  Hues  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Colony.  I 
find,  indeed,  the  name  of  Archbishop  Abbot  in  the  list 
of  those '  Adventurers,'  to  whom  the  third  Virginia 
Charter  was  assigned  ",  and  out  of  which  arose,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Somers  Islands  Company.  And  it  is 
possible,  that  the  Archbishop  may  have  undertaken  the 
same  office  in  the  appointment  of  Ministers  for  those 
Islands,  which,  we  know,  was  borne  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  fisr  Virginia".  But  I  do  not  think 
this  probable;  since,  however  some  may  be  of 
opinion  that  Abbot's  known  sympathy  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Genevan  discipline  may  account  for 
the  fiust  that  clergymen  selected  by  him  should  have 

in  1548.    The  Canoiu  vera  soon  sued  in   Gucnuej,  hftd  not  tbe 

afterwardi  drawn  np  and  corrected  ruptare   iritb   Spain    tnmed    the 

br    Archbishop    Abbot,    Bishop  ■ttealion  of  the  Eogliih  govem- 

Wiliianu,  then  Lard  Keeper,  tuid  ment  to  other  instten.    Collier'a 

Andrewe*,  then  Bbhop  of  Win-  Eccleiiasticd  Hirtory,  vii.  371 — 

Chester.     And,   inumuch   «i   the  377 ;  Hejlyn'i  Hittorj  of  Preib;- 

islandtwere  pert  of  that  dioceae,  it  terians,395— 400;  ud  Neil's  Hiit. 

vu  ordereil  in  the  King's  Letten  of  the  Puritans,  i.  438—440.   The 

Patent,   which    conRnned    these  reader    wili    observe,    therefore. 

Canons,  that  tbe  Bishop  of  Win-  that    the    Uturgj   of    Gnemsejr 

Chester  should  authorize  the  Dean  and   Jersey   was  adopted   at   the 

of  Jeney  to  eiennse  ecdedastical  Bermudas,  before  autnentic  infor- 

jurisdictioD,    according    to    their  mation   of  these    changes    could 

tenor.     Thus  Jeney  was  brought  have  been  brought  from  England. 

Iiaclc    to  a  conforuiity  with    the  "  Appendix  to  Stith's  History, 

Church  of  England.     The  same  &c.  p.  35. 

course  would  also  have  been  pur-  "  See  p.  322  of  this  Volume. 
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CHAP,  departed  ^m  the  instractions  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
— ^— ^  men  Prayer";  yet  the  only  other  feet  recorded  of 
Keath  and  Hues — beyond  those  already  mentioDed, 
— is  a  most  faamiliating  one,  and  forbids  the  belief 
tfa^  Abbot  could  have  appointed  them  to  the  mis- 
sion. They  dishonoured  the  Church  l^  their  nn- 
dutifiil  neglect  of  her  services ;  bat  they  dishonoured 
her  yet  more  by  the  carelessness  of  their  lives.  We 
learn  this  in  a  maimer  which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  for, 
in  the  memorial  addressed  hy  the  planters  to  Ci^tun 
Bntler,  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  government, 
it  is  stated,  at  the  head  of  their  long  catalogue  of 
grievances,  that  '  they  were  defrauded  of  the  food 
of  their  soules:  ibr  not  being  fewer  tban  one 
thousand  and  five  hundred  people,  dispersed  in 
length  twenty  miles,  they  had  at  that  present  but 
one  Minister,  nor  neuer  had  but  two,  and  they  so 
shortened  of  their  promises,  that  but  onely  for  meere 
pity  they  would  haue  forsaken  them  **.' 
;baiu  It  is  remarkable,  that,  as  soon. as  some  of  the 
same  parties,  who  had  shown  such  fidelity  and  zeal  in 
,  the  Council  of  the  Virginia  Company,  came  to  have 
any  direct  influence  in  the  management  of  the  pre- 
sent Colony,  a  beneficial  change  was  at  once  pro- 
duced among  the  inhabitants.  For,  the  same  year, 
1622,  which  saw  Nicholas  Fernir  Deputy-Governor 
of  the  Virginia  Company,  saw  him,  likewise,  filling 
the  same  office  with  reference  to  the  Bermudas. 
Under  his  auspices,  Mr.  John  Barnard  was  sent  out  as 

*■  Se«p.  1S8  of  this  Volame.  *■  Smith'i  Hwtory,  &c.p.  199. 
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Crovemor;  'a  gentleman,'  it  is  said,  'both  of  good  chap. 
meanes  and  quality;'  and,  '  during  the  time  of  his  ' — ^-^ 
life,  which  vas  but  sis  weekes,  in  reforming  all 
things  he  found  defectiue,  he  shewed  himself  so 
iudidall  and  industrious  as  gaue  great  satis&ction, 
and  did  geneiallj  promise  vice  wss  in  great  danger 
to  be  suppressed,  and  vertue  and  the  Plantation 
were  much  aduanced  *'.' 

The  earlj  termination  of  this  excellent  Go-vemor's  Th>  c<m- 
career  was  but  the  precursor  of  another  event  which  £^4d  in 
soon  took  place, — the  dissolution  of  the  Company 
itself.  It  fell  mainly  from  the  same  causes  which 
had  overthrown  the  Virginia  Company.  The  whole- 
some remedies,  which  its  officers  would  now  have 
applied  to  the  evOs  which  had  been  introduced  and 
grown  up  among  the  first  settlers,  were  obstracted 
and  made  abortive  by  the  oppressive  exercise  of  the 
King's  influence.  That  influence  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  exerted,  as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  impede  the  growth  of  Tobacco,  (which, 
since  the  year  1618,  had  been  extensively  planted 
throughout  the  Islands,)  by  fettering  the  importar 
tion  of  it  with  unjust  restrictions;  and  by  granting 
to  the  importers  of  the  same  commodity  from  the 
Spanish  Colonies,  privileges,  which  were  denied  to 
those  of  England  *'.  But  the  final  extinction  of  the 
Somers  Islands  Company  was  arrived  at  by  a  process 
even  more  summary  than  that  which  had  put  an  end 
to  the  authority  of  the  Virginia  Council ;  for,  without 

*•  Ibid.  p.  200.  *■  Stith'i  H'ulorj  of  Tirgjiua,  pp.  346— 24S. 

VOL.    I.  CC 
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uHAP.  Bending  out  any  Commission  of  Enquiry,  or  resorting 
• — ^-^  to  any  intervention  of  a  Court  of  Law,  the  further 
holding  of  the  Company's  Courts  was  suppressed, 
early  in  the  year  16'24,  by  a  simple  letter  from  the 
King;  and  the  future  management  of  the  Colony 
was  appointed  to  be  carried  on,  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  by  persons  entirely  in  that  officer's 
interest,  and  without  any  control  of  the  Privy 
Council".  ThuB  did  the  same  reign  witness  the 
first  settlement  of  Virginia  and  the  Bermudas  under 
chartered  Companies,  and  their  subsequent  transfer 
to  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown. 

Noii«  of  A  remarkable  notice  of  these  earliest  possessions 
the'^^^  of  the  British  empire  in  the  West,  occurs  in  the 
cfauaUor  speech  addressed  by  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  to  Mr. 
qie«h.'  Serjeant  Richardson,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  Parliament  whidi  met  for  busi- 
ness on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1620''.     In  the 

"  Itnd.  p.  329.  first  ■ight,  to  peTMirenfaj' the  remr 

■■  Bj  tome  writers  the  meeting  1 620  ihonld  at  the  ume  time  We 

of  this  Parliament  ii  asngned  to  ended,  and  the  year  1621   have 

the  year  1621  ;  and,  even  in  the  begun  ;  and  aome  readen  may  be 

JonmaUofbothHouiea,  both  years  perplexed  by  thli  apparent  coa- 

are  given.     For  instance,  the  pro-  liuion  of  detei.     It  may  be  well, 

ceeainp  of  tbe   Houae  of  Com-  therefore,  to  remind  tbem  of  the 

mom  during  that  nesuon,  on  Sstur-  fact  already  pointed  out  in  note  ■ 

day  the  24tti  of  March,  are  dated  of  the  fir»t  chapter  of  this  Volume, 

18  Jac  1.,  1620 ;  but  those  on  the  that,  althoi^  the  historical  year 

next  Monday,  tbe  S6th  of  March,  began  on  the  fint  of  January,  yet 

are  dated  19  Jac.  I.,  1621.     The  the  dnl,  ecclesiastical,  or'lwal 

change  of  reckonmg  in  the  yean  year,  (whidi,  until  the  end  of  Uia 

of  James's  rei^,  is  easily  explained  fourteenth  century, began  at  Chri^ 

by  remembering  that  he  ascended  mas,}  was  made,  after  that  time,  to 

the  throne  on  the  24th  of  March,  begin  on  the  Feast  of  tbe  Aunun- 

1603.    But  it  is  not  BO  easy,  at  elation,  the  SAth  of  Mareh ;  and 
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enumeration  which  Bacon  therein  makes  of  the  '^ij^^- 
'benefits,  attributes,  and  acts  of  government'  of  ' — - — ' 
King  James,  he  says,  'This  kingdom  now  first  in  his 
majest/B  times  hath  gotten  a  lot  or  portion  in  the 
new  world  by  the  plantation  of  Virginia  and  the 
Summer  Islands.  And  certainly,  it  is  with  the  king- 
doms on  earth  as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
sometimes  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  proves  a  great 
tree.  Who  can  tell "T    Alas,  for  him  whose 

'  old  experience'  did  '  attain 
To  tomethiog  like  propbetick  itnun,* 

when  be  thus  glanced  at  the  future  destinies  of 
England !  The  self-same  hour  in  which  he  uttered 
these  words  saw  him  tottering  to  his  fell.  Ripe  in 
years,  and  rich  with  the  investiture  of  honours 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  King,  Bacon  was  ennobled 
by  a  dignity  fer  loftier  than  any  which  age  can  com- 
mand, or  royal  fiivour  can  bestow :  for  the  wisest  of 
the  earth  had  united  to  pay  homage  to  that  great 
philosophical  work  which,  albeit  a  portion  only  of 
that  which  he  had  once  designed,  he  had,  but  a 
short  time  before,  fashioned  to  that  form  which  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world  **.    But  there  was 


continued  to  be  bo  reckoned  until  hiitoricat  mode  of  reckoning,  it 
the  end  of  the  rear  1752.  Hence,  would  be  the  vear  1620. 
Irom  the  ■cciaental  circunutaace  *  Bacon's  Works,  vi.  68.  , 
of  J*n)e»'a  acceuion  precedingr  the  "  The  NoTnm  Organum  waa 
commencement  of  the  dTil  year  publiahed  br  Bacon,  in  1619,  when 
by  a  Bingle  day,  the  nineteenth  he  wu  in  tiis  tiitieth  year.  In 
yearofhb  reign  and  tbeclvil  year  January  of  the  previoui  Tear  he 
I6S1  b^sn  at  nearly  the  same  had  been  upointed  Lora  Chan- 
point  ;  althoD^  according  to  the  cellor ;   in  ue  July  following,  he 

cc2 
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a  worm  at  the  root  of  all  his  greatneas ;  and,  in  a 
'  few  short  weeks,  he  was  cast  from  hia  high  estate, 
a  ruined  and  a  degraded  man.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  his  disgrace  was  the  wages  of  his  sin ; 
the  bitter  harvest  of  shame  and  sorrow,  gathered  in 
from  the  seed  of  corruption  which  he  had  sown. 
Still  less  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  loss  of  Bacon's 
feme,  in  any  one  respect,  has  made  his  country, — 
yea,  the  whole  world, — the  poorer.  Yet  the 
monuments  of  his  genius  are  imperishable;  and, 
gazing  upon  them,  we  revereDce  the  band  that 
reared  their  greatness  and  their  beauty.  We  share 
the  ardour  of  Bacon's  fnend,  Ben  Jonson,  who 
hesitated  not  to  say  of  him,  in  the  day  of  his  humi- 
liation, '  My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  in- 
creased toward  him  by  his  place  or  honours;  but 
I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that 
was  only  proper  to  himself  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
ever  by  his  works  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and 
most  worthy  of  admiration  that  had  been  in  many 
ages ;  in  his  adversity,  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would 
^ve  him  strength,  for  greatness  he  could  not  want '".' 
We  remember  also  that  appeal  which  Bacon,  with  such 
touching  solemnity,  has  recorded  in  his  will, — 'For 
my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable 
speeches,  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the  next 

had  been  created  Bsron  Verulam  ;  those    petitioni    were    precented 

and    In    January    1620,   Viscount  againtt  ou  corrupt  practice!  in  the 

St.   Albao'a.     Pvliament,  aa    ha*  Court  of  Chancery  which  led  to 

been  stated  aboTc,  meE  three  days  his  dia^jracs.     See  the  Life  of  Ba> 

after   hia  elevation    to    the    last  con  by   Basil  Montagu,  Worka, 


.  I  dupiity  i  and,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  following  March, 
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age;'  and  we  know  that  the  appeal  has  not  been  <^hxp. 
urged  in  vain.  Last  of  all,  we  trust  that  the  prayer  — ^— ' 
which  Bacon,  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity,  poured 
forth,  did  not  return  unto  him  void,  when  he  said, 
'  O  Lord  God,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my  Com- 
forter.— Remember  what  I  have  first  sought,  and 
what  hath  been  principal  in  my  intentions.  X  have 
loved  thy  assemblies :  I  have  mourned  for  the  divi- 
sions of  thy  Church ;  I  have  delighted  in  the  bright- 
ness of  thy  sanctuary.  This  vine,  which  thy  right 
hand  hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed 
unto  thee  that  it  might  have  the  first  and  the  latter 
rain;  and  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches  to  the 
seas  and  to  the  floods. — ^Thy  creatures  have  been  my 
books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  more.  I  have 
sought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but  I 
have  found  thee  in  thy  temples".'  May  he  not 
have  found  God  in  vain  ! 

More  thwi  five  years  were  added  to  Bacon's  life,  SMon-iriew 

•'  with  nufHiti 

after  he  had  fellen  from  bis  high  office ;  and  the  ■?  Coionin- 
works,  which  he  composed  in  that  period,  were  second 
to  none  of  those  in  his  earlier  days,  for  the  depth 
and  range  of  thought  which  they  exhibit  It  is  this 
fact  which  leads  me  to  ask  the  reader  carefully  to 
consider  the  principles  which,  in  these  and  some  of 
his  former  writings,  he  thought  needful  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  plantation  of  Colonies ;  and  the  pains 
which  he  employed  to  impress  them  upon  those  who 
then  stood  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth. 

**  Ibid,  p.  ccccitxiii. ;  and  vii,  A. 
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CHAP.  The  erroneoiu  observation  of  Robertson,  that  the 
■ — -J- — ■  eetabliahmettt  of  martial  law  in  Virginia  was  owing 
to  the  advice  of  Bacon,  has  already  been  pointed 
out  ** ;  and,  in  the  passage  there  quoted  from  Bacon's 
Essay  on  Plantation8,-~an  Essay  written  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  life^ — it  has  been  seen  that  the  great  end 
which,  above  dl,  men  ought  to  keep  in  view,  in  the 
condnct  of  such  enterprises,  was,  as  he  said,  that 
they  should  'have  God  always,  and  his  services, 
before  their  eyes.'  That  many  of  his  own  country- 
men were  negligent  in  regarding  that  end,  and  slow 
to  exercise  the  means  necessary  to  attain  it,  is  an 
evil  which  he  condemns  elsewhere  in  terms  of  glow- 
ing eloquence  Thus,  in  his  '  Advertisement  touch- 
ing an  Holy  War,*  written  in  the  year  1623,  and 
therefore  nearly  contemporary  with  his  Essay  on 
Plantations,  Bacon  introdtfi;es  Martins  as  saying  that 
there  was,  tn  that  day,  'a  kind  of  meanness  in  the 
designs  and  enterprises  of  Christendom;*  and  that 
the  '  wars  were  as  the  wars  of  heathens, — for  secular 
interest  or  ambition,  not  worthy  of  the  warfare  of 
Christians.  The  Church,  indeed,  maketh  her  mis- 
sions into  the  extreme  parts  of  the  nations  and  isles, 
and  it  is  well:  but  this  is  "Ecce,  nnus  gladius  hie." 
The  Christian  princes  and  potentates  are  they  that 
are  wanting  to  the  propagation  of  the  fiuth  by  their 
arms.  Yet  our  Lord,  that  said  on  earth  to  the  dis- 
ciples, "Ite  et  pnedicate,"  said  from  heaven  to 
Constantine,  **  In  hoc  signo  vince."    What  Christian 

"  See  pp.  S6S,  263,  of  ihit  Volume. 
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Boldier  is  there  that  will  not  be  touched  with  a  '^""'■ 
religious  emulation  to  see  an  order  of  Jesue,  or  of  ' — ■ — ' 
St.  Francis,  or  of  St.  Augustine,  do  such  service  for 
enlarging  the  Christian  borders;  or  an  order  of  St. 
Jago,  or  St  Michael,  or  St  George,  only  to  robe, 
and  feaet  and  perform  rites  and  observances  ?  Surely 
the  merchants  themselves  shall  rise  in  judgment 
against  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Emrope ;  for  they 
have  made  a  gfeat  path  in  the  seas,  unto  the  ends 
of  the  world;  and  set  forth  Binpa,  and  forces,  of 
Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch,  enough  to  make  China 
tremble;  and  all  this  for  pearl,  or  stone,  or  spices: 
but  for  the  pearl  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the 
stones  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  or  the  spices  of  the 
spouse's  garden,  not  a  mast  hath  been  set  up :  nay, 
they  can  make  shift  to  shed  Christian  blood  so  far 
off  amongst  themselves,  add  not  a  drop  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  '*.'  Thus,  again,  in  one  of  his  earlier  works, 
in  which  he  giv^  Advice  'to  Sir  George  Villiers, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  how  to  govern 
himself  in  the  station  of  Prime  Minister,*  the  seventh 
article  of  instruction  is  that  of '  Colonies,  or  foreign 
plantations.'  Under  which  head, — after  giving  many 
suggestions  as  to  the  choice  of  place  and  fit  governors, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  plantations  being  settled 
under  Letters  Patent  from  the  King,  that  they 
might  be  under  his  protection,  and  acknowledge 
their  dependency  upon  the  Crown  of  England — Ba^ 
eon  observes  ftirther:   'For  the  discipline  of  the 

**  Bmoii'i  WorU,  TU.  119,  120. 
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CHAP.  Church  in  those  parts,  it  will  be  necessary  that  it 
' — «— -'  agree  with  that  which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it 
will  make  a  schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ's  coat  which 
must  be  seamless ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit, 
that,  bj  the  King's  supreme  power  in  causes  eccle- 
siastical within  all  his  dominions,  they  be  subordinate 
under  some  bishop  or  bishoprick  of  this  realm".' 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  cautions  to  be  observed 
in  such  undertakings^  he  forbids  that  any  *  extirpar 
tion  of  the  natives  be  made  under  pretence  of  plant- 
ing religion,'  saying,  '  God  surely  will  in  no  way  be 
pleased  with  such  sacrifices ;'  and  makes  it  a  recom- 
mendation 'to  establish  there  the  same  purity  of 
religion,  and  the  same  discipline  for  Church  govern- 
ment, without  any  mixture  of  popery  or  anabaptism, 
lest  they  should  be  drawn  into  &ctions  and  schisms, 
and  that  place  receive  them  there  bad,  and  send 
them  back  worse ;'  and,  as  a  iiirther  protection 
against  sucb  consequences,  he  urges,  'that  if  any 
transplant  themselves  into  plantations  abroad,  who 
are  known  schismatics,  outlaws,  or  criminal  person^ 
th&t  they  be  sent  back  upon  the  first  notice;  such 
persons  are  not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Colony  «• 

When  Bacon  thus  ranks  schismatics  in  the  same 
class  with  outlaws  and  criminals,  he  repeats,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  severe  lan- 
guage of  the  Statutes  of  that  day,  against  Recusants 
aud  Separatists.     The  causes  of  such  severity,  and 

»•  Bwoa'B  Works,  ti.  438—440.        »  Ibid.  vi.  441,  442. 
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the  evil  consequences  which  flowed  from  it,  have  chap. 
already  been  set  before  the  reader;  and  it  were  need-  ' — .-^ 
less  again  to  advert  to  them.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  the  approval  which  Bacon,  in 
the  above  passage,  seems  to  give  of  such  rigorous 
enactments,  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  ordinary 
train  of  thought  Upon  all  questions  of  general  po- 
licy, his  opinions,  doubtless,  were  fiir  more  wise  and 
moderate  than  those  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ". 
It  is  important  also  to  observe,  that  the  hortfiil  in- 
fluences which  such  severe  instructions,  if  strictly 
pursued,  might  have  produced,  did  not  operate  in 
Virginia,  during  any  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.  The  Puritans  found  a  refuge  in  that  province, 
from  the  harsh  treatment  which  elsewhere  awaited 
them ;  and,  whatsoever  may  have  been  the  severity 
of  the  written  Colonial  law,  the  spirit  which  ad- 
ministered it  was  mild  and  equitable. 

With  respect  to  the  other  instruction  set  forth  by 
Bacon  in  the  above  passage,  that  'the  Church  in 
those  parts'  should  '  agree  with  that  which  is  settled 
in  England,'  and  should  therefore  'be  subordinate 
under  some  bishop  or  bishoprick  of  this  realm  ;*  it 
followed  as  a  corollary  from  the  propositions  already 
laid  down  in  the  Acta  of  Supremacy  and  Conformity. 
Whatsoever  reasons  existed  for  incorporating  the 
Church  with  the  State  at  home,  or  whatwever  the 
principles  upon  which  those  Acts,  passed  in  the  first 


"  See  his  letter  to  ViUiera,  in  1616,  quoted  in  a  twte  m  HaUam's 
Comtitutioiial  Hbt«7,  L  557. 
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'^1^'  7^^  **^  Elizabeth  were  established ",  it  is  evident 
' — " — '  that  they  applied  also  to  those  regions  which  were 
peopled  by  children  of  the  j^rent  country.  And, 
albeit  it  is  impmcticable  to  make  that  application, — 
and  would  be  unjust  even  to  attempt  it^ — in  the 
English  Colonies  of  the  present  day,  because  in  some 
of  them  the  institutions,  difibrent  from  our  own, 
which  we  found  in  existence  there,  are  secured  by 
treaty  to  the  inhabitants;  and,  in  others,  the  circum- 
stances which  have  marked  their  history  from  our 
first  possession  of  them,  are  such  as  to  forbid  the 
introduction  of  all  those  laws  by  which  we  ourselves 
are  bound ; — ^yet,  every  one  must  admit,  that,  if  unity 
in  the  body  be  a  law  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is 
an  unity  which  ought  to  pervade  every  member  of  the 
body,  howsoever  remote  from  the  head,  or  it  is  marred 
and  weakened.  With  equal  readiness,  too,  must  it 
be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  deny  to  our  Church 
the  character  which  her  affectionate  and  faithful 
children  claim  for  her,  that,  if  we  believe  her  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  '  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,* 
we  are  bound  to  secure  her  ministrations  in  all 
their  integrity,  to  the  brethren  whom  seas  and  lands 
now  separate  from  their  native  land.  That  separa- 
tion, in  well  nigh  every  instance,  is  made  for  the 
real  or  supposed  benefit  of  ourselves  who  remain  at 
hom^  not  less  than  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
depart ;  and  hence  a  quicker  impulse  is  imparted  to 
the  performance  of  the  duty  required  on  their  be- 
half. 

"  Sao  pp.  130—133  of  tfaii  Vtdumc. 
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Upon  this  principle,  rests  the  instructioD  which    chap. 
Bacon  has  set  forth,  and  which  we  again  quote,  namel;r>  '•'"■' 
that  to  guard  against  the  sin  of  rending  the  coat  of  ^tTof 
Christ  'which  must  be  seamless,'  'the  discipline  of«"»iir 

^  "^  Witching 

the  Church  in'  the  Colonies  should  'agree  with  that"Brtho 
which  is  settled  in  England ;'  and,  that,  to  that  pur-  chnnhe* 
pose,  it  should  'be  subordinate  under  some  bishop  or  biiiuto. 
bishoprick  of  this  realm.'  But,  this  proposition  being 
admitted,  another,  claiming  equally  our  acceptance, 
inmiediately  follows  it,  namely,  that  this  '  bishop  or 
bishoprick'  to  which  the  discipline  of  Colonial 
Churches  is  required  to  be  subordinate,  although 
necessarily  '  of  this  realm,'  should  not  be  in  it.  Its 
existence,  that  ia,  must  be  derived  from  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  the  Church  at  home,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  her  supreme  tempoial  ruler, 
the  Sovereign ;  but  its  functions  must  be  transferred, 
directly  and  visibly,  to  the  region  whose  inhabitants 
it  professes  to  control ;  or  the  subordination,  insisted 
upon,  is  httle  better  than  a  name.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  limbs  of  the  body  can  retain  their  vital 
energy,  if  severed  from  the  head ;  or  armies  be  vic- 
torious, if  the  voice  of  the  commander  be  not  heard 
among  them ;  or  the  vewel  reach  the  haven,  if  the 
hand  of  the  pilot  be  not  ever  upon  the  helm.  And 
eqimlly  impossible  is  it  that  Episcopacy  can  be  known 
and  felt  to  be  the  appointed  instrument  by  which 
God  governs  His  Church,  save  by  the  personal  and 
constant  presence  of  him  who  is  called  to  the  Epis- 
copate. This  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
To  state  the  proposition  is  to  demonstrate  it     If 
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CHAP,  farther  proof  of  its  tmth  be  required,  it  is  ftinushed 
' — ^-— '  by  Bacon  himself  in  another  Treatise  **,  in  which  he 
shova  that  the  deputation  of  the  Episcopal  authority 
to  commissaries  official,  is  a  departure  'from  the 
examples  and  rules  of  gOTcnunent.'  '  In  all  laws  of 
the  world,'  he  says,  'offices  of  confidence  and  skill 
cannot  be  put  over,  nor  exercised  by  deputy,  except 
it  be  especially  contained  in  the  original  grant :  and 
in  that  case,  it  is  dutiful'  For  proof  of  this,  he 
states  farther,  that,  no  Chancellor  of  England,  nor 
any  Judge  of  any  Ckturt,  appointed  deputies.  But 
'  the  bishop  is  a  judge,  and  of  a  high  nature ;  whence 
(he  asks)  cometh  it  that  he  should  depute,  consider- 
ing that  all  trust  and  confidence,  as  was  said,  is 
personal  and  inherent;  and  cannot,  nor  ought  to  be 
transposed  r  If,  then,  the  delegation  of  the  Episcopal 
authority,  even  in  such  cases,  be  regarded  by  Bacon  as 
a  departure  from  the  primitive  model ;  and  i£,  for  the 
reasons  alleged  by  him,  in  the  context  of  the  above 
passage,  he  argues  that  the  bishop  should  supply  'bis 
judicial  function  in  his  own  person;'  and,  irom  the 
nature  of  the  suits  brought  forward  in  spiritual 
courts,  he  thinks  it  reasonable  that  'there  were  no 
audience  ^ven  but  by  the  bishop  himself;'  how 
much  more  stringent  is  the  necessity  which  his  argu- 
ment supplies,  that  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
should  quickly  follow,  if  not  accompany,  the  earliest 
planting  of  Churches  in  foreign  lands  ? 


*°  Eatitled, '  Cortun  Connderatiooi  touching  tbe  better  Picificatioa 
and  Edification  of  tbe  Church  of  En^and,'  Bacon's  Work*,  vii.  74. 
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Bacon,  at  a  previous  period  of  Jamea'a  reign,  had    chap. 
been  personally  interested  in  promoting  the  colonizar  Jv-"--' 
tion  of  Newfoundland,  the  earliest  foreign  posBeBsion  Jf"'^.''' 
of  the  British  Crown.    We  have  already  noticed  the  ^JJ'^  ?" 
first  discovery  of  that  Island  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  J'JT'?""'^' 
reign,  and  the  fortunes  of  Sir  Huinirey  Gilbert,  to  ■c"'- 
whom  a  charter  for  the  settlement  of  it  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth  *".     In  the  year  1610,  an  expedition 
upon  a  large  scale  was  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Guy,  a 
merchant  of  Bristol,  with  the  view  of  opening  a  per- 
manent intercourse  with  Newfoundland ;  and  a  Pa- 
tent was  then  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Sir  Laurence  Tanfield, 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
Solicitor-General,  and  more  than  forty  other  asso- 
ciates, incorporating  them  under  the  name  of  *  The 
Treasurer  and  Company  of  Aduenturers  and  Planters 
of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Bristoll,  for  the  Colony 
and  Plantation  in  Newfoundland.' 

This  document  sets  forth  the  iact,  that  the  Eng-T>nuar 

the  Pliant. 

lish  had  resorted,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  in  no 
small  number  to  that  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  fish- 
ing, and  that  it  was  hereby  intended  to  protect  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade;  that  the  coasts 
were  *so  destitute  and  desolate  of  inbabitance,  that 
scarce  any  one  sauage  person  had  in  many  yeeres 
beene  scene  in  the  most  parts  thereof;'  that,  '  by  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,'  the  same  might  be 
taken  possession  of,  and   assigned  to  Englishmen, 

**  See  the  lint  anil  fourth  chapters  of  this  Volume. 
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CHAP.  '  withoDt  doiog  wrong  to  any  other  Prince,  or  State, 
— --^  conBidering  that  they  cannot  lastly  pretend  any 
Soueisigntie  or  Right  thereunto;'  that,  'therefore 
thinking  it  a  matter  and  action  well  beseeming  a 
Christian  King,  to  make  trae  vse  of  that  which  God 
from  the  be^^nning  created  for  mankind;  and  in- 
tending not  onely  to  work  and  procure  the  benefit 
and  good  of  many  of  his  people,  '  but  principally  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Faith,'  the  English 
monarch  had '  graciously  accepted  of  the  intention  and 
suit'  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  desired  to  establish  a 
Colony  there ;  reserving,  at  the  same  time,  to  others  of 
his  subjects,  and  to  those  of  every  other  nation,  any 
right  of  fishing  which  they  had  acquired  *K  Mr.  Slany 
was  appointed  Treasurer;  and  the  letters  addressed 
to  him  and  the  Council  from  Guy,  the  commander 
of  the  Colony,  are  still  extant  *',  and  contain  much 
interesting  matter,  but  none  which  bears  upon  the 
subject  of  the  present  work. 
Tiii-  Supplies  were  sent  yearly  to  the  settlers  in  New- 

foundland from  Bristol,  until  1614";  after  which 
period,  I  cannot  find  any  trace  of  the  active  opera^ 
tions  of  the  Company.  But  the  intercourse  with  the 
Island  must  still  have  been  kept  up  in  various  ways; 
for  I  find  in  Whitboume's  Discourse,  published  in 
1622",  that  'the  undertakers  of  the  Newfoundland 

"  PorehM.  IT.  1876.  '*  The  title  of  this  work  b  '  A 

^  Ibid.  iv.  1877 — 1882.  Diacovrae  and  Duconerj  of  Neiv- 

**  Barrett's  HiBtory  of  Bristol,  foondland,  nitb  atay  retsona  to 

p.   176;  aad   Stew's   Aimali,  p.  proue  how  worthy  and  beneficiall 

193.  a  Ptaatatioii  may  there  be  made. 
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Plantation,  to  whom  Slaay  was  Treasurer,  had  maiii^  chap. 
taioed  a  Colony  of  his  Malestie's  subiects  there  ' — ^^—t 
aboue  twelue  yearea,'  and  were  *  wllhng  to  entertain 
such  as  will  further  his  Majesties  said  Plantation 
upon  fit  conditions.'  Other  parties  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  same  work,  as  having  undertaken  to 
plant  Colonies  in  the  same  Island,  and  ready  to  en- 
tertain such  as  should  adventure  with  them  therein. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  parties  were  Henry 
Cary,  Visconnt  Falkland,  Lord  Deputy  Gleneral  of 
Ireland,  uid  Sir  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Bal- 
timore ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  more  will  be  said  here- 
after. Whitboume  posseseed  many  opportunities  of 
obtaining  accurate  information  of  Newfoundland,  from 
the  long  period  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  trad- 
ing with  the  Isluid,  and  from  the  authority  which  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  exercise  over  it  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  he  was  at  St.  John's,  when 
Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert  arrived  there  in  1583;  and 
that  he  witnessed  the  formal  acts  by  which  posses- 
sion was  then  taken  of  that  haven  and  the  adjoining 
country,  under  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth'*. 
Whitboume  speaks  also,  in  the  pre&ce  of  his  Dis- 
course, of  many  other  voyages  which  he  made  to  the 
same  Island  in  after  years;  and,  in  1t)15,  he  was  sent 

after  a  fit  better  manner  than  now  and  pablUhed  by  Authoritv.     Ai 

it  is.     Together  witli   the   la^nr  alao,  an   Inuitation  ;  and  likewise 

Xn  of  certaiae  enormities  and  certuoe  Letters  sent  &om  that 

■ei   committed   by   some   that  Countrey  ;  vhich  are  printed  in 

tnde  to   that  cauntrey,  and   the  the    latter    part    of   this   Booke. 

meaaes  lud  downe  for  the  refor-  Imprinted    at   London   by   Felii 

mstion  thereof.    Written  by  Cap-  Kingston,  J623.' 

tain  lUchard  Whitboume,  of  Ex-  «•  See  p.  71  of  thii  Volnme. 
mouth,  in  the  County  of  Deuon, 
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ont,  with  a  commission  from  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 

'  miraltj,  to  correct  certain  abuses  which  had  sprung 

up  among  the  fisheriM. 
"  The  fisheries  had  even  then  obtained  an  import 
>  tance  &r  greater  than  is  commonly  believed;  for, 
besides  the  French,  Biscayan,  and  Portuguese  nuiri- 
nera,  who  annually  resorted  to  Newfoundland,  Whit- 
bonme  mentions  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sail  of  English  vessels  were  engaged  in  fishing 
off  its  coast,  in  1615 ;  that,  calculating  these  vessels 
at  sixty  tons'  burden  each,  they  supplied  an  amount 
of  fifteen  thousand  tons ;  that,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  manning  these  vessels,  they  employed  not 
less  than  five  thousand  handa;  that  each  of  these 
vessels  had  taken,  upon  an  average,  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  fish,  and  five  tons  of  train  oil ;  and 
that  the  joint  produce  of  these  caxgocB  yielded,  at- 
the  lowest  rate,  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  ". 

But  Whitboume  does  not  confine  his  Discourse  to 
the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  He  gives  several 
notices  of  its  native  inhabitants,  its  geographical 
position,  and  the  productions  of  its  soil  and  climate. 
And  the  spirit  in  which  he  makes  th^e  remarics, 
proves  that  he  had  other  and  higher  objects  present 
to  his  mind  than  those  of  mere  traffic.  For  instance, 
speaking  of  the  savages  in  Trinity  Bay,  who  used  to 
come  secretly  in  the  night  time,  and  steal  the  lines, 
and  sails,  and  knives  of  the  English  fishermen,  he 

**   Wliitbounic's  Diicoum,  Ac.  pp.  1 1^13. 
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says ;  '  If  they  might  be  reduced  to  the  knowledge  chap. 
of  the  true  Trinity  indeed,  no  doubt  but  it  would  be ' — ■^ — ' 
a  moat  sweete  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  an 
euerlasting  honour  to  your  Maiesty,  and  the  heauen- 
liest  blessing  to  those  poore  Creatures,  who  are 
buried  in  their  superstitious  ignorance.  The  task 
thereof  would  prone  easie,  if  it  were  but  well  begun, 
and  constantly  seconded  by  indnstrions  spirits :  and 
no  doubt  but  God  himselfe  would  set  his  hand  to 
reare  vp  and  aduance  so  noble,  bo  pious,  and  so 
Christian  a  building  ".'  And,  again ;  *  It  is  by  a  Plan- 
tation [in  Newfoundland],  and  by  that  meanesonely, 
the  poore  misbeleeuing  inhabitants  of  that  Countrey 
may  be  reduced  from  Barbarisme  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  lighte  of  his  truth ;  and  to  a  ciuill 
and  regular  kinde  of  life  and  gouemement.  This  is 
a  thing  so  appaiant,  that  I  neede  not  enforce  it  any 
further,  or  labour  to  stirre  vp  the  charity  of  Chris* 
tians  therein,  to  gine  their  furtherance  towante  a 
worke  so  pious,  euery  man  knowing  that  euen  we 
ourselues  were  onoe  as  blinde  as  they  in  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  our  Creator,  and  as  rude 
and  sanage  in  our  lines  and  manners.  Onely  thus 
mnch  I  will  adde,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  impossible 
bat  that,  by  meanes  of  these  slender  beginnings 
which  may  be  made  in  Newfotudland,  all  the  r^ons 
neere  adioyning  thereunto  may  in  time  bee  fitly 
conuerted  to  the  troe  worship  of  God  *V 

The  appeal  which  Whitboume,  upon  the  strength 


«  IW<i.p.4.  "  Ibid.  pp.  H,  15. 

VOL.  I.  D  d 
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CHAP,  of  these  and  other   statements,  ur^^   upon   the 
J— v-^  people  of  England,  in  behalf  of  her  earlieBt  Colony, — 
rte  prity    although  it  6uled  to  produce  a  general  and  unifonn 
theArciibi.  responsB, — ^wss  yet fe^ourably received  by  those  who 
*^d  Y'rt7  ^^"^  ''"  *u'^o"ty.     A  letter,  dated  the  last  day  of 
i"'^!-      June,  1621,  from  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  is  prefixed 
to  his  Discourse,  recommending  that  copies   of  it 
be  distributed  throughout  their  respective  Provinces, 
'for  the  encouragement  of  Aduenturers  unto  the 
Plantation  there,'  and  that  collections  be  made  on 
his   behalf  in    the   several  Parish  Churches.     This 
letter  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  King's  order, 
dated  Theobalds,  the  twelfth  of  April,  lf>2*2,  confirm- 
ing the  proposed  design,  and  commanding  that  it  be 
proceeded  with.    Obstacles,  however,  existed  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  all  that  was  thereby  intended; 
and  the  superior  attractions  which  the  provinces  of 
the  American  Continent  held  out  to  English  settlers, 
tempted  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  turn  away  with 
indifference  from  the  invitation  which  Whitboume 
addressed  to  them  in  behalf  of  Newfoundland. 
Colon;  If  success  could  have  followed  a  compliance  with 

pluited  at  ^ 

A«i™by  the  suggestions  which  "Whitbourae  then  brought 
c*!"".  ""6  under  the  public  notice,  such  a  result  might  reasoD- 
fikiumaie.  ably  have  been  expected,  when  Sir  Greorge  Calvert 
made  the  attempt,  towards  the  close  of  James's 
reign,  and  gave  to  that  enterprise  all  the  help  which 
it  could  derive  from  his  intelligence,  experience, 
high  character,  and  commanding  influence.  He  van 
a  native  of  Yorkshire ;  which  county  he  also  repre- 
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sented  in  Parliament.  His  education  was  conducted,  chap. 
first,  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  upon  ' — ■^ — ' 
the  Continent,  where  he  received  probably  that 
impulse  which  led  him  finally  to  enter  into  com- 
munion with  the  Romish  Church.  When  Robert 
Cecil  was  Lord  Treasurer,  he  appointed  Caivert  his 
Secretary;  from  which  oflSce,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  Clerk  of  the  Council.  In  1618,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood;  and,  in  lb'19,  succeeded  8ir 
Thomas  Lake,  as  one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State ;  in  which  capacity,  it  has  been  already  stated, 
that  be  communicated  the  King's  instmetions  to  the 
Virginia  Company  '*. 

Whilst  be  was  discharg^g  the  duties  of  that  im- 
portant post^  he  received  a  Intent  from  his  Sove- 
reign, which  constituted  him  and  his  heirs  absolute 
proprietors  of  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  penin- 
sula of  Newfoundland.  He  gave  to  it  the  name, 
which  it  still  retains,  of  Avalon.  This  had  been  the 
ancient  name  of  Glastonbury ;  in  which  spot,  tradi- 
tion reports  that  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  having  come 
over  to  Britain,  had  received  Irom  King  Arviragus 
twelve  bides  of  lwid,as  a  dwelling  place  for  himself  and 
his  associates ;  had  there  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  had  there  too  built 
a  church,  which  afterwards  became  his  sepulchre  •*. 
As  AtoIou,  therefore,  according  to  this  story,  had 
been  the  first-fruits  of  Christiaiiity  in  ancient  Britain, 
80  Calvert  desired  to  perpetuate  the  nam^  and  invest 

*  Scep.32£oftbu  Volume.     "FuIIot'b  Church  History,  pp.  S—e. 

Dd2 
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CHAP,   it  with  similar  associations,  in  his  own  portion  of 

' — J—"  Newfoundland. 

This  dependence  upon  a  tradition  which  rests  upon 
the  very  weakest  authority  *',  may  be  regarded  as  a 
token  of  the  tendency  of  Calvert's  mind,  at  that 
period,  to  receive  with  implicit  &ith  those  question- 
able narratives,  which  Fuller  justly  describes  as  being 
'much  swoln  and  pufiTd  up  with  the  leaven  of 
Monkery.'  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  exertions  to  make  the  Avalon  of  the  New 
World  a  precious  seed-plot  of  Christianity  to  its 
benighted  inhabitants,  were  as  great  as  if  the  dark 
legend  had  been  a  sure  record  of  Holy  Writ  He 
built  a  'Mr  house'  in  Ferryland,  one  of  the  chief 
promontories  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  expended 
not  less  a  sum  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in 
advancing  the  plantation.  '  Indeed  his  publick  spirit,' 
says  Fuller,  '  consulted  not  his  private  profit,  but  the 
enlargement  of  Christianity,  and  the  King's  domi- 
nions **.'  The  Colony  seems  to  have  been  first  esta- 
blished in  Avalon,  in  1621;  and  there  we  several 
letters,  appended  to  Whithoume's  Discourse,  which 
were  written  in  the  following  year  to  Calvert,  from 
the  Governor  and  others  whom  he  had  sent  oat 
Up  to  this  period,  Calvert  had  been  apparently  a 
guthfiil  and  consistent  member  of  the  Church  into 
which  he  had  been  received  by  Baptism.  But  eariy 
in  the  year  1624,  he  announced  to  King  James  that 


"  See  the   writen  <)uoted  bjr        "  Foller'i     Worthisi,    <Y<»k- 
Fuller,  Ibid.  ihire,)  pp.  SOI,  202. 
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he  had  entered  into  communion  with  the  Church  of  chap. 
Borne ;  and  therefore  resigned  his  office  of  Secretaiy ' — v^ — ' 
of  State,  which,  he  said,  he  could  no  longer  with  a 
safe  conscience  hold  ",  The  prudence,  however,  and 
ability  which  Calvert  had  always  displayed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  trust,  and  the  high  regard  which 
James  entertained  for  him  on  personal  grounds,  led 
that  Sovereign  to  retain  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  to  create  him  Lord  Baltimore  of 
Baltimore,  in  Ireland.  Upon  James's  death,  he  went 
twice  in  person  to  Newfoundland;  bnt,  receiving 
much  annoyance  and  injury  from  the  attacks  of  the 
French,  and  from  those  *  Pyrate  and  erring  subiecta* 
of  England  whom  Whitboume  describes,  in  his  Pr&- 
iace,  as  hindering  '  the  good  purposes'  of  the  settlers, 
he  withdrew  entirely  from  the  Colony  which  he  had 
intended  to  make  *^ 

But  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Calvert  were  still 
turned  tovrerds  the  New  World.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Company  during  James's  reign ; 
and,  from  Charles  the  First,  obtained  a  Patent  to 
colonize  the  province  lying  north-east  of  the  Poto- 
mac. This  province,  in  honour  of  Charles's  Queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  received  the  name,  which  it  retains 
to  this  day,  of  Maryland ;  and,  in  the  designation  of 
one  of  its  chief  cities,  Baltimore,  has  perpetuated 
the  title  of  him  who  first  made  the  British  name 
respected  within  its  borders  ". 

"  Ibid.  England,  iii.  26. 

X  Ibid.   See  also  Collier's  Bii-        ••  The  tint  Lord  Baltimore  died 

torictl   Dictionary,   in   loc.  ;   and  in    1632;  and    the    title   became 

Granger's  Biographical  History  of  extinct  in  1 774. 
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pHAP.  A  fuller  notice  of  Maryland  will  be  given,  when 
' — ■' — '  we  come  to  relate  the  progreBS  of  affiurs  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First  The  transient  glance 
whicL  has  now,  by  anticipation,  been  taken  of  that 
Colony,  has  arisen  only  from  tlie  association  of  the 
name  of  its  founder  with  his  previous  abortive  effi>rt 
to  plant  a  eettlement  in  Newfoundland. 

^^^  There  are,  however,  some  considerations  suggested 
u^»n"  ^y  *^'*  brief  notice  of  Newfoundland,  to  which,  be- 
™Ji^T  ■^0'"^  tl>®  present  chapter  is  concluded,  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  first  is  supplied 
in  the  lact,  that,  whilst  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and 
the  other  provinces  of  North  America,  whose  earliest 
colonization  is  recorded  In  this  Volume,  have  all 
been  separated  from  their  mother-«ountry,  through 
the  unjust  and  disastrous  policy  which  she  after- 
wards pursued  towards  them,  Newfoundland  still 
remains  an  integral  portion  of  her  empire.  As  it 
was  the  most  ancient,  so  has  it  ever  since  continued 
to  be  a  most  important,  foreign  possession  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  same,  indeed,  may  be  predicated  also  of  the 
Bermudas,  the  progress  of  whose  history  has  Just 
been  noticed  in  this  chapter,  and  which  now  con- 
stitute, with  Newfoundland,  one  Diocese  of  our  Co- 
lonial Church.  But  the  tropical  climate  and  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  the  Bermudas ;  the  name  and  character 
of  a  Colony  which,  since  the  first  acquisition  of  them 
by  this  country,  they  have  always  retained;  the 
grateful  associations  connected  with  them,  as  a  place 
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of  refuge  for  the  Cavaliers,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  chap. 
ware ;  the  distinction  early  conferred  upon  them  by  ' — ^ — ' 
the  verses  of  Waller  and  of  Marvel  ** ;  their  spacious 
harbours,  the  abundant  supply  of  timber  from  their 
cedar-^fToves,  the  strong  natural  defences  of  their 
rock-bound  coasts,  made  yet  stronger  by  the  help  of 
art;  the  convenience  of  their  position  in  the  At- 
lantic, with  reference  to  our  other  Colonies  in  the 
West;  the  testimony  borne  to  that  &ct  in  the  design 
nation  of  these  Islands  as  'the  Gibraltar  of  the  West 
Indies ;'  the  desire  which,  in  consequence,  has  been 
ever  manifested  to  extend  to  them  every  aid  wid 
protection  which  England  could  afford;  all  these 
circumstances  have  contributed  to  secure  to  the  Ber- 
mudas, in  return,  those  benefits  which  the  friendly 
and  intimate  union  of  a  Colony  with  the  moth^- 
coimtry  can  scarcely  fail  to  realize. 

But  it  has  not  been  so  with  Newfoundland. 
Possessing  an  area,  in  square  miles,  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  times  as  great  as  that  contained  in  the 
Bermudas  ",  and  a  population  about  seven  times  as 
large  **,  it  was  not,  until  the  last  few  years,  formally 

**  The  eiqn'uitelj'  beiutirul  de-  the  Bermudu  U  slated,  in  the 

Kriptiona  of  the  Denaudat,  (pven  Colomal  Cbureb  Atka,  to  be  32, 

bj  Moore,  in  his  poetical  Epistle  and  that  of  Nevrfoundlajid  36,000, 

to  the   Marchioness  Dowager  of  an  extent  which  eiceeda  that  of 

Donc^.    Works,   pp.    109,   110,  Ireland.   InMc.Cullocb'sGeogia- 

(ed.  1S4S),  and  by  Basil  Hall,  in  phicaJ  Dictionar;,  a  much  greater 

the  fourth  and  nineteenth  chapter!  area'ls  given  to  the  latter,  nwnelj, 

of  hia  First  Series  of  Frarments  oF  57,000  square  mile*. 

Vojages  and  TraTela,  nill  remind  "  The  population  of  the   Ber- 

the  reader  of  the  valuable  tnate-  mudas,  according  to  the  Colonial 

rials,  which  writers  of  the  present  Church  Atlaa.is  rated  at  12,000,aQd 

daj  have  continued  to  draw  from  that  of  Newfoundland  at  60,000. 

the  scenery  of  these  Iilanda.  The  laat  returns,  laid  before  Par- 

*'  The  area  of  square  miles  of  liamcnt  in  the  present  Session,  and 
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CHAP,  recognized  as  a  Colony  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
I — „^  importance  of  its  fiBheries,  as  a  source  of  wealth,  and 
a  means  of  cherishing  and  exercising  the  zeal  and  har- 
dihood of  British  sailors,  has  never  been  overlooked. 
Hence,  the  fierce  contests  for  its  possession,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  between  the  rival  powers  of 
England  and  France,  which  were  only  terminated  for 
a  time  by  the  peace  of  Byswick,  in  1698.  Hence, 
the  renewal  of  like  contests,  when  the  War  of  the 
Succesfflon  broke  out,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and,  again,  the  shores  and  seas  of 
Newfoundland  were  defiled  with  the  blood  of  Euro- 
pean nations  struggling  for  exclurive  sovra^ignty 
over  them.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  awarded 
that  sovereignty  to  fingland;  liberty  being,  at  the 
same  time,  granted  to  the  French  to  carry  on  their 
fishing  on  certain  quarters  of  the  coast  Still  no 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  any  permanent  Colony 
in  the  Island.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  was 
done  to  discourage  the  attempt;  insomuch,  that 
npon  the  renewal,  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
of  the  merchants'  charter  which  had  been  granted  in 
1634,  a  clause  was  added,  prohibiting  any  settlers 
being  sent  thither  on  board  any  of  their  ships.  The 
nominal  administration  of  the  Island  was  entrusted 
to  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  naval  officer 
in  command  having  tfie  real  superintendence  of  its 

ordered  to  be  printed  February  20,  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  for  think- 

1W5,  put  them  at  a  much  lower  inz  that  thit  amount,  ai  Iw-  u  it 

amount,    namel]'.   the   fonner    at  relates  to  Newfoundland,  it  below 

0930,  add  the  latter  at  75,094.  the  real  number. 
There  are  rcaaona,  however,  which 
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affion.  The  eame  course  of  conduct  was  continned  chaf. 
afterwarde,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  fisheries  ' — - — ' 
from  interference.  At  the  be^nniog,  indeed,  of 
Gieorge  the  Third's  reign,  1765,  in  consequence  of 
the  seizure  of  some  vessels,  Newfoundland  was  re- 
cognized as  one  of  His  Majesty's  Plantations,  and 
the  authoiitj  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  extended 
to  it,  in  accordance  vnth  a  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  that  effect  The  recognition, 
however,  was  little  more  than  formal.  And,  althongh 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  first  estahlished 
temporarily  in  1792,  was  rendered  permanent  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  early  in  the  present  century  (1809); 
and  all  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as  iar  as  Hudson's 
Struts,  together  vrith  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  was  included  in  the 
same  government  with  Newfoundland ;  nevertheless, 
constant  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  aU 
British  subjects  not  concerned  in  the  fisheries, 
which  prevented  them  from  making  settlements 
upon  ite  coast  Such  was  the  unjust  and  hurtfiil 
policy  pursued,  for  so  long  a  term  of  years^  by 
this  country  towards  her  most  ancient  foreign  pos- 
session *'. 

In  1826,  a  more  wholesome  order  of  dvil  govem- 

"  Montgomeiy    Mutin's    His-  Colonieii   to   Sir   'Hioinu  Cocb- 

toi7  of  tbe   British   CotonieB,  iii.  rmne,     GoTemor     of    Newfound- 

459 — 466  ;     BoDDjcttslle'i    New-  land  ;  snd  the  Roval  Instractioiu 

roandUad,  i.  76 — 158;   Marray's  which  accompamed  it.  The  Letter 

Britith  America,  (EdiD.  Cab.  Lih.)  ii  dated  27  Juiv.  1882)  and  via 

iL  283—290.     See  alto  pas«  1  of  ordered   by  the   Houm  of  Com- 

(fae  Letter  of  the  prownt  Earl  of  mons  to  be  printed,  7   Augiul, 

mpon,   then  Viecount    Goderich,  1832. 
Bud  Secretary  of  SUte  for  the 
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CHAP.  .  mentwas  established,  bjnrtue  of  a  Royal  Charter  thea 
' — v^—'  granted ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  a  distinguidied 
naval  officer.  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  the 
benefit  of  its  enactments  was  first  extended  to  the 
Island.  This  was  followed,  in  1832,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Legislative  Assembly.  And  tbns,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  irom  the  period 
in  which  Sir  Humfirey  Gilbert  took  possession  of 
Newfoundland  in  the  nune  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
British  ParUament  at  length  granted  to  it '  that  form 
of  constitution  which  generally  prevails  throughout 
the  Transatlantic  Colonies ;'  which  is  in  accordance 
with  *  the  genius  and  principles  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment ;'  and  '  has  been  brougfit  to  the  test  of  Irequent 
and  successfiil  experiment ".' 

But  what  had  been  going  on  in  Newfoundland, 
during  this  long  period  of  neglect  and  misrule? 
Howsoever  stringent  had  been  the  various  statutes 
passed  to  prevent  the  colonization  of  the  Island,  and 
to  render  this  Kingdom  still  the  domicile  of  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  its  fisheries,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  those  restrictions.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  admitted  upon  the  highest  authority, 
that,  'long  before  Parliament  admitted  the  necessity 
of  repealing  those  laws,  a  Colony  had  graduaUy  set- 
tled itself  along  the  shores  of  the  Island,  and  assumed 
a  rank  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  amongst  the 
foreign  possessions  of  the  British  Crown  ".'  It  is  easy 
to  foresee  what  conflicting  interests  and  aggravated 

"  Lord  Goderich's  Letter,  ut  sup.  p,  2.  "  Ibid,  p.  1, 
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disorders  must  have  been  produced  by  such  a  state  ^^4'^- 
of  things;  and  what  a  barrier  must  thereby  have ' — - — ' 
been  raised  up  agsdnst  the  beneficial  exercise  of  a 
well  organized  and  eqmtable  goTemment,  when  it 
cwne  to  be  applied.  To  prove  this  by  reference  to 
authentic  documents,  would  be  only  to  anticipate 
the  details  which  await  our  examination  hereafter. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that 
such  has  been  the  &ct;  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  system,  pursued  for  so  many 
years  towards  this  important  Island. 

These  evils  are  indeed  formidable ;  bat  they  are 
only  a  portion  of  those  which  we  have  to  deplore. 
For  what  has  been  the  &te  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Newfoundland  ?  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  all  exterminated.  And  upon  whom 
but  upon  ourselves  lies  this  heavy  burden  of  guilt? 
It  is  the  hand  of  the  Englishman  which  has 
destroyed .  the  poor  defenceless  savage.  Vain  has 
been  the  hope  which  the  zealous  Whitboume  once 
expressed,  that  the  savages  of  Trinity  harbour  'might 
be  reduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Trinity ;' 
and  that  such  conversion  of  them  might  be  '  a  most 
BVeet  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  an  everlasting 
honour  to'  our  Sovereign,  '  and  the  heavenliest  bless- 
ing to  those  poor  creatures  who'  were  'buried  in 
their  own  superstitions.'  Viiin,  also,  has  been  the 
earnest  and  simple-hearted  appeal,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  countrymen  in  that  day,  that  they 
should  '  giue  furtherance  towards  a  work  so  pious,' 
remembering  that  their  ancestors  'were  once  as 
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^^-  blind  88*  those  savages  'in  the  knowledge  and  wot' 
' — • — '  ship  of  their  '  Creator,  and  as  rude  and  saoage  in* 
their  'lives  and  manners'*.*  The  descendants  of 
those  savages  have  arisen  to  inhabit  the  land  of  theai 
btheis;  and  we,  the  descendants  of  those  merchants 
and  marineis  of  England  to  whom  snch  thooghts 
were  once  addressed,  have  swept  them  from  the  &ce 
of  it.  What  the  munbere  of  the  Bed  Indians  <Hice 
were  in  Newfbondland,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain. At  first,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  Island 
appeued  so  '  destitute  and  desolate  of  inhabitance, 
that  scarce  any  one  sanage  person'  had  'in  many 
yeeres  been  seene  in  the  most  parts  thereof".'  Bnt^ 
when  a  further  knowledge  was  acquired  of  its  shores 
the  natives  were  found  in  considenible  numbers; 
and  their  bunting  and  fishing  stations  were  unscru- 
pulously seized  upon  by  the  invading  English.  These 
poor  creatures,  therefore,  being  robbed  of  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence,  were  left,  in  many  instances, 
to  perish  by  hunger;  and  the  work  of  destmction 
was  made  yet  more  rapid  and  complete  by  a  harass- 
ing  warfare,  carried  on  agaiost  them  by  the  English 
and  Micmac  Indians;  whom  they  instigated,  and  who 
had  come  over,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  from  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia**. 
Captain  Buchan,  a  naval  officer  of  high  character, 
who  was  employed  by  Sir  John  Duckworth,  the 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  to  open  a  communica^ 

**  See  p.  401  of  thia  Volame.       mktee    on    Aborigines    (BritUi 
**  Ihid.  SetUeTDenta>,  IB37,  p.  6.  See  also 

"  Report  (rom  the  Select  Com-    Mianleiof  Evidence,  4204. 
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tion  with  the  Aborigines  in  1810  and  1811,  has    *^|^' 

stated,  in  his  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Com-  ' — ^~^ 
mona,  in  1836,  that  not  less  than  four  or  five  hun- 
dred of  them  were  in  existence  at  that  time  **•  The 
quantitj  of  fences  which  be  found  had  been  run  up 
bj  them,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  thirt}'  miles, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  conducting  the  deer  down  to  the 
water,  could  onlj  have  been  raised  imd  kept  in  repair 
by  great  numbers  of  the  natives  ".  And  yet,  when 
he  visited  every  part  of  the  Newfoundland  coast, 
with  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  in  1826  and  tbe  three 
following  years,  he  could  not  see  or  hear  that  any 
natives  were  in  existence.  The  last  man  imd  last 
woman,  be  believes,  had  been  seen  in  March,  1823, 
by  two  of  our  people  who  had  settled  in  a  part  of 
Notre  Dame  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
furriery  trade  in  the  winter  months.  And  no  sooner 
did  the  Englishmen  discover  them,  than  they  made 
ready  their  fire-arms,  and,  advancing  from  their  wig- 
wam, shot  them  both''.  Captain  Buchan  further 
states  it  as  bis  opinion,  that  no  attempt  had  ever 
been  mad^  before  his  time,  to  impart  to  the  natives 
the  benefits  of  civilization  and  Christianity ;  and  that 
the  only  effect  of  intercourse  with  Newfoundland 
\s^  men  professing  civilization  and  Christianity,  had 
been  the  crael  and  entire  extirpation  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  natives:  that,  'in  &ct,  it  was  considered 
a  meritorious  act,  at  one  time,  to  kill  an  Indian ;'  that; 
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<^^^-    until  the  time  of  Lord  Gambier,  who  was  Governor 
' — ^— '  of  the  Island  from  the  year  1802  to  1804,  there  had 
been  no  effort  whatsoever  to  establish  friendly  inter- 
course with  its  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  only  attempt 
made  by  that  excellent  man  to  open  it,  had  failed  **.* 
How  dark  and  revolting  is  the  picture  here  placed 
before  us!     It  diminishes  not  aught  of  its  fearfbl 
character,  to  be  told,  that,  in  other  regions  of  the 
globe,  like  scenes  have  been  witnessed ;  and,  that,  by 
other  nations  of  Europe,  like  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted.   We  are  at  present  only  concerned  -with 
ourselves,  and  with  our  shameful  treatment  of  the 
most  ancient  foreign  possession  belonging  to   diis 
Kingdom,  of  its  native  inhabitants,  and  of  our  own 
fellow-subjects  who  have  settled  upon  its  coast     To 
confess  that  the  treatment  has  been  ehamefiil,  and 
not  to  strive  as  &r  as  in  us  lies,  to  mitigate  its  evil 
consequences,  has  been  justly  described,  by  one  who 
has  written  with  wisdom  and  earnestness  upon  the 
important  subject  of  Colonization,  to  be  little  better 
than  'mere  idle  philanthropy,  or  the  mere  fulfilment 
of  certain  ceremonies  by  which  the  mind  rdievea 
itself  of  the  sense  of  a  debt.'  The  duty  which  should 
engage  our  attention,  the  same  writer  describes, 
not  less  truly,  to  be  '  one,  of  which  the  considera^ 
tion  peculiarly  requires  practical  and  dispassdonate 
views;  while   to  act  upon  those  views,  requires 
in  addition,  patience  under  discouragement,  content- 
ment with  small   successes  and  imperfect  agents, 
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fiuth  in  sound  principles,  zeal  without   blindoess,    '^^,^''- 
fimmesa  without  obstinacy  *'.'  — ^ — ' 

It  is  precisely  such  a  spirit  as  this  which  we  would 
desire  to  see  animating  all  the  counsels,  and  sustain- 
ing ail  the  efforts,  which  are  directed  for  the  benefit 
of  Newfoundland.  Let  the  members  of  our  own 
"  household  of  feith  "  "  consider,  that,  if  the  evils  of 
which  the  outline  baa  been  here  attempted  to  be 
drawn,  have  thus  operated  to  the  temporal  disadvan- 
tage of  this  Colony,  the  spiritual  ministrations  of  the 
Clkurch  therein  must  also  have  been  most  serioosly 
affected  by  them.  If  the  design  of  establishing 
permanent  settlements  upon  the  Island  was  not  only 
discouraged,  but  absolutely  forbidden  by  penalties  so 
severe,  that  the  ruthless  decree  went  forth  to  bum 
the  houses  of  all  who  durst  venture  thither,  except 
those  connected  with  the  fisheries,  and  to  reduce  the 
country  to  a  waste  more  dreary  even  than  that  which 
its  first  aspect  presents  ", — how  was  it  possible  for  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel  to  preach  the  Word,  or  to 
dispense  the  ordinances  of  grace  in  that  region  ?  The 
spoiler's  violence,  the  blasphemer's  curse,  the  drunk- 
ard's madness,  were  all  doing  the  work  of  Satan  upon 
its  rugged  and  tempestuous  shore;  but  the  power, 
which  could  alone  have  stayed  the  plague  of  man's 
wickedness,  was  not  there.  And  yet,  not  wholly 
without  some  tokens  of  God's  saving  truth,  had  the 

1  Co-    l67D,thehighMtinercaiiliteautho< 
ritf  at  thit  time,  and  acted  upon 

__. bythe  Lofds  of  Trade  uid  PJan- 

''  Th»  wu  the  policy  recom-  tations.  Murray's  Britiali  Amc- 
mended  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  in    rieo,  ii.  283. 
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CHAP.   Engliehmen  who  risited  that  iBland,  been  permitted 
> — ,J — '  to'  draw  their  wealth  from  the  inexhaustible  trea^ 
sure-house  of  the   deep   sea.    They  were   remem- 
bered in  the  prayers  of  some  of  their  countrTznen 
at  home;  and,  for  their  benefit,  the  earliest  efl^rts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Giospel 
in   Foreign   Parts   were   made.     This  Society    was 
established  by  Royal  Charter,  on  the  sixteenth   of 
June,  1701;  and,  in  its  first  Report",  occurs  the 
following  notice   of  Newfoundland;    'Has   seveial 
settlements  of  English,  with  many  occasional  in- 
habitants, as  workera,  mariners,  &:c.  at  the  fishing 
seasons,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands:  but  do 
publick  exercise  of  religion,  except  at  St  John'^ 
where  there  is  a  congregation,  but  unable  to  subsist 
a  Minister.'   A  Minister,  however,  Mr.  Jackson,  was 
forthwith  sent  out  by  the  Society ;  and,  in  the  same 
Report,  it  is  stated  that  the  annual  stipend  of  fifty 
pounds  was  assigned  to  him  for  three  years,  besides 
a  benefaction  of  thirty  pounds.    In  the  Historical 
Account  also  of  the  Society,  published  in  1720,  by 
Dr.  Humphreys,  the  Secretary,  it  is  stated  that  a 
handsome  Church  had  been  built  at  St  John's,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  French  when  they  burnt  the 
town,  in  1705;  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  Eng- 
lish had  driven  out  the  French,  they  built  another 
small  Church  and  houses  for  themselves  round  the 
fort  for  their  greater  security.     We  are  told  also, 
upon  the  same  authority,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  the  Society  for  the  Pn>- 

'^  A  Copj  of  this  Report  hai  been  lately  reprinted  by  tha  Sodety. 
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pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  continued,  chap. 
for  several  years,  the  anniuil  allowance  which  they  ' — - — ' 
bad  assigned  to  Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  for  a  limited  period,  and  also  bestowed  upon 
him  several  other  gratuities  '*.  I  find,  moreover,  in 
the  Journals  of  the  Society,  that  their  assistance 
was,  in  a  few  years, afterwards,  extended  to  othra 
quarters  of  the  Island ;  and  that  a  Miraionaiy,  Mr. 
Jones,  was  sent  to  Bonavista,  towards  whose  support 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  poor  as  they  were, 
contributed  fifty  pounds  a  year.  la  1727,  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  him,  relating  the  kind 
reception  which  he  had  met  with  from  the  inha- 
bitants ;  the  gladness  with  which  they  had  received 
his  books;  and  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  to 
instruct  their  children  \  A  very  short  time  after- 
wards, a  third  Missionary,  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  was  sent 
by  the  Society  to  Trinity  Bay,  in  consequence  of  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  to  that  effect,  who  pro- 
mised to  build  a  Church,  and  to  provide  an  annual 
stipend  of  thirty  pounds  towards  his  maintenance  ". 
In  1731,  Mr.  Jones  sent  home  intelligence  that  the 
Church  at  Bonavista  was  nearly  finished,  and  that  a 
gentleman  had  given  vessels  for  the  oelehratdon  of 
the  Holy  Cornmnnion,  and  a  handsome  stone  font ". 
He  continued  his  services  at  that  station  for  many 
years ;  and  when,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick, 
in  1742,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  Bay,  the  inhabi- 


J*  Humphreys's  Hiatoricil   Ac         "  Journoli  of  S.P.O.  t.  186. 
coanl,  Ac.  pp.  4U,4i,Bnd  Journals        ''*  Ibid.  t.  2A3. 

of  S.P.G.  i.  loj.  iM.  »  Ibid.  T.  asa. 
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tants'  of  Bonavista  aent  home  a  petition  to  the 
-•  Society,  complaining  of  the  spiritual  destitution 
which  they  tlierebj  suffered,  and  entreating  that  the 
means  of  instructing  their  children  might  be  extended 
to  them  ". 

These  are  evidences  which,  few  and  feeble  as  they 
are,  at  least  demonstrate  the  desire  of  the  Churdi  to 
do  what  she  could  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  the 
cupidity  of  trade  and  the  connsels  of  State  policy 
had  created ;  and  also  the  desire  of  some  who  tarried 
^upon  the  Island  to  honour  the  Lord  their  God. 

In  glancing  at  the  scanty  evidences,  which  9xe 
scattered  over  the  long  and  dreary  interval  of  the 
e^hteenth  century,  of  a  kindly  and  earnest  feeling 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  s 
desire  to  secure  to  its  inhabitants  the  means  of 
reverently  celebrating  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  we 
may  not  pass  by  unnoticed  that  which  is  supplied  in 
the  gift  of  our  late  Sovereign,  William  the  Fourth, 
to  the  Church  at  Great  Placentia.  That  town  bad 
been  the  seat  of  government,  whilst  the  French  had 
possession  of  the  Island ;  and  was,  during  the  war,  a 
place  of  great  importance,  as  a  military  post  of  our 
own.  Many  femili^  also,  members  of  our  own  com- 
munion, lived  in  it;  and  two  of  our  Missionaries, 
Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Evans,  were  successively  stationed 
there.     Placentia  had  attracted  the  notice  of  our 

"OripDtlUtterBofS.P.G.i.ei.  of   the    hbtor;.      ThoM   wbich 

I  have  extracted    □thsr   notices  have  been  given  above  are  ovXy 

conceniiiiKNewfouodlandfrciinthe  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  out  the 

Joujrvala&cofS.P.G.,  but  forbear  nummary  alatementa  which   I  am 

to  recite  tbem  oow,   as   thejr  trill  here  endeavouring  to  place  before 

help  better  to  illmtrale  the  sequel  the  reader. 
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late  King,  when,  in  early  life,  he  was  engaged. in  the  ^^^''- 
honouiable  Bervice  of  his  profession,  as  an  officer  in  ' — • — ' 
the  Royal  Navy;  and  he  was  not  slow  in  supplying 
that  which  he  there  saw  wanting  in  the  admioistrap 
tion  of  the  public  services  of  the  Church.  The 
valuable  set  of  vessels  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  which  are  now  in  the  Church  of 
'  that  town,  testify,  by  the  inscription  engraven  upon 
them,  that  they  were  given  by  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  William  Henry,  in  1787  ". 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  during  the  reign 
of  the  same  monarch  (1832),  the  establishment  of  a 
Legislative  Assembly  gave  to  Newfoundland  its 
proper  character  as  a  Colony  of  the  British  Empire, 
And,  as  approaches  to  the  same  result  had  been 
made,  before  that  period,  by  the  substitution  of  a 
civil  for  a  naval  governor,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  judicial  and  other  officers,  so  the  eifort  had  been 
also  made  to  extend  to  the  inhabitants,  in  a  distinct 
and  authorised  character,  those  spiritual  advantages 
which  they  ought   to   have   received,  in  all  their 

"  See  tbe  interestinff  namtiTe,  of  a  Tetneble  chancier  is  lilcewiw 

entitled 'SixmonlbsofaNetrfound'  to  be  found  ia  the  Rev:  Lemi 

land    MnrioDHTj'*  Journal,   from  '  Anspach'i  Hutorj  oT  Newfouod- 

Febniar7toAaguit,1835,'p.S6.  It  land,'  Loadon,  1819.    He  wm  foi^ 

iemiicb  tobere^retted.asweleam  merlv  a  magintrale  in  the  Iiland, 

from  tbe  ume  Damtive.that  owing  and  Mi*Honarj  for  tbe  District  of 

to   the    altered   circumstances   of  Conception   Bay ;   and   poHPued 

Placentia.  and  the  conMquent  re-  not  011I7  tbe  ampleat  meant  of  in- 

ootb]  of  a  r^ular  Missionary  from  formation,  but   has   shown   great 

tbe^tation,  Ine  benefit  of  this  and  diligence    in     the      preparation 

other  [uouB  offerings  of  Bibles  and  of    bis   materials.      I   have   only 

Prayer-Books  for  the  use  of  the  forborne  to  refer  to  his  work,  leit 

Church,  was  greatly  impaired  at  I  should  be  led  into  a  relation 

the    time  of  the  <nrriter'B    visit,  more  minute  than  is  required  (or 

pp.  29,    30.     Huoh    information  my  preeant  otyect. 

Ee2 
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CHAP,  fulness  and  integrity,  long  before.  The  first  See, 
' — '— '  established  in  any  of  our  Colonies,  was  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1787 ;  and  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  whose  name 
deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembiance,  was  con- 
secrated its  first  Bishop.  In  1825,  his  son,  who,  as  a 
Missionary  in  that  country,  had  already  trodden  &ith- 
fully  in  the  steps  of  his  venerable  iather,  was  sum- 
moned to  preside  as  Bishop  over  the  same  Diocese  '* ; 
and,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  in  the  same  year.  Letters 
Patent  were  issued,  which  constdtated  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland  part  of  hie  Diocese.  The  Boyal  In- 
structions, transmitted  from  the  Colonial  Office,  in 
1832,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  before  made, 
pointout  particularlythe  relations  which  bad  thus  been 
established  between  Newfoundland  and  the  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  important  duties  which  conse- 
quently devolved  upon  the  Governor  of  the  former. 
These  Instructions, — so  fer  as  they  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject for  which  they  are  now  cited, — are  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Volume^;  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  interests  which  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  In- 
structions to  uphold,  is  the  most  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  evil  which  must  have  been  created  by 
the  long  neglect  of  them.  If  further  evidence  of 
the  mournful  fact  be  required,  it  is  supplied  in  the 
description  given  of  Newfoundland  by  the  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia,  when  he  proceeded  to  visit  it  as  part 
of  his  Diocese.     We  are  forbidden,  indeed,  by  our 

"  A  aecond  Kihop,  Dr.  Robert     aided  over  the  Diocfw   of  Non 
Stanaer,  had  interrened  between     Scotia  from  1816  to  1825. 
Dr.  Ingtit  ftnd  hU  ion,  ud  pre-        "■  See  AppeDdix,  No.  II. 
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present  limits,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  descrip-  C£lap. 
tion,  or  of  the  arduous  labours  which  he  underwent  ' — ^-— ' 
in  Ilia  faithful  desire  to  mitigate  the  ills  he  wit- 
nessed; but  we  trust  that  the  record  of  them  has 
been  too  recently  brought  before  the  public  mind, 
and  the  value  of  that  decisive  testimony  too  grate- 
fully acknowledged,  to  require  a  minute  recital  in 
this  place  ". 

Valuable  as  were  the  benefits  received  by  New- 
foundland from  the  watchful  superintendence  of  the 
Bishop  of  NovaScotia,  they  were  yet  incomplete.  The 
Diocese,  to  which  it  belonged,  required  subdivision. 
Comprising,  at  that  time,  Nova  Scotia,  which  possesses 
a  larger  area  than  that  of  Greece;  Cape  Breton, 
which  is  larger  than  South  Wales ;  New  Brunswick, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  Scotland ;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  which  exceeds  in  size  our  own  county  of 
Norfolk;  Newfoundland,  which  has  been  already 
represented  to  be  larger  than  Ireland " ;  and  the 
Bermudas,  which  only  can  be  reached,  after  a  voyage 
of  several  hundred  miles,  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America ;  its  varied 
territory  was  evidently  &r  too  extensive  to  admit  of 
proper  visitation  and  control.  The  separation,  there- 
fore, of  Newfoundland  and  the  Bermudas  from  the 


*'  I  hiTe  fband  it  impottible  to  who  haxicarefnllyexBmiiiad  them 

gife,  in  tida  pirt  of  mj  work,  ■  will  be  the  firat  to  acknowledge 

condemed  itttemeiit  of  the  infor-  their  Kreat  ralne. 

mUioa  raapeethig'  Newfouodlind  **  See  the  Table  of  Comparatne 

forniabed  in  the  Report!  of  the  So-  Geomphj,  io  that  moat  naeftil 

ciety  for  the  Promgatioo  of  the  publication,  the  Colooial  Church 

Gospel  in  ForMgn  Parts  ;  but  they  Atlat. 
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CHAP,  jurisdiction  ofthe  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  con- 
' — ^^  stitution  of  a  distinct  Diocese  which  should  embrace 
both  of  them,  was  much  to  be  desired  '*.  This  ob- 
ject was  happily  effected  in  1839;  and  Dr.. Spencer, 
who,  since  1824,  had  been  Archdeacon  of  the  Bei^ 
mudas,  was  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  this  new 
Diocese.  The  increase  of  Churches,  of  Clergy,  of 
Schools,  of  all  which  bears  witness  to  the  zealous 
and  effective  ministration  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  have  been  manifested  in  Newfoundland  since 
that  period,  is  only  one  out  of  the  many  instances, 
which  are  to  be  seen  every  where,  of  the  palpable 
and  direct  advantages  which  uniformly  follow  the  es- 
tablishment of  Colonial  Sees ;  and  affords  the  strong- 
est argument  in  favor  of  their  speedy  extension  **. 
Although  I  am  here  setting  forth  a  very  general 


"  Tho  'unwieldy  Diocese'  of  I  bare  been  permitted,  within  the 
Nova  Scotia,  u  the  Biahop  juitly  ahort  apace  oftwo  years,  to remedj 
dett^ates  it  in  his  Pastoral  Letter,    aome  of  theie  evils,  and  to  aupidy 


dated  Halifax,  April  25,  1842,  has  the   moat   craviog  of  their   defi- 

iince  been  reduced  yet  fiirther  by  cienciea.     Twenty-fiTe  clcr^men, 

:hecon*titutionof  New  Brunswick  with  readera    and    achoolmaatetv 

into  a  separate  Diocese.     Whilst  iindertheoii  SundaySchools  every  ^ 

^bese  sheets  are  passing'  through  where  revived  and  originated  ;  % 

;bepress,its  Bishop  is  on  the  eve  of  tbeoIogicaJ  aemi 01x7  of  future  mi»- 
boing  consecrated.  aionaries  eatftblished  at  the  capital ; 
''ThetbllowingreportofBisliop  the  erection  of  more  than  twenty 
Spencerauppliesproof  oftbeabove  new  churches,  and  the  extension 
■iktement : — '  At  my  conaecretion  and  repair  of  many  buildings  al- 
to  the  See  of  Newfoundland,  I  ready  consecrated  to  Divine  Wor~ 
found  only  eight  eler^met)  of  the  ship — theae  are  the  means  which. 
Church  of  England  in  tho  whole  under  the  Divine  blessing,  1  now 
Colony  ;  the  ChnTch  itself  in  a  poiseM  for  the  propagmtion  of  the 
most  diaorganized  and  disnirited  Gospel,  and  which  I  humbly  trnat 
condition;  the  schools  lang^nistinK,  will  be  blessed  to  the  auceeaa  of 
many  of  them  broken  up,  and  all  his  cause.'  8>r  Bicbvd  Bonny- 
destitute  of  that  spirit  of  unity  and  castle's  'Newfoundland  in  I84S,* 
order  so  essenlial  to  their  real  ii.  lOS. 
efficiency.  I  am  very  thankful  that 
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and  imperfect  suinmar;  of  the  condition  of  New-  < 
foundland,  and  her  claims  upon  England's  Bjmpatby,  *- 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  unnoticed  the  exertions 
of  a  Society  which  has  been  engaged,  since  the  year 
1823,  in  the  work  of  supplying  the  children  of  its 
poor  inhabitants  with  the  means  of  Chiistian  educa^ 
tion.  To  Mr.  Samuel  Codner,  a  Newfoundland 
merchant,  its  formation  is  to  be  ascribed;  and  his 
personal  exertions  have  never  been  vranting  to  up- 
hold and  promote  its  efficiency.  The  Government 
of  this  country  also  answered  the  appeals  addressed 
to  it  on  behalf  of  the  Society ;  evidence  of  which 
is  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  personal  support  of 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  at  that  time  Prime  Minister, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Bathurst,  and  other  Secretaries  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  but  also  in  the  facilities  of  a 
free  passage  to  the  Island,  which  have  been  af- 
forded to  its  Teachers,  and  in  the  grants  of  land 
asid  advances  of  money  which  the  local  authorities 
bad  been  instructed  to  make  in  furtherance  of  its 
objects.  These  objects  have  to  a  great  extent  been 
fealised.  The  Teachers, — ^who,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  are  to  be  mranbers  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  conduct  the 
schools,  as  lar  as  circumstances  may  permit,  on  Dr. 
Bell's  System,-~-haTe  been  faithful  and  efficient;  and 
testimonies  the  most  unequivocal,  have  been  given 
from  every  quarter,  demonstrating  the  vfdue  of  their 
services.  The  Society  has  of  late  years  extended  its 
operation  to  the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bishop ;  and  there,  as  in  Newfoundland, 
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CHAP,   the  fidelity  and  usefulness  of  its  Teachers  have  beat 
' — » —  Bmply  proved  •'. 

But,  thantful  as  we  ongfat  to  be  for  any  uufau- 
ment  of  help  which  has  been  extended  to  this 
Colony  in  her  distress,  it  is  evident  that  many  more 
are  needed;  and  that  even  this  has  not  been  al- 
together derived  from  the  soorces  which  should  have 
furnished  it  The  poor  of  the  flock  of  Christ  ought 
not  to  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  conditiui 
in  which  this  Society  found  them.  The  Church  ought 
not  thus  to  have  left  it  to  the  zeal  of  individual 
members,  to  have  supplied  her  own  lack  of  service. 
And  yet,  what  means  had  she  properly  possessed,  of 
executing  the  high  office  committed  to  her  chaige, 
in  this  most  ancient  possession  of  the  British  Crown  1 
To  have  planted  a  permanent  settlement  upon  its 
shores  would  have  been,  in  earlier  years,  to  contravene 
the  taw.  Her  mintstets  were  constrained  to  be  as 
migratory  as  the  fishermen  with  whom  they  went 
end  returned.  Where^  then,  could  a  resting-place 
be  found  for  truth  ? 

If  these  causes  of  evil  have  been  now  removed,  and 
the  opportunity  is  at  length  extended  to  the  Church 
to  show  forth  her  Master's  glory  in  that  land,  as- 
suredly, necessity  is  laid  upon  her, — yea,  woe  be  unto 
her,  if  she  improve  it  not  unto  the  uttermost.   True, 

**  A  conTiiidiig  proof  of  thii  Foreign  Puli.  Ten  «bo,  who  were 

•Utement  b  ihottD  by  the  ftct,  MDt  into  Canul*:,  hare  been  otw 

that  nine  of  the  Society  ■  Teacbera  daiaed  ;  of  whom  Mren  are  entirely 

have  been  ordained  in  Newfound-  maintained  by  local  reaourcsL     A 

land ;  three  of  whom  are  now  en-  fuller  notice  of  the  proceeding*  of 

tirelyaopported  by  the  Society  for  thii  Society  it  intended  hereafter 

the  Pro]Mgati(>ii  of  ibe  Gospel  id  to  be  given. 
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there  are  peculiar  difficulties  which  must  impede  her  ^"^''- 
progreBs ;  difficulties,  arising,  on  the  one  band,  from ' — - — ' 
the  nature  of  the  countr}',  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  religious  difTerences  which  subsist  among  its 
population.  From  causes  which  have  been  iu  opera- 
tion, more  or  less,  ever  since  the  tim'e  when  Sir 
George  Calvert  first  encouraged  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  resort  to  the  Island,  emigrants 
of  the  same  communion,  chiefly  from  Ireland,  have 
chosen  it  for  their  abode.  They  comprise,  at  the 
present  time,  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
population.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder are  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
of  dissenting  bodies,  of  whom  the  Wesleyans  are  the 
most  important  It  is,  therefore,  no  ordinary  de- 
mand, made  upon  the  faith,  watchfulness,  wisdom, 
and  patience^  of  our  brethren  in  this  Island ;  no  or- 
dinary claim,  which  the  circumstances  of  their  posi- 
tion present  upon  the  sjrmpathy,  the  prayers,  the 
support  of  ourselves  at  home.  May  the  claim  be 
listened  to !  May  he,  who  is  now  appointed  to  be 
the  pastor  and  overseer  of  this  portion  of  the  flock 
of  Christ,  and  who  has  already  expressed  bis  joy  at 
beholding  the  "order"  of  his  Clei^  "and  the  sted- 
festness  of  their  feith  in  Christ  '•,"  be  cheered  by  a 
continuance  of  the  same  support !  May  he  feel,  to(^ 
that  his  hands  are  strengthened  by  the  friends  whom 
he  has  left  in  England,  and  who  "  esteem"  him  "  very 
highly  in  love  for  his  work's  sake  "  !" 

■*  With    th«M   wonU    of   the     Cbar^  to  hit  Clergy. 
ApMtle  (Col.  ii.  5.)  Bishop  F«td        «  1  Then.  v.  13. 
clowa  the  Dedication  of  his  first 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

pe0qees8  of  colonization  in  other  parts  of 
north  america,  west  indies,  &c.  in  james  the 
first's  reign. 

A.D.  1607—1625. 

Hudson's  Voyages  from  1007  to  1610— Bjlot's  and  Baffin's  Voyigaaim 
1615  and  1616 — Sonw  of  the  region*  visited  by  them  intereatiof  m 
the  future  scenes  of  tlie  Moravian  Miamontries'  labour* — Oiben 
associated  with  the  past  services  of  Master  Wolfall,  Preacher — Nora 
Scotia  assijnied  in  1621,  by  Royal  Patent,  to  Sir  William  Aleauder 
—The  first  settlement  of  the  Plymouth  Company  at  the  river  Saga- 
hedoc,  in  1607,  unauccessful — Smith  explores  the  adjoining  cmnUiy 
in  16H — The  country  called  New  England — An  abortive  attempt 
of  the  Plymouth  Company  to  colonize  it  under  Smith,  in  1615 — His 
history  of  New  England— A  fresh  Charter  granted  to  the  Plymoalh 
Company,  November  3, 1620;  but  not  avulable — first  aettlement 
of  the  Puritans  iu  New  England — The  character  of  the  corenant, 
by  which  they  ^^reed  to  be  governed,  considered — Abortive  attempt 
of  Gorges  aod  Morrell,  in  16-23,  to  extend  the  ioflDeDce  of  ibe 
Church  of  England  in  that  Colony — Ralegh's  Pateut  to  colonise 
Ouiaua,  in  1617 — Failure  of  the  attempt — A  part  of  Guiansi,  now  ■ 
possession  of  the  British  Crown— The  seHlemeot  of  St.  Kitt>  by 
the  English  in  1623— Possession  taken  of  Barbados  by  the  Ett^kh 
in  1605 ;  but  no  settlement  made  until  1624— The  relations  of 
England  with  Africa,  and  with  India,  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
Rret. 

CHAP.  The  attempts  which  England  made  towards  Coloni- 
' — -— -*  zation,  during  James  the  First's  reign,  were  mainly  to- 
wards the  West  and  North  West;  and  several  points 
of  interest,  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  work 
in  that  direction,  remain  yet  to  be  noticed,  before 
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we  can  glance  at  the  enterprises,  undertaken  in  <^^j^- 
otber  quarters  of  the  globe  and  in  the  time  of  his ' — ^-— ' 
successors. 

The  voyages  made  hj  Frobuher  and  Davis,  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  search  of  the 
North-West  passage  to  India  and  China,  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to ' ;  sod,  before  the  reader's 
attention  is  turned  to  other  scenes,  it  may  be  well 
to  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  those  voyages  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  were  undertaken, 
in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same  object,  by 
the  celebrated  navigator,  Henry  Hudson. 

His  first  voyage  was  '  set  forth  at  the  charge  of  Hudun'i 
certaine  Worshipfiill  Merchants  of  London,  in  May,  fn^<nv> 
1607;'  and  the  very  first  line  which  records  the 
Journal  of  his  proceedings  bears  testimony  to  the 
reli^ous  feeling  by  which  he  and  his  company  were 
animated.  The  reader  will  be  reminded  by  it  of  a 
similar  evidence  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  case 
of  Frobisher';  and  will  see^  in  both  instances,  that 
the  strength  of  the  English  adventurer  was  aus- 
tuned,  as  he  went  forth  to  deeds  of  daring  enterprise, 
and  his  spirit  was  reireshed,  by  the  prayers  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church.  The  passage  runs  thus: 
'Anno  1607,  Aprill  the  nineteenth,  at  Saint  Ethel- 
buiga,  in  Bishops  Gate  street,  did  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  the  Parishioners  these  persons. 
Seamen,  purposing  to  goe  to  Sea  foure  days  after,  to 
discouer  a  Passage  by  the  North  Pole  to  lapan  and 

'  See  pp.  106 — 100  of  thii  Volume.  '  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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CHAP.  China  V  The  particulars  of  ihis  voyage,  and  those 
"^ — v^— '  of  the  second  and  third,  which  Hudson  renewed  in 
the  years  1608  and  1609,  are  still  extant',  and  will 
he  foond  fall  of  interest;  bat  it  is  impossible  now 
to  dwell  apon  them.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Hudson's  third  voyage  was  undertaken, 
not,  as  the  two  former  had  been,  at  the  charge  of  the 
English  Russia  Company,  hut  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  The  course  which  he  then  pursued 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  the  North  East ; 
and  (aa  has  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter)*,  haTing* 
^led  to  find  an  opening  in  that  direction,  he  suled 
Westward,  by  Newfoundland,  to  the  American  con- 
tinent; and,  by  the  search  which  he  then  made  of  a 
great  portion  of  its  coast;  associated  his  name  for 
ever  with  one  of  its  noblest  rivers,  and  opened  a  way 
for  the  introduction  of  the  commerce  and  power  of 
the  Dutch  into  the  New  Worid.  His  fourth  vojage 
was  his  last.  The  vessel  which  he  then  commanded 
vaa  once  more  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, and  set  oat  upon  her  voyage  at  the  end  of 
April,  1610.  Passing  the  coast  of  Iceland,  where 
he  saw  Mount  Hecia  casting  out  it«  fiames, — '  s  signe 
of  foule  weather  to  come  in  short  time,' — and  thence, 
having  doubled  the  Southern  Cape  of  Greenland,  Hud- 
son proceeded,  in  a  North-Westerly  course,  through 
those  Straits  which  now  bear  his  name.  He  then 
showed  his  ship's  company  *by  his  card,  that  hee 
was  entred  aboue  an  hundred  leagues  further  than 

*  PurcbM.  lii.  M7.  '  See  p.  aM  of  tfai*  Volume. 
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euer  any  English  was  * ;'  and,  pursuing  his  way  con-  chap. 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  crew,  entered ' — ^^— ' 
that  extensiTe  Bay,  which  also  rettuna  the  name  of 
its  discoverer  and  has  extended  it  to  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  enterprising,  and  prosperous 
commercial  bodies  of  the  present  day,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  WhatsoeTer  may  haye  been  the  hopes 
kindled  within  Hudson's  mind  by  this  discovery, 
they  soon  perished  with  himself.  The  mutinous 
spirit,  which  had  long  been  working  in  some  of  his 
people,  at  length  broke  out ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
monstrance and  resistance,  he  and  eight  others,  in- 
cluding bis  son,  were  seized  and  put  into  the  shallop 
belonging  to  their  ship,  and  turned  adrift,  and  heard 
of  no  more.  The  murderous  couspirators  soon  ex- 
perienced, from  the  hands  of  the  savage  natives  of 
the  coast,  a  death  as  miserable  as  that  which  they 
had  infiicted  upon  their  gallant  chief;  and  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  crew,  some  months  afterwards,  re- 
turned to  England  ^. 

The  failure  of  these  enterprises  did  but  stimulate 
Englishmen  to  the  renewal  of  more.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  the  voyages,  again  undertaken 
at  the  charge  of  the  En^ish  Russia  Company,  by  Bylot 
and  Baffin,  in  the  years  1615  and  1616.  In  the  first, 
they  attempted  to  prosecute  their  discoveries  through 

*  Some  writen  are  of  opinioo,  od  th«  more  Nortbera  Couti  of 

that  Cabot,  in  the  voywe  men-  Aroerici.  (Edinburgh  Cabinet  Li- 

tioned  at  pp.  12, 18,  of  thu  Volume,  bnuy,  pp.  41 ,  43.) 

had  already  enteied  the  Straits  and  '  See  the  abittact  of  Hudaoo'a 

Bay  which  noir  bear  the  name  of  Journal  until  hii  death,  and  the 

Hudaon.     See  Tjtler'a  Hittorical  Narratlvea  of  Abacvk  Pricket  and 

ViewoftheProgreasof  Difcovery  others,  in  Purehaa,  iii.  596— 609. 
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CHAP.  Hudson's  StrMts;  ao  attempt,  which  proved  utterly 
— ^- — '  abortive.  In  the  second,  they  were  directed  to  pursue  a 
courae  due  North,  through  Davis's  Straits ;  and,  obey- 
ing those  instmctioos,  discovered  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea,  together  with  many  creeks  and  islands.  But,  in  the 
end,  Baffin  was  convinced  that  the  sea  was  closed  in 
on  every  side  by  land  and  impenetrable  ice,  and  that 
no  opening  to  the  North  or  North  West  could  be 
found.  The  name  of  Baffin's  Bay  remains,  to  this 
day,  a  witness  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  the 
navigator  who  then  explored  it  *. 

Carrying  on  our  attention  now  to  those  provinces 
of  the  mainland  of  America,  which  lie  immediately  to 
the  South  of  the  Straits  and  Bays  last  spoken  o(  and 
which  bear  the  names  of  Labrador,  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  &ct,  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  History,  that 
these  were  the  regions  firet  visited  by  Cabot,  under 
the  Charter  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  But  other 
European  nations  speedily  followed  the  English,  in 
exploring  these  coasts,  and  making  partial  and  tem- 
porary settlements  upon  them.  Portugal,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  person  of  Gasper  de  Cortereal,  sought 
to  lay  her  grasp  upon  the  first  of  the  above  named 
provinces.  An  old  map  published  at  Rome,  in  1508, 
designates  it  by  his  name.  Terra  Corterealis.  Its 
present  titl^  also,  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  tyranny  and  cupidity  of  the  Portuguese 

■The  account  of  tbeca  two  which  1  have  not  thought  it  uecM- 
Yonget  of  BsfEu  ii  to  be  fouod  nry  to  notice  partieularlj,  ar«  re- 
in Parchaa,  iii.  836—818  ;  and  corded  by  him.  iii.  ISD— 737.  See 
otben  alio  in  the  mas  direction,  aUo  Maqilunoo'i  Annala,  ii.  346. 
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mariner,  who,  seeing  that  its  natives  were  fitted  to    chap. 
endure  hard  labour,  carried  many  of  them  off  by  vio- ' — . — ' 
lence  to  his  own  country,  and  called  the  land  from 
which  he  had  taken  them,  the  land  of  the  labouring 
slave, — ^Tena  de  Laborador '. 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  the  lands  and  ^T"  of*^" 
seas  of  the  frozen  North  are  here  spoken  o£  merely  ?"  ""^ '''™ 

"^  ^   intenMis; 

because  their  names  occur  in  the  histories  of  maritime  ••  ''"^^'" 
discovery ;  and  that  they  have  no  association  with  the  "f^'™' 
immediate  object  of  this  present  work.  This  would  *^' 
be  to  treat  with  undutifiil  neglect  the  record  of 
many  a  &ithiul  missionary's  labour  in  those  very 
regions.  True  it  is,  that,  not  imtil  a  later  period 
than  that  now  under  review,  have  the  zeal  and  piety 
of  the  Moravians  made  the  names  of  Greenland  and 
Labrador  precious  in  our  eyes.  Yet,  it  is  just  be- 
cause we  know  that  many  of  the  United  Brethren 
have  long  since  set  up  tokeiu  of  their  heavenly 
Master's  victory  in  those  inclement  regions,  and, 
after  harassing  delays  and  painful  toil,  have  realised 
the  &ir  visions  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
made  their  first  dwelling  in  Hoffentbal,  '  the  valley 
of  hope ",'  that  we  ask  the  reader  to  paose  for  a 
moment,  and  consider  their  bright  example.  Thd 
circumstances  which  ted  them  to  that  quarter,  and 
which  were  themselves  preceded  by  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  support  which  they  received  from  the 

'  See  Tytler'B  Hittorical  View,  '•  CranE'aHUloryof  the  United 

&c.   ut    lup.   pp.  34  —  37;   and  Brethren,  pp.  404,  405.  (London, 

tbe    Memoir  of  Sebastian   Cabot  1780.) 
there  quoted  bj  him. 
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CHAP.   Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  our  Church,  towards 
' — - — '  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  heginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries ",  will   be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  the  second  Volume  of  this  voric.  But 
I  could  not  even  now  glance  at  this  one  field  of 
the  Moravians'  conflict  and  the  Moravians'  triumph, 
.and  it  is  but  one  of  many, — ^without  acknowledg- 
ing, by  anticipation,  the  services  of  these  holy  men. 
otiienuM-     It  is  a  subject  also  of  gratifying  int«rest  to  know, 
tiiaput      that,  at  a  period  still  earlier  than  that  which  now 
ncetof       occupies  our  attention,  the  ^tfaiiil  ministrations  of 
woiui,     a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  accompanied 
and  sanctified  the  earliest  entranoe  of  our  country- 
men into  the  Arctic  regions.    We  read  not,  indeed, 
of  any  who  saUed  with  Frobisher,  in  his  two  first 
voyages ;  or  with  Hudson,  in  any  of  the  three  which 
be  made  under  English  auspices.    And,  since  those 
voyages  were,  all  of  them,  strictly  of  an  experimental 
character,  without  any  definite  or  immediate  pur- 
pose of  Colonization,  it  is  probable  that  good  reasons 
existed  for  confining  the  number  of  the  ships'  com- 
panies  strictly  to    those   who,    during  their  short 
absence,  were  to  be  employed  in  navigating  them. 
But,  in  Frobisher's  third  voyage^  in  1578,  when  an 
hundred  persons  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  settlement  in   the   land  which  be  had 
discovered,  and  which,  we  have  already  said,  was 
called  by  Elizabeth  *  Meta  Incognita,'  the  following 
)  are  recorded  in  the  Journal.    I  have  pur- 


'  La  Trobe'i  Pre&ce  to  Cruiz'e  Hutoiy. 
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poselj  deferred  DOticing  them  until  now,  because  of  chap. 
their  connexion  with  the  train  of  thought  suggested  — ^-^ 
in  this  part  of  our  narrative. 

The  first  passage  relates  to  the  feelings  of  the 
party,  upon  rejoining  some  of  their  comrades  from 
whom  thej  had  been  separated,  and  whom  they  had 
never  expected  to  see  again:  'Here  euery  man 
greatly  reioyced  of  their  happie  meeting,  and  wel- 
commed  one  another  after  the  Sea  manner  with 
their  greatOrdinance,and  when  each  partie  had  ripped 
vp  their  sundry  fortunes  and  perils  past,  they  highly 
praysed  God,  and  alto^ther  vpon  their  knees  gaue 
him  due,  humble,  and  heartie  thanks ;  and  Maister 
Wol&ll,  a  learned  man,  appointed  by  her  Maiestie's 
Councell  to  be  their  Minister  and  Preacher,  made 
vnto  them  a  godly  sermon,  exhorting  them  espe- 
cially to  be  thankefiiU  to  God  for  their  strange  and 
miraculous  deliuerance  in  those  so  duigerous  places 
and  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  vncertainetie  of 
man's  life,  willed  them  to  make  themselues  alwayes 
readie  as  resolute  men  to  enioy  and  accept  thanke- 
fully  whstsoeuer  aduenture  his  diuine  Prouidence 
should  appoint.  This  Maister  Wolfall,  being  well 
seated  and  settled  at  home  in  his  owne  Countrey,  with 
a  good  and  large  liuing,  hauing  a  good  honest  woman 
to  wife  and  very  towardly  children,  being  of  good 
reputation  among  the  best,  refused  not  to  take  in 
hand  this  painefutl  voyage,  for  the  onely  care  he 
had  to  sane  soules,  and  to  reforme  these  Infidels  if 
it  were  possible  to  Christianitie :  and  also  partly 
for  the  great  desire  that  he  had  that  this  notable 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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CHAP,  voyage  so  well  b^unne,  might  be  brooght  to  per^ 
' — ^ — ■  fecUon:  and  thraefore  he  wm  contented  to  stay  the 
whole  yeare,  if  occacdon  had  aenied,  being  in  eneiy 
neceasary  action  as  forward  as  the  reeolutest  men  of 
all.  Wherefore,  in  this  behslfe^  he  may  lightly  be 
called  a  true  Pastor  and  Minister  of  God's  Word, 
whieh  for  the  profite  of  his  flocke  spared  not  to  tod- 
tnre  his  owne  life  '*.'  The  next  notice  of  Uils  good 
man's  ministeitions  occurs  towards  the  end  of  Hk 
Journal:  'Master  Wolfell  on  Wintei^s  Fwnace 
preached  a  godly  sermon,  whieh  being  ended,  he 
celebrated  also  a  CommuaioD  vpcn  the  land,  at  the 
partaking  whereof  was  the  Captaine  of  the  Anne 
Frauds,  and  many  other  Gentlemen  and  SouldierB^ 
Mariner^  and  Miners  with  him.  The  celebration 
of  the  dinine  mystery  was  the  first  signe,  seaie,  and 
confirmation  of  Christ's  name,  death,  and  passiMi 
eoer  knowen  in  these  quarters.  The  said  M.  Wol&ll 
made  sermons,  and  celebrated  the  Communion  at 
sundry  other  times,  in  seueiall  and  sundry  ships, 
g^,>Dd  beeanae  the  whole  company  could  neuer  meet 
TKT^"    **8®'t®^  "*  ^"7  ^^^  place  ".' 

1«1G. 

To  the  countries  whidi  lie  immediately  to  the 
Boutii  of  Labrador,  and  which  are  now  called 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  it  has  been 
stated  ",  that  Fraxtoe  had  laid  claim,  from  a  period 
long  prior  to  that  which  witnessed  the  first  settle- 
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meDt  of  the  English  in  Virginia  under  James  the ,  ^'^  , 
FirafB  charter.  The  Tery  names  now  given  to  the 
riTers,  gnlis,  straits,  islands,  and  promontories  of 
those  deeply  indented  shores,  ar^  in  most  instances, 
the  same  which  were  originfUly  imposed  upon  them 
by  kings,  and  nobles,  and  mariners  of  the  French 
nation.  That  priority  of  claim,  we  have  seen,  had 
been  set  at  nought  by  the  English ;  and  Argall,  in 
1613,  attacked  and  plundered,  without  scruple,  the 
settlements  which  the  French  had  made  in  Acadie 
and  other  places,  regarding  them  as  encroachments 
upon  the  territory  marked  out  in  the  North  Vir- 
ginia Charter. 

The  aggression  was  not  th^i  repelled ;  neither  Non  scotu 
was  any  redress  sought  for  by  the  party  agaimt  lea^^bj 
whom  the  ontrage  was  committed.    The  English  umt  to  sir 
miMiarch  still  acted,  as  if  he  were  the  sole  disposer  Aieundn. 
of  every  part   of  the  American   Continent    lying 
between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of 
North   latitude;  and,  in   1621,  assigned  by  Royal 
Patent  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  who  was  after- 
wards Earl  of  Stirling ",  the  whole  of  the  country 
lying  Eastward  of  a  line  drawn  in  a  Northerly  direc- 
tion to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  river  St. 
Croix,  which  fkUs  into  Pasaamaquoddy  Bay.    To  this 
country,  which  included  the  province   now  called 
New  Brunswick  ",  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia  was 


>■  Sir  Williun   Aleiandar   waa  17S9.    Beataon'a  Political  Index, 

CTMted,  in   163S,  Lord  Alexander  iii.  28. 

of  Tulfibodv  in  Clackmannaiuhire,  "  The  leparation  between  Notb 

VitcmiDt  <^nada,  and  Earl  of  Stir-  Sutia  snd  New  Bniniwick  waa 

ling.    The  title  became  extinct  in  not  made  nntil  17Sd. 

rf2 
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CHAP,  thrat  giTen".  The  terms  of  ihe  Patent  were  of 
' — . — ■  the  moat  ample  character,  and  conferred  upon  its 
possessore  rights  and  piivile^^es  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  attached  to  the  Crown.  The  only  reservation 
made  to  King  Junes  and  his  successoin  was  a  tenth 
pari  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  which  might  be  dug 
ont  of  the  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  duty  of  five 
per  cent,  to  be  levied,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
years,  nponall  exports  and  imports  ".  The  high  and 
holy  purposes,  ever  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Christian  name,  are  distinctly  avowed  in 
this,  as  in  former  Charters " ;  and  to  Sir  William 
Alexander  was  delegated  the  trust  of  ^pointing  not 
only  to  civil,  naval,  and  military,  but  also  to  ecclesias- 
tical offices  '■".  It  IB  imp<Msible  to  say  how  fiir  this 
last  enactment, — which  may  be  regaTded,in  one  sense, 
as  a  witness  to  the  necessity  of  securing  to  our 
Colonies  the  spiritual  birthri^t  of  their  mother 
country, — is  to  be  considered  as  an  index  of  the 
zeal  and  foithfiilness  of  him  to  whom  the  trust  was 
committed ;  for  no  opportimity  of  exercising  it  was 

'' '  QuEC  quidem  teme  pnedictee  formed  of  Alexander's  poems, 

omni  tempore  Futnro  numine  Nove  "  Haiard,  ut  sup.  pp.  136  end 

Scotiffi    in    Americi    pudebunt.'  140. 

See  the  Patent  given  at  length  in  "  '  Infidelibui,  qnoa  *A   Chris- 

Hszard'g    HUtorica)    CoUectiona,  tianam  converti  Hdem,  ad  Dei  ^o- 

(Pbiladelphia.  \79i,)  i.  135.— 145.  rum  intereit  plurimilm.'    Haurd. 

A  part  of  Itia  also  to  be  found  in  ut  lup.  p.  1S4. 

Purchas,  it.   1871,  1872  :  and,  in  *■  '  Vai  cum  plenarii  poteatate, 

the    margin,    Purchai    deacribee  privilegio,  et  juriidictione  liberil 

Alexander  a*  one  '  who  at  other  regalitatia,  CapelUe  et  Cancella- 

weapona   hath    plaied    his    Muaet  rim  in  perpetnum  ;  comqae  dtma- 

priiea,  and  ^uen  the  world  ample  done  el   PatronatOa  Jure  Eccio- 

teatimony  oT  his  leaning  :'  a  de-  sianim    Capellaniarum  et  Benefi- 

acription,  probabljr  eiceeding  the  ciorum,  cum  tenentibua,'  &c.    Ha- 

which    would    now    be  zard,  ut  sup.  p.  ISC. 
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a£R>rded  to  him,  during  James's  reign.  He  set  out,  ' 
indeed,  towards  the  end  of  16i!V,  to  visit  the  new  ^ 
possessions  assigned  to  him ;  hut  was  compelled  to 
pass  the  following  winter  in  Newfoundland.  And, 
although  in  the  next  summer  he  proceeded  to  Nova 
Scotia,  he  did  nothing  more  than  explore  a  portion 
of  its  coast,  and  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  Colony  upon  it  *'. 

The  next  province  of  the  American  Continent,  to 
be  presented  to  the  reader's  notice,  is  that  originally 
assigned  to  the  North  Virginia  Company,  under 
James's  Charter  of  1606.  The  parties,  whom  it 
invested  with  authority  to  plant  a  settlement  within 
the  limits  there  prescribed,  were,  as  we  have  already 
said,  Thomas  Hanham,  Balegh  Gilbert,  William 
Parker,  George  Popham,  and  others  of  the  towns  of 
Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Exeter".  They  were  not 
slow  to  exercise  the  powers  thus  conveyed  to  them. 
In  the  very  year  of  the  enrolment  of  the  Company, 
Chief  Justice  Popham  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
who  were  among  its  most  influential  members,  sent 
out  two  vessels  to  explore  the  territory ;  the  first, 
under  the  command  of  Henry  Challons,  which  was 

then  omitted  to  notice,  >ih1  irhich 
I  deiire  now  to  lupply,  w  to  be 
found  ID  the  nith  Article  of  the 
neat  which  I  have  made  in  the  Charter,  which  provides  that 
above  paiMRe,  namely,  that  which  whichsoever  Colon;  eitabli«hed 
r^tei  to  tne  colliuou  likely  to  itself  lait,  should  not  come  within 
arise  from  the  intermixlure  of  the  an  hundred  English  miles  of  any 
geographical  boundaries  assigned  plantation  already  made  \tj  the 
to  the  two  Companies.  The  secu-  other  Colon]', 
rity  gainst  this  collision,  which  I 
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CHAP,   taken  and  confiscated  by  the  Spajuards;  and  the 
» — * — '  second,  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Hanham, 
which  brought  back  a  most  encoura^fing  report. 
The  flrrt     Whereupon,  it  is  said,  '  the  Lord  Chiefe  Justice  and 
^f^""  all  waxed  so  confident  of  the  bnflinesse,  that  the 
coTj^'j    yeere  following,  euery  man  of  any  worth,  formerly 
rf  a.e'iu'Jw  interested  in  it,  was  willing  to  ioyne  in  the  chai^ 
^^^CT7-a^'  for  the  sending  oner  a  competent  number  of  people 
nniueeeu-   ^  j^^  ^^^  ground  of  E  hopcfiill  Plantation  ".'     The 
charge  was  entrusted  to  Captmn  George  Popham, 
who  was  to  fill  the  oflSce  of  President,  and  Rawley 
Gilbert, — a  son,  probably,  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
and  nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Balegb, — who  was  to  be 
Admiral ".     I  cannot  learn,  from  any  of  the  original 
narratives,  the  name  of  the  clergyman  who  accom- 
panied this  expedition.     But  that  a  clergyman  did 
accompany  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for,  after  land- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sagadahoc'', — upon  a 
peninsula  of  which  the  adventurers  resolved  to  settle 
themselves, — I  find,  that  a  Sermon  was  delivered  ". 
The  Patent  and  Laws,  under  which  they  were  to  act, 
were  then  read ;  and  a  storehouse  was  built  and  forti- 
fied, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Fort  St.  George. 
Calamities,    heavy  and    numerous,    speedily    over- 
whelmed the  infant  Colony.    The  winter  was  most 
severe,  the  country  wild  and  barren,  their  storehouse 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  their  President  died,  the  first 

**  Purcha*,  iv.  1B27.  ChalnMn't  era  brandi  of  tbe  ReniMbee,  the 

Political  Aniuli,  p.  79.  biveit  in  tbe  ProTince  of  Mum. 

"  Harlow'i  narrative  in  Smith't  "  Bdknap,  quoted  In  Hofaoea** 

Hiitory  of  New  EdkImhI,  p.  304.  Ameikan  Annab,  i.  132. 

**  lliia  river  is  tbe  roam  wett- 
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vessels  which   came   with  supplies    from  Kigland    chap. 
brou^t  news  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  also  dead ;  ' — ^ — ' 
and,  all  these  things  bmng  against  them,  the  survi- 
vors  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1608. 

No  attempt  worthy  of  record  was  made  for  six  SmHh  u- 
jeaiB  to  revisit  a  country  which  the  holders  of  the  mdji^iuDf 
charter  looked  upon  *as  a  cold,  barren,  mountainous,  isi4. 
rocky  desart  *'.'  But  they  still  regarded  it  as  their 
own  possession ;  and  hence  the  efibrts,  already  noted 
by  OS,  which  Argall  made  to  dislodge  the  French 
from  the  settlements  eetablished  by  them,  during 
that  interval,  upon  the  same  coast  ".  At  length,  in 
1614,  John  Smith,  whose  niune  is  so  illustrious  as 
the  early  governor  and  chronicler  of  Virginia,  went 
forth,  at  the  charge  of  four  persons  in  London,  and 
explored  the  whole  coast  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape 
Cod.  He  returned  at  the  end  of  six  mouths ;  hav- 
ing '  drawne,'  as  he  tells  us,  '  a  Map  from  Point  to 
Point,  ne  to  He,  and  Harbour  to  Harbour,  with  the 
Soundings,  Sands,  Rocks,  and  Land-Markes,  as*  he 
'passed  close  aboord  the  shore  in  a  little  Boat^*.* 
Smith's  map  is  still  extant,  and  prefixed  to  his 
history  of  the  country,  and,  like  that  of  Virginia, 
already  spoken  of'**,  bears  testimony  to  his  great 
ability,  accuracy,  and  perseverance.  The  coast 
which  it  represents  is  about  three  degrees  in  extect, 

V  Smith's  Hiitory,  ut  nip.  p-        *  Smith's  History,  nl  «up.  p. 
204.  907. 

"  See  p.  309  of  this  Volume,         "  Sec  note  "  «t  p.  225  of  this 
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J5I.)  The  name  or  Capo  Ann  r 


CHAP,   and  now  fomiB  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  Province         \ 

■  \-  '  of  Maine  and  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and 

Massachusetts.    To  the  whole  of  this  coast  and  the         \ 
adjoining  territory,  Smith   gave  the  title  of  New  i 

^'eTN^  England,  a  title  which,  it  has  been  already  said  ", 
EngUnd.     ^^g  confirmed  by  Prince  Charles.    This  was  done  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Smith  himself     He  wag  in- 
dignant that  the  name  of  New  England,  which  he  ^ 
had  chosen  and  given  to  the  country,  should  be 
'drowned  with  the  eccho  of  Cannaday,'  and  other 
titles,  by  which  former  mariners  designated  them ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  says,  '  I  presented  this  Discourse, 
with  the  Map,  to  our  most  gracious  Prince  Charles, 
humbly  intreating  his  Highnesse  bee  would  please 
to  change  their  barbarous  names  for  such  English.  | 
as   posteritie   might  say  Prince  Charles  was   their  I 
God-iather^'.' 

Whilst  Smith  was  thus  endeaTOuring  to  spread 


*>  See  p.  309  of  this  Volume.  muni  to  thit  d»y.    The  mum  ioi- 

"  Smith*!  Hiitor;,  ut  aup.  p.  mortality  hu    not  folloved    Ibe 

205.     Among  the  various  names  name  then  u^irned  to  the  oppoute 

mentioned  in  the  schedule  which  promuntorj  of  MtMaohusetli  Bajr, 

n   ^ven   in   the    above    passaRe.  namelj.  Cape  James,  in  honour  of 

occurtthatof  Trapbinandsiwhicb  the  EnKlbh  Kine.     It  is  to  deu^- 

Smith  had  ^ven  to  the  north-east  nated   in  Smtth^  Map ;   but   the 

promontory  of  Musachotetts  Bay.  name  of  Cape  Cod,  ^ven  to  it  by 

This   strange   title   was   selected  Goanold,  the  first  E^:lishmao  who 

in  memory  of  the  Turkish   lady  explored   this  part  of  the  coast, 

whose  slave  Smith  had  once  been  (p.  194.)  has  still  been  preeerred. 

(p.  212).      But    this   name   was  And,    so     lar.    Cotton    Mather's 

cnaoged  by  Pnnce  Charles  to  Cape  words  are  verified,  who  supposet 

Ann,  in   nonour  of  bis  mother :  that  the  promonteiy  '  will  never 

'neither  of  them,'  it  is  said,  'g:1ory-  lose  this  name,  till  shoab  of  Cod 

vag  in  these    Mahometan   titles.'  Fish  be  seen  swimminr  upon  the 

([Hubbard,  MS.  N.   Eng.  quoted  topi  of  its  highest  hilTa.'     H^n- 

"  '      '     '      ~  "      '   "  '  Christ.  Amer.  p.  9. 
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information,  and  to  create  an  interest,  with  rrapect  to  chap. 
New  England,  hia  work  was  greatly  hindered  by  an  ■ — ,-1— - 
outrage  which  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  vessels, 
left  upon  that  coast,  committed,  in  his  absence,  against 
the  natives.  The  name  of  the  commander  was 
Thomas  Hunt ;  and  Smith  relates  that  he  '  betraied 
jbure  and  twenty  of  these  poore  Saloages  aboord 
his  ship,  and  most  dishonestly  and  inhumanely  for 
their  vsage  of  me  and  all  our  men,  carried  them 
with  him  to  Maligo,  and  there  for  a  little  priuate 
gaine,  sold  these  silly  Saluages  for  Rials  of  eight: 
but  this  wilde  act  kept  him  euer  after  from  any 
more  imploiement  to  these  parts  *^*  One  of  these 
poor  slaves  made  his  way  from  Spain  to  England, 
and,  thence  returning  to  his  native  country,  became 
afterwards  an  interpreter  and  valuable  assistant  to 
the  English  settlers.  So  far,  the  outrage  of  which 
Hunt  was  guilty  was  overruled  for  good;  but  the 
remembrance  of  it  caused  the  minds  of  the  natives 
for  a  long  time  to  be  evil -affected  towards  the  strangers 
who  set  foot  upon  their  shores. 

Smith  was  still  unwearied  in  the  prosecution  of  An  ■borti*t 
his  design.    Albeit   the  Patent  of  the  Plymouth  ihl'?^- 
Ck)mpany  seemed  '  dead,'  and  the  country  allotted  to  ^>^  u 
them  under  its  authority  was  'unregarded^,'  luid rndHll" ' 
tempting  offers  of  employment  were  made  to  him  ms. '  *" 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Virjpnia  Colony,  he  felt 
himself  bound   to  go  on  with  the  New  England 
enterprise.     But  obstacle  after  obstacle  arose  to 
check  his  progress.    The  ships  and  men,  which  the 

"  Ibid.  "  Itnd.  p.  205. 
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CRAP.  Company,  tAsr  much  entreatj,  promised  to  {Hovide 
> — ^^'  for  him,  wen  not  rudy  at  the  time  appointed.  And 
when,  after  *a  labyrinth  of  tronble,'  he  set  oot,  in 
1615,  with  two  Tessels,  and  instmctioin  to  begin  a 
settlement  in  New  England,  with  a  haadfol  of  men 
only  rixteen  in  number,  he  was  first  bestra  bade  by 
stonns ;  and,  upon  r^iewing  his  voyage,  fell  in  with 
some  French  pirates,  who  seized  his  ship.  After 
psssing  some  months  as  a  prisoner  in  their  liands,  and 
witnessing  various  captures  which  they  made,  he  at 
length  escaped  from  them,  as  they  were  on  their  return 
to  France,  by  trusting  himself  in  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  to  a  small  open  boat,  in  which  he  drifted  to 
the  coast  near  Rochelle.  Thence  making  his  way 
to  England,  he  resumed  his  efforts  as  cheerfully  as  if 
all  had  prospered  with  him'*. 
Hu  Hutoiir  ^e  following  passage  may  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
Biiiiand.  cimen  of  the  honest  and  enthiuisstic  zeal  with  which 
Smith  sought  to  stir  up  his  countrymen  to  that  which 
be  believed  to  be  a  deed  of  manly  and  lawful  enter- 
prise. *  Who  can  desire  more  content,'  he  asks,  *  that 
hath  small  meanes,  or  but  onelyhis  merit  to  adoance 
his  fortunes,  then  to  tread  and  plant  that  ground  he 
hath  purchased  by  the  hazard  of  his  life?  If  hee 
hane  but  the  taste  and  vertue  of  magnanimity,  what 
to  such  a  minde  can  bee  more  pleasant  then  plants 
ing  and  building  a  foundation  for  his  posterity,  got 
from  the  rude  earth  by  God's  blessing  and  his  owne 
indostiy,  without  prejudice  to  any?    If  hee  haue 
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any  gnune  of  &ith  or  zeale  in  Religion,  what  can  he  '^^?^' 
doe  lesse  full  [of]  hurt  to  any,  or  more  agreeable  to  '  ■  ' 
God,  then  to  eeeke  to  conuert  these  poore  Saluages 
to  know  Christ'  and  humanity,  whose  labours  with 
discretion  will  triple  requite  thy  charge  and  paine  ? 
What  BO  troly  sutes  with  honour  and  honraty  as  the 
discouering  things  unknowne,  erecting  Townes,  peo- 
pling Countries,  infonuing  the  ignorant,  feforming 
things  Tniust,  teaching  v^tue  and  gaine  to  our  na- 
tiue  mother  Country,  a  Kingdome  to  attend  her,  finde 
imploiement  for  those  that  are  idle,  because  they 
know  not  what  to  doe ;  so  fiure  from  wronging  any, 
as  to  cause  posterity  to  remember  thee,  and  remem- 
bring  thee,  euer  honour  that  remembrance  with  praise? 
Consider  what  were  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  the 
Monarchies  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Syrians,  the  Gre- 
cians and  Romans,  but  this  one  rule :  what  was  It 
they  would  not  doe  for  the  good  of  their  common 
weale,  or  their  mother  city?  For  example:  Rome, 
what  made  her  such  a  Monarchesse,  but  onely  the 
aduentures  of  her  youth,  not  in  riots  at  hom^  but  in 
dangers  abroad,  and  the  iostice  and  iudgement  out 
of  their  experiences  when  they  grew  aged?  What 
was  their  mine  and  hurt  but  this,  the  excesse  of 
idlenesse,  the  fondnesse  of  parents,  the  want  of  expe- 
rience in  Maiestrates,  the  admiration  of  their  To- 
deserved  honours,  the  contempt  of  true  merit,  their 
vniust  iealonsies,  their  politike  incredulities,  their 
hypocriticall  seeming  goodoesse  and  their  deeds  of 
secret  lewdnesse?  Finally,  in  fine,  growing  onely 
formal!  temporists,  all  that  their  predecessors  got  in 
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CHAP,  many  jeeres  tfaej  lost  in  a  few  dues:  those  by  their 
' — v-^  paines  and  vertues  became  Lords  of  the  worid,  the;  hj 
their  ease  and  vices  became  slaaes  to  their  seruaots. 
This  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  vse  of  armes  in 
the  field,  and  on  the  monuments  of  stones;  the 
golden  age  and  the  leaden  age;  prosperity  and 
misery;  iustice  and  corruption;  substance  and  sha- 
dows ;  words  and  deeds ;  experience  and  imagination 
making  commonweales,  and  marring  commonweales ; 
the  fiiiits  of  vertne,  and  the  conclusions  of  vice.* 
He  then  proceeds,  in  a  strain  of  lofty  rebuke,  to 
expose  the  foUy  and  wickedness  of  him  who  lives 
'at  home  idly,  onely  to  eat,  drinke,  and  sleepe,  and 
so  die;  or  by  consuming  that  carelessly  his  friends 
got  worthily ;  or  by  vsing  that  miserably  that  main- 
tained vertue  honestly ;'  and  adds,  '  I  would  be  sorry 
to  offend,  or  that  any  should  mistake  my  honest 
meaning;  for  I  wish  good  t6  all:  but  rich  men  for 
the  most  part  are  growne  to  that  dotage  through 
their  pride  in  their  wealth,  as  though  there  were  no 
accident  could  end  it  or  their  life  *V — '  My  purpose,' 
he  declares  in  another  place,  'is  not  to  perswade 
children  from  their  parents,  men  from  their  wiues, 
nor  seruants  from  their  masters;  onely  such  as  with 
free  consent  may  bee  spared :  but  that  each  Puisb, 
or  Village,  in  Citie  or  Conntrey,  that  will  but  ap- 
parell  their  fetherlesae  children  of  thirteene  or  four- 
teene  yeares  of  age,  or  young  married  people  that 
haue  small  wealth  to  line  on,  here  by  their  labour 

»•  Ibid.  pp.  216, 317. 
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may  Hue  exceeding  well.     Prouided  alwaies,  that    chap. 
first  there  be  a  sufficient  power  to  command  them,  ^- — v-^ 
houses  to  receiue  them,  meanes  to  defende  them, 
and  meet  prouisions  for  them :  for  any  place  may  be 
ouer-Iaine  ".' 

The  reference,  which  Smith  makes  to  the  com- 
merciid  prosperity  of  Holland  at  that  period,  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  as  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  an 
eyewitness  of  the  zeal  and  industry  of  that  nation ; 
and  who  strove  to  lead  his  countrymen  to  profit  by 
her  example.  It  is  suggested  to  him  by  the  descrip- 
tion, which  he  had  given  in  his  Discourse,  of  the 
rich  fisheries,  open  to  the  English,  off  the  coasts  of 
North  America  and  Newfoundland.  *  It  may  seeme,' 
he  says,  '  a  meane  and  a  base  commoditie ;  yet  who 
will  but  truly  take  the  paines,  uid  consider  the 
sequell,  I  thinke,  will  allow  it  well  worth  the  labour. 
— Who  doth  not  know  the  poore  Hollanders,  chiefly 
by  fishing  at  a  great  charge  and  labour  in  all  weathers 
in  the  open  Sea,  are  made  a  people  so  hardy  and  in- 
dustrious, and  by  vending  this  poore  Commoditie  to 
the  Easterlings  for  wood,  flax,  pitch,  tarre,  rozen, 
cordage,  and  such  like ;  which  they  exchange  againe 
to  the  French,  Spaniards,  Portugala,  and  English,  &c. 
for  what  they  want,  are  made  so  mighty,  strong,  and 
rich,  as  no  state  but  Venice  of  twice  their  magnitude 
is  so  well  fomished  with  so  many  faire  Cities,  goodly 
Townes,  strong  Fortresses,  and  that  abundance  of 
shipping,  and  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  as  well  of 
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CHAP,  gold,  sUdm*,  pearles,  diamonds,  pretaouB  stones,  silk^ 
' — ^-— '  Veluets,  and  cloth  of  gold?  Wliat  voiage^  and 
discoueries,  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  jea, 
aboat  the  world,  make  they?  What  ao  axtny  bj 
sea  and  land  haue  they  long  maintained,  in  despigfat 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Princes  of  the  worid  ?  And 
neuer  could  the  Spaniard,  with  all  his  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  pay  his  debts  so  truly  as  the  Hollanders 
still  haue  done  by  this  contemptible  trade  of  fish. 
Diuers  {I  know)  may  alleage  many  other  assistances ; 
but  this  is  the  chiefmt  Mine;  and  the  Sea  the 
source  of  those  siluer  streames  of  all  their  vertue, 
which  hath  made  them  now  the  very  miracle  of 
industry,  the  onely  pateme  of  perfection  for  those 
afibires  'V  Many  other  csamples  are  brought  for- 
wsjd  by  Smith  from  the  enterprises  undertaken  by 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  interweaving  of  these 
historical  references  with  his  own  nBrrative  of  fecta, 
and  with  hie  soul^stirring  exhortations  to  his  coun- 
trymen to  sustain  and  carry  onwards  the  woric 
unto  which  he  summoned  them,  gives  to  his  treatise 
a  depth  and  variety  of  interest  which  it  were  diffi- 


"  Ibid.  p.  209.     It  i«  not  onlj  take  mora  than  tfaey  can  eat  in  a 

ai  a  loiirce  of  commercial  great-  weeke,  or  if  they  will  not  eat  it, 

nem  that  Smith  thiu  points  to  tb«  becanM  there  is  m>  much  bettor 

rich  fiaberiea  of  the  Atlantic,  lod  choica,y«taeD  it  or  change  it  with 

to  the  example  of  Holland.     To  the  fiibermen  or  merchanta  for  anjr 

thoae  who  shared  with  Iiaak  Wal-  thing  joa  want  ?   And  what  tport 

ton  the  loTe  for  angling,  he  holds  doth  yeeld  a  more  pleaaiDg  cob- 

out   the   ad*aDlBges   which    New  tenia,  and  te»e  hurt  and  charge 

Ewland  afforded  fur  its  punait.  than,  angtiog  with  a  booke,  ai>d 

'  May  they  not,'  ha  aaks,  'make  croving  the  aweet  aire  fextae  He 

thia  a  pretty  recreation,  although  to  lie,  oner  the  ailent  streamei  of 

tbey  fiah  but  an  houre  in  a  day.  to  acdme  SeaP    Ibid.  p.  219. 
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cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  any  similar  work  of    *^!^*iP- 
that  day.  ' — ^-^ 


as  to  lead  to  the  granting  of  a  new  Charter  to  the  Ply-  gnuied  u, 
mouth  Company  by  James,  on  the  third  of  November,  mouth  com- 
1620.  But  it  conferred  upon  them  riirhtfl  and  immuni- 3.i«»;i>ut 
tiei  BO  extravagitut,  as  to  excite  the  opposition  of  Par^  Me. 
liament,  and  defeat  the  very  object  which  its  members 
wished  to  8ecw%  '^.     Meanwhile,  New  England  was  Fim  sctti*- 
about  to  be  occupied  by  men  who  posseBsed  no  share  f^i^i  ia 
in  the  privileges  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  lud. 
instrument     Some  members  of  the  Puritan  body,- 
whose  rise  and  progress  has  been  alreddy  described, 
had  found,  for  many  years,  in  Holland,  a  refuge 
from  the  persecution  which  had  driven  them  forth 
from  home.     Their  minister  was  Mr.  John  Robin- 
sewn,  who,  in  early  life,  had  been  '  sowred,'  as  Cotton 
Mather  acknowledges,  'with  the  principles  of  the 
most  rijpd  Separation  ^V    His  opinions,  it  is  said, 
were  afterwards  modified ;  and  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  having  formed  the  system  of  the  Indepen- 
dentt^  to  which  Browne  had  led  the  way  *'.    Am- 
sterdam bad  first  afforded  a  place  of  settlement  for 
him  and  hie  followers,  for  the  space  of  two  years ; 
but,  in  1609,  they  removed  to  Leyden.    Here  too,  1 

**  Huard'g   Hktoiicil   Coll.    i.  Aunali,  hu  taken  much  paiiit  to 

103 — lis  ;    Cbilmfln^B    Political  ahow  tliat  Robinion  ww  free  from                                            ' 

Annsb,  p.  83.  aonie  of  the  eztnvagancie*  of  the                                       I 

**  Cotton    Mather'*    Migoalia  Browniils,  i,  412.     For  a  notico                                            I 

Chruti  Americana,  p.  £;andNeal'B  of  the  Browniilg,  see  pp.  ISfi,  156,                                            ' 

HistoiT  of  the  Pnntan*,  i.  423.  of  this  Volume. 

*'  Holiiiea,    In    his '  American 
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PjJ*"*-   they  were  subject  to  many  evils;  to  incessant  toiL 
' — ■• — '  and  exposure  to  sickness;  to  the  dissipated  habits 
of  the    Dutch ;    to    the  apprehension  of  war   with 
Spain.     These  and  other  causes  compelled  them  to 
turn  their  thoughts  elsewhere;  and,  in  1617,  they 
resolved  to  seek  a  resting-place  in  Vii^ginia.    Agents 
were  despatched  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  requisite  permission  to  settle  in   that 
province :  and,  after  many  bilures  and  disappoint- 
ments, they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Patent  granted 
and  confirmed  under  the  seal  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany.    Their  first  application  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  1617;  but  it  was  not  imtil  1619  that  the 
Patent  was  obtained  *'.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  John  and  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
were  the  chief  ofiicers  by  whom  the  af&irs  of  Virginia 
were  administered  at  that  time.    It  deserves,  there- 
fore, to  be  carefully  noted,  that,  if  intolerance  were 
the  reproach  of  the  Church  in  that  day,  there  were 
those  among  her  members,  second  to  none  for  their 
piety  and  zeal,  who  proved  themselves  guiltless  of 
it.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  observe  this  feet,  since 
among  many  of  the  Puritan  historians,  there  is  an 

*•  Holmes's  American  AodkIs,  emigranti  to  proceed ;  for  Holawi 

1.163.     He  states  that thii  Pitsnt  distinctly  adds,  that  il  ma  'air- 

•  irai   Dever  uied,  because  it  vas  ried  to  that  dty  for  tlie  coondeia- 

tahen  out  in  the  name  of  a  ^ntle-  tion  of  the  p«^1e,  with  sereral 

man  who,  though  at  that  time  de-  proposals  from  English  merchant* 

signinz  to  accompany  the  Leyden  and   frieudg  for   their  traiuporta- 

congregation,   ww   providentially  tion,'  and  ihat'thpy  were  reqoert- 

prevented.'   Bancroft  also  declares  ed  to  prepare  immediatelj  for  thdr 

that  it  'was  never  of  the  least  ser-  voyage.'  See  also  a  Tract,  ealitled, 

vice,'  i.  305.    NeTertheles*.  this  '  A  Battetl  in  New  England,'  Lon. 

Patent  must  hare  been  the  sole  don,  1097,  p.  S. 
encouragement    for    the    Leyden 
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unwillingness  iiilly  to  acknowledge  it;  and,  by  others,    chap. 
it  is  altogether  omitted  ".  ' — .^ 

Upon  the  strength  of  the  encouragement  thus 
afforded  them,  the  followers  of  Robinson  at  Leyden 
made  the  necessary  preparation  for  their  departure ; 
took  leave  of  their  affectionate  pastor  with  many 
prayers  and  tears ;  repaired  to  England ;  and,  after 
many  difficulties  and  delays,  sailed  finally  from  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  sixth  of  September,  1620,  on  board 
the  Mayflower,  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons'  burthen.  The  first  land  which  they  disco- 
vered, on  the  ninth  of  November,  was  Cape  Cod, 
Finding  that  this  promontory  was  in  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  North  latitude,  and  therefore  be- 
yond the  limits  assigned  to  the  Virginia  Company, 
they  resolved  at  first  to  proceed  Southwards ;  but, — ■ 
either  through  fear  of  danger  in  coasting  along  an 
untried  shore,  or  the  counsel  of  the  pilot  who  wai 
bribed,  as  some  think,  to  keep  the  Englishmen  from 
approaching  too  near  the  settlements  of  the  Dutch, 
— they  returned,  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Cape  Cod. 

Before  they  ^landed,  they  drew  up  and  signed  the 
following  remarkable  document : —  . 

**  Cotton  Mather  is  led  into  tbe  iirat    number    (lately  publiihed) 

error  ofitatingp  that  it  was  in  New  of   the    British    Quarterlv-    S«^ 

England,  and    not    Vir^ginia,  that  view,  which   proreaaei  to   reriew 

the  emigrants  of  Leyden  intended  Bancroft's   History  of  the  United 

to  aeltte ;  and  that  they  had   re-  States.     Had  the  reviewer,  how- 

ceivedauthoritytodo  this  from  the  ever,  carefully  examined  Bancroft, 

Plymouth  Company,  p.  6,  ut  sup.  he  would  have  found  that  he  doei 

This  itatemeut  i*  repeated  in  not  give  wiy  authority  for  nich  ■ 

a  recent    article,  entitled,  '  The  atatement,  and  certainly  haa  not 

Pilgrim  Fathera,'   p.  20,  in    the  himaelf  adopted  it. 
VOL.  I.  Q  g 
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CHAP.       '  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.     We,  whose  names 
j:j;^ — '  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread 
tarofthe     sovereign  lord.  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
tJe'^i^^  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
wi-j^to™-  of  the  Faith,  8cc^  having  undertaken  for  the  glory 
"*^         of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
the  honour  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to 
plant  the  first  Colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia; Do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  dvil  body 
politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation  and 
furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid:  And  by  virtue 
hereof  do  enact,  constitute,  and  frame,  such  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offi- 
cers, from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
Colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission 
and  obedience  **.' 

This  document  bears  date  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember, 1620;  and  was  signed  by  all  the  men  of 
the  party,  forty-one  in  number.  Their  wives  and 
children  amounted,  with  themselves,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred.  The  first  name  on  the  list  Is  that 
of  John  Carver,  who  was  chosen  Governor  for  one 
year.  Before  we  trace  the  outline  of  their  proceed- 
ings, the  character  of  that  covenant,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  be  governed,  demands  our  notice.  They 
acknowledged  therein  that  England  was  their  coun- 

"  Hazanl'd  Hist.  Coll.  i.  119. 
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try ;  that  James  was  their  sovereign ;  and  that  they  chap. 
were  Uis  'loyal  subjects.'  But,  did  it  not  follow,  ■ — ^^—' 
OS  a  necessary  corollary  from  such  propositions,  that 
the  laws  of  their  country  and  the  authority  of  their 
king  were  still  binding  upon  them?  Did  their 
removal  across  the  Atlantic  destroy  their  birthright  as 
English  citizens,  or  change  the  character  of  their  alle- 
giance ?  Again,  was  not  the  very  coast  which  then 
lay  before  them  already  the  property  of  others,  their, 
countrymen,  more  numerous  than  themselves,  to 
whom  it  had  been  assigned  by  an  authority  whose 
competency  they  confessed  %  The  rights  of  the 
Aborigines  need  not  now  enter  into  the  question; 
for  if  those  rights  had  been  fiilly  admitted  by  the 
emigrants  of  Leyden,  it  is  clear  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  entertained  the  design  of  settling  upon  their 
coast,  unasked.  The  rights  of  their  brother-Eng- 
lishmen were  the  prominent  objects  involved  in  the 
enterprise  upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  and 
the  question  which  demanded  their  consideration 
was,  by  what  authority  they  entered  into  their  terri- 
tory ;  set  up  an  order  of  government,  which  mi^t 
be  converted  to  their  prejudice;  and  claimed  the 
exercise  of  prerogatives,  which  belonged  only  to 
the  supreme  legislature  of  their  native  countiy  "  ? 

It  is  true,  that  the  Plymouth  Company  did  not 
resist  the  encroachment  thus  made  upon  their  bor- 
ders ;  their  own  Blowness  to  act,  and  their  divisions 
and  disputes  at  home,  induced  them  to  remain  at 
first  indifferent  spectators   of  the   enterprise ;    and 

**  Chalmen's  P<ditical  Annab,  pp.  66,  87. 

og2 
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CHAP,  afterwards,  when  it  gathered  strength,  they  found  it 
■  "''  •  convenient  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  its 
promoters.  But  this  was  a  contingency,  so  to  speak, 
which  cannot  make  right  that  which  in  itself  was 
wrong,  nor  convert  an  usurpation  into  a  lawjful  act. 
The  piety  of  the  Puritans  was,  doubtless,  most  sin- 
cere ;  their  zeal,  ardent ;  their  constancy,  unshaken ; 
their  sufferings,  such  as  call  forth  the  language  of 
just  and  severest  reprobation  against  their  persecu- 
tors. Hence,  a  bright  bale  surrounds  the  persons 
of '  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  which  hinders  the  specta- 
tor, oftentimes,  from  seeing  any  other  objects  than 
those  which  poets  and  historians  have  described  as 
the  triumphs  of  their  martyrdom.  But  men  are  not 
iniallible,  because  they  have  been  persecuted ;  nei- 
ther is  the  oppressed  man,  when  A-ee  from  the  grasp 
of  the  oppressor,  free  always  from  those  vices  against 
which  he  has  so  loudly  lifted  up  his  voice.  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  Independents  of  New 
England  shows  that  their  counsels  were  frequently 
animatod  by  a  spirit  as  tyrannical  and  unsparing  as 
any'  that  distinguished  those  of  the  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission  Court.  And  I  caraiot  but 
think  that  the  germ  of  this  rigorous  despotism  is  to 
be  found  in  the  terms  of  independence  and  lordly 
rule,  which  characterize  their  first  and  self-consti- 
tuted order  of  government.  It  recognised  no  other 
law  than  that  which  they  might  be  pleased  to  think 
just  and  equal ;  and  referred  to  no.  other  standard 
-  than  that  of  their  own  judgment :  intolerance  be- 
came, therefore,  well  nigh  inevitable. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  process  by  which  ''i'.f  ■*• 
a  writer,  like  Bancroft,  should  have  been  led  to ' — '^ — ' 
make  the  following  statement  respecting  the  Puri- 
tan Settlers  of  New  England ;  namely,  that  '  their 
residence  in  Holland  had  made  them  acquainted 
with  various  forms  of  Christianity;  a  wide  expe- 
rience had  emancipated  them  from  bigotry ;  and 
they  were  never  betrayed  into  the  excesses  of  reli- 
gious persecution ;  though  they  sometimes  per- 
mitted a  disproportion  between  punishment  and 
crime  ".*  I  will  not  now  enter  into  any  detailed 
enquiry  into  the  subject,  but  simply  content  myself 
with  the  description  which  Bancroft  himself  gives 
of  the  expulsion,  a  few  years  afterwards  (1629)  of 
two  brothel's,  John  and  Samuel  Browne,  members  of 
the  Colonial  Council  of  Massachusetts,  upon  no 
other  ground  than  that  they  had  '  gathered  a  com- 
pany in  which  "  the  Common  Prayer  worship"  was 
upheld.'  The  Colonists  were  determined,  he  says, 
that  '  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic'  should  not  be  given  up;  that  'the 
hierarchy'  should  not  '  intrude  on  their  devotions  in 
the  forests  of  Massachusetts ;'  and  that  *  they  deemed 
the  existence  of  their  liberty  and  of  prelaoy  impos- 
sible.'— 'The  adherents  of  Episcopacy,'  he  adds, 
therefore,  '  were  in  their  turn  rebuked  as  separatists ; 
their  plea  was  reproved  as  sedition,  their  worship 
forbidden  as  a  mutiny ;  while  the  Brownes,  who 
could  not  be  terrified  into  silence,  were  seized  like 

"  Bancroft'*  History,  &c.  i.  322. 
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'^"AP.  criminala,  and  in  the  retunimg  ships  were  trans- 
■ — --— '  ported  to  England.  They  were  banished  from  Salem 
because  they  were  Churchmen.  Thus  was  Episco- 
pacy first  professed  in  Massachusetts,  and  thus  was  it 
exiled.  The  blessings  of  the  prom^ed  land  were  to 
be  kept  for  the  Puritanic  dissenters  *'.'  •  And  yet 
these  were  the  men  of  whom  Bancroft  declares,  in 
the  passage  already  cited,  that  they  *were  never 
betrayed  into  the  excesses  of  a  reli^ous  persecu- 
tion ** ;'  and  whose  covenant  he  describes, — even  in 
the  page  preceding  that  which  has  recorded  such 
gross  tyranny — as  '  cherishing  the  severest  virtues, 
but  without  one  tinge  of  &naticism.  It  was  an  act 
of  piety,'  he  says,  '  not  of  study ;  it  fevered  virtue,  not 
superstition ;  inquiry,  and  not  submission.  The  people 
were  enthusiasts,  but  not  bigots  ".'  Can  any  repre- 
sentation be  more  inconsistent  than  this?  or  any 
defence  of  religious  persecution  be  supported  by 
more  monstrous  arguments  ?     If  these  be  the  fruits 

*>  Ibid.  i.  349,  350.  sertation    ought    to    have    been 

"  1  have  been  led  to  notice  thU  taken,  before    such    a  judgmeat 

mbststeniont    of    Bancrofl   more  was  pronounced.     The  Reviewer 

particularly,  because  1  observe,  in  shows  no  ordinary  power  of  de> 

the  Review  to   which  I   have  be-  scription  in  relating  the  severities 

fore  adverted,  that  it  is  adopted  inflicted  upon  the  Puritans  under 

without  any  qua! ili cation,  as  'the  Eliiabeth  ;    the    dangers   of   the 

lestlmonv   of  one,  '  whose  work  voyage  across   the  Atlantic  ;  the 

on  thia  interesting  department  of  hardships  and  difficulties  of  their 

modern  history,  is  the   most  au-  first    settlemetit    in    America.     I 

thentic  and  able  in  our  language,  regretthat  hesbouldnot  onlyhave 

But    'this   result,'   the    Reviewer  passed   over   in  total  silence  the 

adds,  'so  little  to  have  been  ex-  fact  of  their  own  persecuting  spi- 

pected    in   those   times,   may   be  rit,   but  that,  sheltering    htmaetf 

traced  to  the  personal  character  of  under  the  authority  of  Bancrof), 

Robinson,  fully  as  muuh  as  to  resi-  ho  should  have  made  it  appear  that 

dencc   in  Holland.'  p.  35.     Assu-  they  were  wholly  guiltleaa  ofit. 

redly,  a  much  wider  tango  of  ub-  **  Ibid.  i.  34S. 
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of  IndependeDce,  the  graces  of  religious  freedoin,  chap. 
wherein  were  the  cruel  counsels  of  St  Dominic  or  "--^.-^ — 
Torquemada  to  be  blamed  "  ? 

It  is  evident  that  no  room  v/bb  left  for  the  Church 
of  England  to  send  forth  her  sons  to  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts,  when  men,  animated  with  such  a 
spirit  of  bitter  hostility  a^nst  her,  were  exploring 
its  harbours,  making  treaties  with  its  native  chiefs "', 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  its  future  towns.  Their 
progress  was  slow  and  painful;  but  their  perse- 
verance never  &iled.  From  the  day  on  which  they 
set  their  first  footsteps  upon  the  rock,  at  the  place  on 
which  now  stands  the  town  of  Plymouth  ''\  they  per^ 

**  Since  vrilinc  tbe  above,  I  thing  to  plead  but  the  right  of 

find  it  ttated  in  Uie  valuable  To-  private  judgment,  id  men  woo  haJd 

lame  of  Sermons,  Ac.  publiahed  defied  the  preKriptive  authoritj' 

by  Biihon  Doane  of  New  Jeney,  of  peit   agei  and  of  eatablUhed 

at  the  ena  of  a  note  to  the  fifteenth  power,  tbe  crime  of  penecntion 

termon,  p.  461,  in  wfaicl)  he  had  SMume*  a  &r  deeper  Due,  and  is 

very  properlj  exposed  the  incon-  capable   of   br   less   extenuation, 

•latency  of  Bancroft's  representa~  tliui  in  a  Beman  inaviiitor.'    Hal- 

tioni,  that  a  copj  of  the  Sermon  lam's    Constitutions    History,    i. 

(preached  at  Elizabeth  Town,  De-  183. 

comber  31, 1840.)  had  been  sent        "  It  is  remarkable  that  among 

to  that  historian,  and  that  tbe  Bi-  tbe  natives  who  viuted   the  New 

shop  had  been  informed  that  he  Eog^d  settlers,  in  a  iew  months 

had  since  corrected  his  narrative  after  their  arrival,  was  the  man 

in  this  respect.     1  have  not  been  who  has  been  already  described,  in 

able  to  ascertain  the  correctness  thisehBpter,(p.441)ashBTingbmn 

of  this  report,    la  the  edilion  (the  carried  off  by  Hunt.and  afterwards, 

ninth)  nfBancroft,  which  now  lies  through  a  series  of  adventures,  re- 

befbre   me,   and    which    was    re-  turned  to  America.     He  ws«  of 

printed  in  London  by  Murray,  in  great  service   to   the   English   in 

1843,  the   narrative   certainly  re-  opening  a  communication  with  the 

mains  as  It  was.  native  cbieb.    Pnrchas,  iv.  1849  ; 

It  is  a  juit  remark  of  Holism,  and  Cotton  Mather's  Mogn.,  pp.  9, 

applied  by  him  to  the  early  Re-  '" 
formers,  tnit  equally  applicaole  to 
the  penooi  bore  spoken  of,  thai, 

'  in  men  hardly  csaq>cd  from  ■  ble  fatherg  of  New  Engliuid  first 

similar  peril,  in  men  who  had  no-  stepped  on  that  rock,  which  is 
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CHAP,    severed  id  &ith  and  patience.      Tbeir  numbeis  were 
' — V — '  thinned  by  fflckaess,  and  cold,  and  hard  &re ;  bat 
other  brethren  joined  them,  in  small  and  stiaggUog^ 
companies ;  and  so  the  work  went  on.     Before  the 
end  of  James  the  First's  rei^  they  had  extended 
their  range   of  enterprise  from  Cape  Cod,  where 
they  first  landed,  along  the  whole  Bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  Cape   Ann,  the  opposite  promontory. 
Thence  they  had  proceeded.  Northwards,  as  for  as  the 
Kennebec,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  territory 
now  called   the   Province  of  Maine;  and,  again, 
towards  the  South,  they  had  marked  out  settlements 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut". 
Ab<mi*c  IV-     The  only  attempt,  which  I  can  find,  made  durinj^ 
al^ind  this  period  by  the  Fl3anouth  Company  in  England, 
i62i?to'»-to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  territory  over  which 
"iitnwDf"  others  of  their  countrymen  were  extending   tbetr 
iifEDgi"rd  search,  and  to  set  up  within  its  borders,  in  the  fece 
cokny.      of  every  discouragement,  any  token  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  our  own  Church,  was  that  under  Robert 
Gorges,  and  the  Reverend  William  Morrell.      The 
former  was  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  whtwe 
name  has  been  already  mentioned.     He  received 
a  Patent  in    1 623,  constituting  him  governor  of  a 
certain  portion  of  land  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts, 
called  Messachusiack,  which  comprised  an  extent  of 

Mcredly  [H«WTved  in   memon'  of  oWrved  «t  Pljmoulh,  and  leTeral 

their  srrival.      A  ponderous  (rag^  jean  at    Boitoii,  u  the  anbiver- 

inent  of  it  hw  been  removc-d  into  nrj  of  the  landing  of  the  fathers.* 

the  main  street  of  Piymoutb.  The  Holmei't  American  Annals,  i.  1 70. 

twentj-seconil  day  of  December.  "  Bancroft's    Hiitory,    Ac    i. 

new  «tyte,   corresponding  to  ihe  321. 
elevenln,  old  style,  haa  been  longf 
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ten  niilee  along  the  coast,  and  thirty  mites  inland,  .chap. 
and  the  islands  lying  within  three  miles  of  the  ' — ■^ 
same  ^*.  The  latter  was  a  clergyman  who  accom- 
panied Gorges,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  commission 
irom  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  this  kingdom,  to 
exercise  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the  churches 
which  were,  or  might  be,  established  in  New  Eng- 
Ifuid.  The  enterprise  altogether  failed.  Gorges 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  the 
energy  and  perseverance  required  for  such  a  work ; 
and  had  scarcely  set  foot  upon  the  shore,  before  be 
returned  to  England.  Morrell  remained  about  a 
year  longer,  collecting  such  information  as  he  could ; 
but,  alone,  in  a  strange  land,  and  amid  a  strange 
people,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment  to  find, 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  should  have 
been  compelled  to  retire,  baffled  and  discomfited  *'. 

I  turn  away,  with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion, &om  contemplating  such  records ;  for  it  shows 
what  a  bitter  harvest  of  resistance  and  of  strife  had 
sprung  up  from  the  evil  seed  of  persecution  sown  in 
preceding  years.  The  Churcb  of  England  found 
herself  shorn  of  her  strength,  at  the  very  moment 
in  which  a  door  was  opened  for  the  extension  of  it 
in  a  most  important  territory  of  the  New  World. 

**  The  Patent  it  given  at  len^h  scriptive  of  the  coimlry,  which  he 

bj    Hiurd,  i.   152—155,  and   ii  wrote,  *nd  which  ii  presBrred  in 

taken   by   him   from   the   second  the  Collections  of  the   Maaaachu- 

put  of  Gorjrea'  Hiitory  of  Ame-  aelts   Hiatorical  Society,  i.  125— 

rica.edit.  1658.  p.34.  189.      Bancroft    calls    i 


**  Holmes'a    American   Annali.  poem,'  i.  926  ;  but  Holmes  speaka 

i.  186.  The  only  result  of  Morroll'a  of  it  in  terms  of  commendation, 

enquiries,   which   remains   to   the  Ibid, 
present  day,  is  a  Latin  poem,  dc- 
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CHAP.   She  had  cast  out  her  children  from  her,  with  a  vio- 

' — . — '  lence  which  assuredly  none  dare  paJIiate;  and,  lo ! 

they  DOW  stood,  with  scowUng  broWB,  aud  sturdy  aiiDs, 

ready  to  repel  her  from  the  shore  which  they  had 

made  their  refuge. 

Other  portions  of  the  globe  now  detoaod  our  at- 
tention, which,  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
were  made  subject  to  the  British  Crown,  or  became 
the  scenes  of  British  enterprise.  The  notice  of  them 
must  be  brief;  for  their  history  does  not  immediately 
supply  any  important  materials  bearing  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  work.  But  the  consequences  which 
have  resulted  irom  the  relations  of  England  with 
these  countries  are  most  important;  and  their  jo- 
flaence  is  felt,  in  some  quarters,  to  this  very  day : 
the  commencement,  therefore,  and  progress  of  such 
relations  cannot  be  wholly  omitted. 
Rdegh'i  And,  first,  let  us  glance  at  Guiana,  that  province 

coiaiiiU°  of  South  America  lying  between  the  Rivers  Amazon 
I'el?!^'"  and  Orinoco,  which  was  the  scene  of  Ralegh's 
latest  expedition.  We  have  already  traced  his 
various  efforts  to  colonize  Virginia,  and  have  seen 
that  they  were  terminated  in  1589,  by  his  trans- 
ferring to  a  Company  of  merchants  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  he  had  received  by  Letters 
Patent  from  Elizabeth  over  that  province ;  and  ac- 
companying that  act  with  a  donation  '  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Christian  religion,'  in  that  portion 
of  the  New  World ".  The  Intent,  by  which  he 
>'  Sec)^.  100,  lOl.orthu  Volume. 
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went  forth  for  the  last  time  to  Guiana,  is  dated  the  '<",^''- 
twenty-sixth  of  August,  1616;  and  contains  the  pro-  ' — '— ' 
fession,  which  has  heeo  noticed  in  other  chai'ters,  of 
a  desire  to  prop^ate  *  the  Christian  Faith  and  Re- 
formed Beligion  amongst  the  savage  and  idolatrous 
people;'  and  also  the  provision  that  'the  Statutes, 
Ordinances,  and  proceedings'  appointed  by  Ralegh 
in  the  new  Colony,  should,  'as  near  as  conveniently 
may  be,  be  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  govern- 
ment, and  policy  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  and 
not  agunst  the  true  Christian  Faith  now  professed 
in  the  Church  of  England  "'  Guiana  had  been,  for 
many  years,  regarded  as  a  treasure-house  of  wealth ; 
its  rocks  were  represented  as  streaked  with  gold ; 
gold  sparkled  upon  its  sands;  gold  also  was  the 
duBt,  thrown  over  the  persons  of  its  princes  and 
priests  in  sacrifice ;  and  its  city,  rising  up  amid  the 
transparent  waters  of  a  lake,  shot  forth  a  dazzling 
brightness  from  its  roofe  of  gold.  Such  was  the 
&bled  grandeur  of  El  Dorado.  Ralegh's  footsteps 
had  been  directed  thither,  soon  after  he  had  relin- 
quished the  Virginia  scheme  " ;  and  his  own  account, 
still  extant,  of  its  varied  wonders,  shows  how  eager 
he  was  to  realize  all  that  his  imagination  had  pic- 
tured to  itself.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  set  out  ag^n,  for  the  last  time,  to  that 
same  coast". 

*' The  Patent  is  given  at  length  **  His  firat  Tovige  to  Guiuia 

in    Rymer's    Fcedera,   ivii.    789;  wasinl.tQ^. 

Haxard'e    Hist.   Coll.  i.  82—85  i  "  Ho  commonced  hii  last  voy- 

and  Harleiao  Miscellany,  iii.  \9—  age  in  1617. 
'£2.  410  edit. 
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And  by  what  eventful  cinnunstances  had  this  in- 
■'  temi  in  his  career  been  marked !  Deeds  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  prowess,  diatinguished  for  their 
daring  character,  even  in  an  age  conspicoous  aboTe 
meet  others  for  them;  the  brilliant,  hut  delusive, 
gaieties  of  an  ardent  spirit ;  the  pursuits  of  sdence ; 
the  duties  of  the  senate ;  the  sunshine  of  a  court, 
followed  by  its  du-kest  frowns ;  the  charge  of  trea^ 
son;  trial,  condemnation,  imprisonment;  a  mind 
notvrithstanding  free^  and  stamping  immortality  up«i 
its  houra  of  solitude  by  the  composition  of  that 
great  work, — the  History  of  the  World, — which  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  good  and  faithful  in 
that  day*",  and,  surviving  the  detractions  of  &]8e 
critidsm,  has  retained  their  suflrages  in  our  own : — 
these  had  been  the  materials  which  formed  the 
chequered  web  of  Ralegh's  life.  And  these  were 
but  the  preludes  to  that  expedition  to  Guiana,  the 
prospect  of  which  had  cheered  him  even  in  his  dark- 
est vicissitudes,  and  upon  which  he  now  entered, 
^  only  to  see  every  hope  break  under  bim.     His  son 

"  TTie  following  feitimoiij  oc-  fnl   and  freer  time*  ;  tbe  Tower, 

curl  in  om  of  the  Practical  worki  his  later  age  :  the  Tower  reformed 

of    Kibop   Hall,   entitled,   '  The  the  Court  in  him  ;  and  produce*! 

Batro  of  Gilcad  ;  or  Comforts  for  thote   worthy   monumenis   of  art 

the  Distressed  (  both    Moral   and  and    industry,   which    we    sbould 

DiTine.'  It  is  in  the  Section  which  have   in   *ain   expected   from  hU 

contains  'Comforts  agaimt  impri-  freedom    and  jotlilj.      It   is    ob- 

(ontneet :' — '  How  metnorabte  an  served,  that  thining  irood,  w-ben 

inetance  hath  our  age  yielded  us,  it  b  kept  within  doors,  loielh  its 

of  an   eminent  person,   to  whose  Ught.     It   is  othervrise   with  this 

encsfement  we  are  beholden,  be-  and  many  other  active  wit*,  whieh 

■ides  many  philosophitnl  cxperi-  had  never  shone  so  much,  if  not 

ments,   for  that  noble   Hiitory  of  for  their  cloaeneta.*    Wor^    vii, 

the  World,  which  is  now  in  our  171. 
hands  1   The  Court  had  his  youtb- 
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was  slain ;  his  enterprise  was  baffled  at  every  point;  chap. 
his  body  was  worn  down  with  pain  and  sickness ; ' — - — ' 
and  his  return  to  England  was  but  the  pathway  to 
the  place  of  his  former  imprisonment,  and  thence, 
by  a  refinement  of  legal  subtlety  as  iniquitous  as 
it  was  cruel,  to  the  scaffold.  The  terms  of  an  un- 
fulfilled sentence,  unjustly  passed  upon  him  sixteen 
years  before,  were  the  alleged  grounds  upon  which 
Balegfa  suffered ;  but  the  influence  of  Gondomar  and 
the  Spanish  Court, — that  influence  which  we  have 
already  seen  was  so  detrimental  to  the  British  inter- 
ests in  Virginia  and  the  Somers-Isles, — were  the 
real  instruments  which  effected  his  execution. 

It  would  be  a  needless  anticipation  of  the  history  q^^„„ 
to  trace  at  this  moment  the  subsequent  fortuiies  of  yjj^^ 
Guiana.    Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  territory,  now  ^^  ^lown. 
called  British  Guiana, — after  having  been  taken  from 
the  Dutch,  towards  the  close  of  the  last,  and  re- 
stored to  them,  at    the    beginning  of  the  present 
century, — became  finally  a  possession  of  the  British 
Crown,  by  capitulation,  in  1 803.     It  consists  of  the 
united  districts  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  and  the 
district  of  Berbice;  and  was  constituted  a  distinct 
See  of  the  Colonial  Church  in  1842  ". 

Not  far  distant  from  Guiana, — among  the  most  ^^t*^ 
Northern  of  the  Caribbee  Islands  ", — is  the  Island  of  ligiLh'i!!" 

"  See  Preface,  p.  xUh  note  10.  era  Idandi  or  the  We»t  lodiet ; 

"  Tho   nune  rn  Chkrtibes,  or  and,   under   that   name,  they  ei- 

Caribbeea,  wu    applied,  by  the  pressed  to  Columbus  their  dread 

peo[Je  of  HUpaDioIa,  to  the  wvage  of   those    invaders.     Bryan   Ed- 

cuoibals  inhabiting  the  roost  EaM-  wards's  Hlatory  of  the  West  In- 
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'^"'l'*'  Saint  Christopher,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
' — . — '  St.  Kitt's,  the  oldest  of  all  the  British  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  name  which  it  received 
from  its  ancient  possessors,  the  Charaibes  or  Carib- 
bees,  was  that  of  Liamuiga,  or  the  Fertile  Island  ; 
and,  upon  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  in  1493,  he 
was  so  pleased  with  its  appearance,  that  he  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  his  own  Christian  name.  The 
first  Englishman  who  planted  a  settlement  upon  thitt 
Island,  was  Mr.  Warner,  who,  in  a  voyage  to  Suri- 
nam, having  leamt  the  encouraging  prospects  which 
existed  for  colonizing  some  of  the  smaller  Islands 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  Spaniards,  resolved 
to  make  the  attempt  Accordingly,  upon  his  return 
to  England,  he  associated  himself  with  fourteen 
other  persons ;  and,  embarking,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  Virginia,  sfuled  thence  to  St  Kitt's,  where  he 
arrived  in  January,  1623,  and  forthwith  set  about 
raising  a  crop  of  tobacco,  which  he  proposed  to 
make  the  staple  commodity  of  the  Island.  Before 
the  close  of  that  year,  a  violent  hurricane  destroyed 
the  plantations  which  had  been  commenced;  and 
Warner  returned  to  England  to  seek  for  help.  That 

dies,  i.  5.     He  adda.  in  a  note  to  mingo,  and  Porto  Rico,  the  litter.' 

the  strove.  passBge,  '  that  the  old  Edwards   follows   this   division  in 

SpauTsh  Dangators,  in  speaking  of  his   hiatory  ;   but   adds,   that   oar 

the  West  ladian  Islands  in  gene-  English marinera'approprialebotb 

rai,   frequently    djatinguiib    them  tenns  to    the   Caribbean    Islands 

into  two  classes,  bv  the  terms  Bar-  only,  subdiTJ ding  them  accordingto 

loTcnto  and  Sot  oven  to,lrom  whence  their  situation  in  the  course  of  the 

our  Windward   and  Leeward  Is-  trade  wind;  the  Windward  Islands 

latkds ;  the  Cbaribean  constituting  by  their  arrangement  tcnuinatin^r 

in  atctct  propriety  the  former  daui  with  Martinico,  and  the  Leewkrd 

and  the  four  large  Islmodsof  Cuba,  coinineticinir  at  Dominica,  and  ei- 

Jamsica,    Hiapaniola  or  St.   Do-  tending  to  Porto  Eico. 
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help  wds  speedily  extended  to  him  by  James  Hay,  chap. 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  nobleman  of  consideraWe ' — .—^ 
influence  in  that  day ;  and  in  May,  1624,  a  ship  was 
sent  out  to  St  Kitt's  with  supplies  for  the  settlers  ". 
To  grant  the  whole  of  the  Caiibbee  Islands  by  Pa- 
tent to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  his  heirs,  was  no 
unlikely  consequence  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  day,  was  likely  to  arise  from  the  intorert 
thus  excited  in  the  mind  of  that  nobleman ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  first  year  of  Charles  the  First,  a 
grant,  comprising  these  ample  possessions,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  "*.  It  is  said  also,  that,  before  the 
passing  of  this  grant,  he  had  already  received  from 
James  the  First  a  warrant  for  the  same;  and  that 
the  King  had  therein  erected  the  Caribbee  Islands 
into  a  province  called  Carliola,  on  the  model  of  the 
Palatinate  of  Durham  ". 

Barbados,  which  is  situated  furthest  to  the  East  Pane«jon 
of  any  of  the  Windward  Islands,  is  said  to  have  bJLi« 
received  it«  name  from  the  Portuguese,  who  disco- iith,iiiiEo.f; 
vered  it  in  their  voyages  from  Brazil     It  was  then  ticn,™t" ' 
entirely  devoid  of  human  inhabituita ;  the  Caribbees  Teu. "" 
had  abandoned  it;  and,  the  continent  of  South 
America  holding  out  a  bright  prospect  for  the  Por- 
tuguese, they  took  no  steps  to  colonize  it    In  1605, 
the  crew  of  an  English  vessel,  fitted  out  by  Sir 
Oliph  Leagh,  'a  worshipfulle  Knighte  of  Kent",' 
and  bound  for  Surinam,  is  said  to  have  landed  upon 

"»  Iliid.  i.  421,  422.  »  Bryan  Edwards's  Hwtory.&c. 

**  Clark's  Summary  ol  Colonial     i.  824,  note  b. 
Uw,  p.  160.  ■•  PiirchM,  iv.  1255. 
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CHAP,  that  Island,  tuid  to  have  taken  possession  of  it  ia 
■ — ^. — '  the  name  of  King  James  ".  No  formal  settlement 
was  made  in  it  until  1624,  when  an  English  mer- 
chuit.  Sir  William  Courteen,  having  brought  home 
a  &Torable  report  of  the  Island,  to  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  upon  his  return 
from  Brazil,  a  gnmt  of  it  was  conferred  by  King 
James  upon  Lord  Ley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, the  Lord  High  Treasurer ;  and  a  band  of 
Colonists  was  forthwith  sent  out,  who,  upon  their 
arrival  at  Barbados,  lud  the  foundations  of  a  town, 
which,  like  that  first  erected  in  Virginia,  waa  called, 
in  honour  of  their  Sovereign,  James  Town.  The 
grant  thus  conferred  upon  Ley,  evidently  stood  in 
the  way  of  that,  which  we  have  just  said  was  given, 
of  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  in  the  following  year,  to 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  A  dispute,  therefore,  was  in- 
evitable between  these  rival  possessors  of  West 
Indian  Isles :  and,  after  having  continued  for  some 
time,  it  was  finally  settled  in  1627,  by  Ley  agreeing 
to  waive  his  Patent  in  &vor  of  the  E^arl  of  Carlisle, 
and  to  receive  the  payment  of  three  hundred 
pounds  annually.  The  proprietorship  thus  became 
finally  and  solely  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  ". 

The  brief  and  transient  glance  which  has  now  been 


I  rend  touched   kt 
Bvbadoa  in  it 

J  . "  BrvuiEd 

Dot  find  in  Pnrchai  an;  thin^  more 
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to  set  Up  tokens  of  her  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  chap. 
necessarily  turns  our  thoughts  to  Africa,  that  country  ' — ^-^— ' 
whose  unhappy  sons  have  been  made,  for  so  many 
years,  victims  of  European  cupidity  in  those  Islands. 
I  have  already  noticed  the  relations  which  England 
had  endeavoured  to  establish  with  Africa  during  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  the  first  participation  in  the 
nefiuious  traflSc  of  slaves  of  which  Englishmen  were 
guilty,  in  the  expeditions  made  under  the  command 
of  Hawkins  **.  Another  attempt  was  made  by  James 
the  First  to  secure  commercial  intercourse  with  that 
continent,  by  granting  an  exclusive  charter  for  that 
purpose  to  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  other  merchants  of 
London,  in  the  year  1618.  The  Company  thus  es- 
tablished failed  to  atttdn  their  proposed  object, 
owing  to  the  intrusion  of  separate  traders  fi«m  Eng- 
land, the  superior  activity  and  perseveiance  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  small  amount  of  gold  and  drug  trade 
which  at  that  period  could  be  eflfected  ".  For  the 
hateM  exportation  of  slaves,  no  opemngwas  presented 
in  James's  reign.  I  cannot  find  the  record  even  of  a 
solitary  attempt  made  by  the  English,  during  the 
period,  with  reference  to  that  object  The  trans- 
action which  took  place  in  Virginia  in  1620",  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  wholly  independent  of  the 
atrocious  system  established  in  a  later  age. 

India, — the  last  portion  of  the  irlobe  to  which  *"<'  *!"■. 

"  See  pp.  ItO— lUorthw  Vo    293  ;aDd  Bryan  Edn-ards's  Histor;. 

f*  AndenoD'a  Hwtory  of  Coin-        "'  See  p.  336  of  tha  Volume, 
■nerce.  Id  Macphenon's  Annab,  ii. 

VOL.    L  H  h 
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CHAP,    the  reader's  attention  ehall  now  be  directed, — was, 
•  thronghoiit  the  whole  of  Junee'a  reign,  sn  ol^ect  of 

(ifj^  great  interest  with  those  to  whom  Elizabeth  had 
granted  a  charter  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centwy''.  This  charter  expired  in  1615; 
bnt,  five  years  before  its  expiration,  James  granted 
a  second  charter  '*,  and,  in  1623,  added  to  it  fresh 
jodidal  powers".  In  1603,  an  English  factory  was 
established  at  Surat'*;  and,  from  that  time,  until 
the  end  of  James's  reign,  trading  voyages  were  con- 
stantly made  to  India.  Vessels  of  large  burden,  and 
many  in  number,  were  equipped  for  that  pnipoee ; 
the  capital  of  separate  traders  was  united  into  one 
general  stock ;  officers  of  high  distinction  were  en- 
trusted with  command;  factories  were  settled  at 
various  places ;  and  an  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
was  appointed  in  1614  to  visit  the  court  of  the 
Mogul".  Among  the  persous  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  these  early  transactions  with  India, 
were  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who 
had  already  held  such  important  offices  in  the  infant 
Colony  of  Virginia.  I  find  also  that  the  latter 
officer  had  met  at  Japan  with  Mr.  Copeland,  (who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  having  been  chaplun  on 
board  the  Royai  James,  East  Indiaman,)  and  had  con- 
versed with  him  upon  many  of  the  affiirs  connected 

^  Ibid,  p.  122.  Roe  wu  afterwirdi  a  member  of 

**  Andenon'i  Hirtory  oT  Com-  the  Kine's  Coondl  for  Vii^oi* ; 

inerc«,  in    Macphenon  ■   Annals,  and  Stitli  relates  of  him,  p.  178, 

ii.  259.  that  he  was  '  irell  knomi  to  the 

''  Ibid.  320.  learned,  by  the  intimacy  and  dear- 

"  Ibid.  232.  neu  that  waa  bettreen  him  and 

»  Ibid.  ii. 241— S7$.  SirThomu  Dr,  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Pad's.' 
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with  Virginia  and  its  rulers".  To  the  acquaint-  chap. 
ance  thus  formed,  and  to  the  information  thus  ob-  ' — . — ' 
tained,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  interest, 
which  Mr.  Copeland  afterwards  manifested  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  that  province,  may  be  ascribed. 
It  vere  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  remark- 
able fiict,  which  has  been  already  noticed  ^',  that  a 
clergyman  on  board  a  Tessel  trading  with  the  Eaat, 
should  have  had  his  thoughts,  his  prayers,  his  un- 
tiring energies  directed  to  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tian truth  on  the  shores  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent. 

If  the  question  should  present  itself  to  the  rea- 
der's mind,  why  did  not  Copeland  turn  his  efforts 
towards  those  countries  of  India  on  which  they 
might  appear  most  naturally  to  have  been  fixed, 
the  answer  is  supplied  in  the  &ct,  that  America 
opened  a  wide  field  for  coloniration,  and  that  India 
did  not  yet  ofier  any  prospect  of  it  India  had 
been  occupied,  for  centuries,  by  a  population  &r  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  and  refinement ;  and  '  invited,' 
therefore,  as  has  been  justly  observed, '  commercial 
activity,  rather  than  colonization.  The  earlier  esta- 
blishments of  Europeans  in  India  were  accordingly 
mere  factories,  and  their  more  extended  possessions 
were  slowly  acquired  by  conquest  or  intrigue,  not 
suddenly  wrested  from  a  feeble  resistance,  or  simply 
occupied  by  an  overflowing  emigration  ".' 

-T  Stith't  HUtoi7,p.  297.  "  Hillei'i '  History  philoaophi- 

T^  See  pp.  319  and  336  of  thu    <mUj  iUiutrated,'  it.  98. 
Vol  u  me. 
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CHAP'  With  this  brief  notice  of  India,  and  the  extent  to 
'' — - — '  which  British  enterprise  had  been  carried  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  the  present  portion  of  oor 
enquiry  tenninates.  The  reader  will  have  seen  how 
vast  and  various  have  been  the  territories  wbiei, 
even  at  that  period,  were  becoming  associated  witii 
the  British  name ;  the  manj  elements  of  disturb- 
ance which  were  already  in  operation ;  and  the 
efforts  which,  not^thstanding  these  impedimenta, 
had  been  made  towards  the  extension  of  Christian 
truth  and  holiness  in  foreign  lands. 

Of  the  events  which  marked  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, it  is  impossible,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  to 
commence  an  adequate  survey.  They  were  fiaught 
with  consequences  so  directly  and  intimately  affect- 
ing the  Church  of  England,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies,  that  they  demand  a  more  carejful  and  de- 
liberate investigation  than  can  now  be  made  of  them ; 
and  to  that  part  of  the  subject,  the  reader's  atten- 
tion will  be,  if  God  permit,  directed  in  the  second 
Volume. 
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No.  I.    Page  287, 

A  Pnier  dvly  said  Morning  and  Enening  vpon  the  Court 
of  Gvard,  either  by  the  Gaptaine  of  the  Watch  himselfe, 
or  by  some  one  of  his  principall  officers. 

Mekcifvl  Fatreb  and  Lord  of  hesnen  and  esrtti,  we  come 
before  Thy  preaehce  to  worship  Thee  in  cdling  rpon  Thy 
name,  and  giuing  thankes  vnto  Thee ;  and  thov^  ovr  dTtiea 
and  orr  verie  neceaBitiea  call  va  heeremto,  yet  we  confeeee 
ovr  hearts  to  be  bo  dvQ  and  vntoward,  that  vnleaae  Thou  be 
mercifvU  to  vb  to  teach  vs  how  to  pray,  we  shall  not  please 
Thee,  nor  profit  on  aelres  in  these  dvtiee. 

Wee  therefore  moat  hvmbly  beseech  Thee  to  raise  vp  ovr 
hearts  with  Thy  good  Spirit,  and  so  to  di^toae  vs  to  pruer, 
that  with  trve  femencie  of  heart,  feeling  of  ovr  wants, 
hvmblraesae  of  minde,  and  fiuth  in  Thy  gracioTS  promises, 
we  may  present  ovr  svites  acceptably  vnto  Thee  l^  ovr  Lord 
and  Sanionr  Jeers  Ohrist. 

And  Thon  on-  Father  of  al  mercies,  that  hast  caOed  n 
vnto  Thee,  heare  vs  and  pitie  Thy  poore  seniants :  we  faane 
indeed  sinned  wondrovstf  agunst  Thee  throi^h  ovr  Mind- 
oesae  of  mind,  prophaDeeee  of  spirit,  hardness  of  heart,  eelie 
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loue,  worldlioeas,  camall  Ivsts,  hypocrisie,  pride,  uuiitie, 
vnthankfvlnew,  infidelitie,  and  other  on-  natine  conrptions, 
which  being  bred  in  ts,  and  with  vs,  hane  defiled  rs  enea 
from  the  wombe,  and  vnto  this  day,  and  haue  broken  ovt 
aa  pl^p^e  soree  into  innvmerable  traoagressions  of  all  Thy 
boly  lawes,  (the  good  waies  wherof  we  haue  wilfully  de- 
clined,) and  haue  many  times  displeased  Thee,  and  ovt 
own  consciencee  in  chvaing  those  things,  which  Thou  hast 
most  JTBtly,  and  aeuerely  forbidden  tb.  And  besides  bH 
this,  we  haue  ovtstood  the  graciovs  time  and  meanes  of 
our  conueraion,  or  at  least  not  stooped  and  hvmbled  wrr- 
selues  before  Thee,  as  wee  ovght,  althovgh  we  haue  wanted 
none  of  those  helpes,  which  Thou  vouchsafeet  vnto  Thy 
wandering  children  to  fetch  them  home,  withall;  for  we 
haue  had  together  with  Thy  glorious  workes.  Thy  Word 
calling  vpon  vs  withovt,  and  Thy  Spirit  within,  and  haue 
been  solicited  by  promises,  by  threatenii^  by  blessings, 
by  chastiBings,  and  by  exam^des,  on  all  hands.  And  yet 
ovr  corrvpted  spirits  cannot  become  mae  before  Tfaee,  to 
hvmble  themselves,  and  to  take  heede  as  we  oyght,  and 
wish  to  do. 

Wherefore,  0  Lord  God,  we  do  acknowledge  Thy  patience 
to  haue  beene  infinite  and  incomparable,  in  that  Thou  hast 
been  able  to  hold  Thy  hands  from  reuenging  Thy  selie  vpra 
vs  thvs  long,  and  yet  pleaaest  to  hold  open  the  doore  of 
giace,  that  we  mif^t  come  into  vnto  Thee  and  be  saned. 

And  now,  0  blessed  Lord  Ood,  we  are  dearovs  to  ocane 
mto  Thee,  how  wretched  soeu^  in  ovr  setoes,  yea  orr  vay 
wretchedness  sends  va  vnto  Thee:  vnto  Thee  with  whom 
the  &UierlesBe,  and  he  that  hath  no  helper  findeth  mercy, 
we  come  to  Thee  in  thy  Son's  name,  not  daring  to  oxne  Jn 
ovr  owne.  In  His  name  that  came  for  n,  we  come  to  Thee, 
in  His  mediation  Whom  Thou  hast  sent.  lnHim,OFBUw, 
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in  Wliom  Thov  hast  professed  Thy  eelfe  to  be  well  pleased, 
we  oome  vnto  Thee,  and  doe  most  favmbly  beeeecfa  Thee  to 
pitie  TS,  and  to  saue  vs  for  Thy  mercies^  sake  in  Hiia. 

O  Lord  OTT  fioi,  avr  sins  haue  not  ortbidden  that  blond  of 
Thy  Holy  Son  which  speaks  for  ovr  pardon,  nor  can  they  be 
BO  infinite,  as  Tbov  art  in  thy  mennee,  and  ovr  hearts  (0 
God  Thou  seest  them)  orr  hearts  are  deairovs  to  haue  peace 
with  Thee,  and  war  with  an  lusts,  and  wish  that  they  covld 
melt  before  Thee,  and  be  diasohied  into  godfy  movmmg  for 
all  that  filth  that  hath  gone  throvgb  them,  and  defiled  them. 
And  ovr  desires  are  now  to  seme  and  please  Thee,  and  ovr 
pvrposes  to  endeuovr  it  more  faith^lly :  we  pray  Thee  there- 
fore for  the  Lord  Jeeva^  sake  aeale  vp  in  ovr  consciences  Thy 
gracioTS  pardon  of  all  ovr  sins  past,  and  giue  vb  to  feele  the 
consolation  of  this  graae  shed  abroad  in  ovr  hearts  for  ovr 
etemall  comfort  and  aaluation :  and  tJiat  wo  may  know  this 
posvasion  to  be  of  Thy  spirit,  and  not  of  camall  presvmp- 
tion,  (Ueseed  Ood)  let  those  graces  of  thy  Spirit,  which 
doe  accompany  aalaation,  be  powred  ovt  more  pl^itifulfy 
vpon  TS :  encreaae  in  vb  all  godly  knowledge,  fiuth,  patience, 
temperance,  meekneese,  wisedome,  godlineBse,  loue  to  Thy 
Sunts  and  seruioe,  zeale  of  Thy  g^ory,  jvdgment  to  diaceme 
the  difibrence  of  good  and  ill,  and  things  present  which  are 
temporary,  and  things  to  come  which  are  etemall. 

Make  vb  yet  at  the  last  wise  hearted  to  lay  vp  ovr  treasure 
in  heanes,  and  to  set  ovr  aSections  more  vpon  things  that 
an  aboue,  where  Christ  sits  at  Thy  right  hand :  And  let  all 
the  uaine  and  transitory  enticements  of  this  poore  life,  ap- 
peare  vnto  vs  as  they  are,  tiiat  ovr  hearts  may  no  more  be 
i&tangled  and  bewitched  with  the  loue  of  tbem. 

0  Lord,  O  Ood,  ovr  God,  Thov  hast  deaiely  bovght  vs 
for  Thine  owne  aelie,  giue  va  so  honest  hearts  as  may  be 
^aii  to  yield  the  poeseamon  of  Thine  owne.    And  be  Thou 
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SO  gracioTEl,  as  ^t  to  take  them  vp,  thovgh  we  haue  despe- 
rately held  Thee  ovt  of  them,  in  times  past,  and  dwell  in  vs, 
and  raigne  in  vs  by  Thy  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  svre  to  nugoe 
with  Thee  in  Thy  glmova  kingdnme,  according  to  Thy  pro- 
mise, throT^  Him  that  hath  pTrchased  that  inheritance 
for  all  that  trvst  in  Him. 

And  seeiDg  Thou  doest  bo  promise  tlieae  graces  to  vs, 
as  that  Thov  reqvirest  ott  indvBtrie  and  diligence  in 
the  vse  of  svch  meanes  as  seme  thereto  (good  Lord)  let 
vs  not  BO  crosse  on-  praiers  for  grace,  as  not  to  seeke 
that  by  diligence,  which  we  make  show  to  seeke  by  pnyer, 
least  OTT  owne  waies  condenme  us  of  hypocrisie.  Stirre 
TO  vp  therefore  (0  Lord)  to  tJie  freqvent  vse  of  prayer, 
to  reading,  hearing  and  meditating  of  Thy  holy  Word; 
teach  vs  to  profit  by  the  coniiersation  of  Thy  people, 
and  to  be  profitaUe  in  ovr  owne ;  make  vs  wise  to  appre- 
hend all  oportvnitiee  of  doing  or  receiuing  spiritval  good ; 
streogthfsi  vs  with  grace  to  obeenie  ovr  hearts  and  wwes, 
to  eontaine  Uiem  in  good  order,  or  to  redvce  tiiem  qvickly, 
let  TO  neuer  thinke  any  company  so  good  as  Thine,  aor  aoy 
time  BO  wen  spent,  as  that  «diich  is  in  Thy  service,  and 
beavtifying  of  Thine  Image  in  oviselues  or  others. 

Particvlariy,  we  pray  Thee,  open  ovr  eiee  to  see  ovr 
natvrall  infirmities,  and  to  diseouer  the  adnsntages  which 
Satan  gets  thereby.  And  g^ue  to  care  to  striae  most,  where 
we  are  mfist  assavlted  and  endamaged. 

And  Thou,  0  Qod,  that  hast  promised  to  bleeae  Thine 
owne  ordinances,  blesae  all  things  vnto  vs,  that  we  may 
grow  in  grace  and  in  knowledge,  and  so  may  shine  as  li^t 
in  thisdarke  worid,giaing  good  example  to  all  maigsnd  may 
in  ovr  time  lie  downe  in  pba/x  of  a  good  conscience,  em- 
banlmed  with  a  good  report,  and  may  leaue  Thy  blessings 
oitmled  vnto  ovrs  after  vs  for  an  inheritance. 
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.  These,  0  Father,  are  ovr  specull  svits,  wfaereiD  .wee  be- 
seech Thee  to  set  forth  the  wonder^l  riches  of  thy  grace 
towards  ts,  as  ibr  this  life,  and  the  things  thereof,  we  cmue 
them  of  Thee  so  (arre  as  may  be  for  ovr  good,  and  Thy  gloiy, 
beseeching  Thee  to  prouide  for  vs,  as  vQto  this  day  in 
mercy. 

And  when  Tbon  wilt  hvmble  or  exalt  us,  goueme  vb  bo 
long,  and  so  farre,  in  all  conditions  and  changes,  as  we  may 
eleaue  fest  rate  Thee  ovr  God  vnchangeably,  esteeming 
Thee  ovr  portion,  and  svfficient  inheritance  for  euermore. 
Now  what  graces  we  craue  for  oviselvee,  which  are  here 
before  Thy  presence,  we  hvmbly  begge  for  all  those  that 
belong  vnto  va;  and  that  by  dvtie  or  promke  wee  owe 
ovr  prueis  vnto,  beseeching  Thee  to  be  as  graciovs  vnto 
them,  as  vnto  ovr  owne  sovls,  and  specially  to  svch  of  them, 
as  in  recfiect  of  any  present  affliction  or  temptati(Mi  may  be 
in  apeciall  neede  of  some  more  speedie  helpe  or  ctMufort 
firom  Thy  mightie  hand. 

Yea,  ovr  Lord  God,  we  hvmbly  desire  to  blesse  with  ovr 
praiers  the  whole  Church,  more  spedal^  ovr  nation,  and 
therein  the  king's  Majestie  ovr  Souer^gne,  his  Qveene  and 
royall  eeede,  with  all  that  be  in  avthoritie  vnder  him,  be- 
seeching Thee  to  follow  him  and  them  with  those  blesaings 
of  Tby  protection  and  direction,  which  may  preseme  them 
safe  from  the  malice  of  the  worid  and  of  Satan,  and  may 
yeeld  them  in  thrar  great  places  (aithfvll  to  Thee  for  the 
good  of  Thy  peo{Je,  and  their  owne  etemall  h^pinesse  and 
honovr. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  fvmiah  the  Churches  with  faithfiill 
and  frvitfiill  ministers,  and  to  blesse  their  liuee  and  labovrs 
for  those  merdfvll  vses,  to  which  Tbov  bast  ordained  them ; 
sanctifie  Thy  people,  0  God,  and  let  them  not  deceiue  them- 
selues  with  a  formalitie  of  religion  insteed  of  the  power 
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thereof ;  gine  them  grace  to  profit  both  by  tboae  fiuiovrs, 
and  by  tliose  chastioMDentB  wliich  Thon  hast  sent  snxxa- 
sinely  or  mixedlj  amongst  them.  And,  Lord,  represee  that 
rage  of  sinne  and  prophanease  in  all  Christian  states,  whioh 
breeds  so  mvcb  Apostacy  and  defection,  threatening  the 
taking  away  of  this  light  from  them.  Confovnd  Thon,  O 
God,  all  the  covnsel  and  practices  of  Satan  and  his  minis- 
ters, which  are  or  shall  be  taken  vp  against  Thee,  and  the 
kingdome  of  Thy  deare  Sonne.'  And  caQ  in  the  Jewes  to- 
gether with  the  finesse  of  the  Gentiles,  that  Thy  name  may 
be  ^orioTs  in  al  the  world,  the  dales  of  iniqvity  may  come 
to  an  end,  and  we  with  all  Hiane  elect  people  may  come  to 
see  Thy  &oe  in  g^orie,  aod  be  filled  with  the  lif^t  thereof  for 
euermore. 

And  now,  0  Lord  of  Merde,  O  Father  of  the  spirits  of 
all  fle^  looke  in  men^e  vpon  the  Gentiles,  who  yet  know 
Thee  not ;  O  gracioTB  Gktd  be  mercifrll  to  vs,  and  blesae 
vs,  and  not  vs  alone,  bvt  let  Thy  waies  be  knowne  vpon 
earth,  and  Thy  saning  health  amongst  all  nations :  we  piwse 
Thee,  and  we  bleese  Thee.  But  let  the  people  praise  Thee, 
O  God ;  yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee ;  and  let  these 
ends  of  the  worid  nmember  themselues,  and  tvme  to  Thee, 
the  God  of  their  saluation.  And,  seeing  Thon  hast  honovred 
vs,  to  choose  tb  ort  to  heare  Thy  name  vnto  the  Gentflee, 
we  therefore  beseech  Thee  to  bleese  vs,  and  this  ovr  planta- 
tion, which  we  and  ovr  nation  haue  hegvn  in  Thy  feare,  and 
for  Thy  ^ory.  We  know,  0  Lord,  we  bane  the  diael  and 
al  the  gates  of  hel  agunst  tb  ;  bvt,  if  Thon,  0  Lord,  be  on 
our  side,  we  care  not  who  be  against  vs.  O  therefore  vonch- 
safe  to  be  ovr  God,  and  let  vs  be  a  part  and  portion  of  Thy 
people ;  confirm  Thy  couenuit  of  grace  and  mercy  with  vs, 
whidi  Thon  hast  made  to  thy  Ghvrch  in  Christ  Jceva. 
And  seeing.  Lord,  the  highest  end  of  ovr  plantation   here 
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b  to  aet  vp  the  standard,  and  display  the  banner  of  Jesvs 
Christ,  euen  here  where  Satan's  throne  is,  Lord,  let  ovr 
labovr  be  blessed  in  laboring  the  coDuersioii  of  the  heathen. 
And,  becavse  Thov  vsest  not  to  work  svch  mighty  works 
by  vnholy  means,  Lord,  sanctiiie  ovr  ^irits,  and  gine  vs 
holy  harts,  that  so  we  may  be  Thy  instmneuts  in  this  most 
gloriovs  work.  Lord,  inspire  ovr  sovls  with  Thy  grace, 
kindle  in  vs  zeale  of  Thy  glory ;  Gil  ovr  harte  with  Thy  feare, 
and  ovr  tongves  with  Thy  praise ;  fvmish  vs  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  with  all  gifts  and  graces  needful  not 
one^  for  ovr  saluation,  bvt  for  the  discharge  of  ovr  dvtiee 
in  ovr  seuendl  places ;  adorn  vs  with  the  garments  of  jvstice, 
mercy,  loue,  pitie,  fiuthfvbesse,  hvmiUty,  and  all  veztues ; 
and  teach  vs  to  abhor  al  uice,  that  ovr  lights  may  so  shine 
bdbre  these  heathen,  that  they  may  see  ovr  good  works, 
and  so  be  brovght  to  glorifie  Thee,  ovr  heauenly  Fatlier. 
And  seeing.  Lord,  we  professe  ovrseluea  Thy  seruants,  and 
are  abovt  Thy  Worke,  Lord,  bleaae  vs ;  arme  va  agunst  diffi- 
cvlties,  strength  vs  against  all  base  thovghts  and  tempta- 
tions, that  may  make  tb  looke  backe  againe.  And,  seeing 
by  Thy  motion  and  work  in  ovr  harts,  wo  hane  left  ovr 
warme  nests  at  htnoe,  and  pvt  our  lines  into  ovr  hands, 
[mncipally  to  bonovr  Thy  name,  and  adnance  the  kingdome 
of  Thy  Son,  Lord  giue  vs  leatie  to  commit  ovr  Hues  into  Thy 
hands ;  let  thy  Aj^;els  be  abovt  vs,  and  let  vs  be  as  Ai^els 
of  God  sent  to  tliis  people.  And  so  Uesae  vs,  Lord,  and 
so  prosper  all  ovr  proceedings,  that  the  heathen  may  neoer 
say  vnto  vs.  Where  is  now  yovr  God!  Their  idols  are  not 
BO  good  as  siluer  and  gold,  bvt  lead  and  copper,  and  the 
works  of  their  own  hands.  But  Thou,  Jehouah,  art  ovr  God, 
and  we  are  the  works  of  Thy  hands.  0  then  let  Dagon  fall 
bdbre  Thy  arke,  let  Satan  be  confovnded  at  Thy  presence ; 
and  let  the  heathen  see  it>  and  be  ashamed,  that  they  may 
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Beeke  Thy  face,  for  their  Ood  is  not  as  on  Qod,  tl 
bdng  jvdges.  Arise,  therefore,  0  Lord,  and  let  Thine 
enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  Thee,  flie  be- 
fore Th^.  As  the  smoke  vanisheth,  so  let  Satan  and  his 
delTsions  come  to  novght ;  and,  as  wax  melteth  before  the 
fire,  so  let  wickedness,  svperstition,  ignoraoce,  and  idolatrie, 
perish  at  the  presence  of  Thee  ovr  Qod.  And,  whereas  we 
haoe  by  vndertaking  this  plantation  Yodergoae  the  reproois 
of  the  base  world,  insomvch  as  many  of  ovr  owne  tnethren 
lavgh  TS  to  scome,  0  Lord,  we  pray  Thee,  fortifie  vs  against 
this  temptation:  let  Sanballat  and  Tobias,  Papists  and 
players,  and  evch  other  Amonits  and  Hoionits,  the  scnn 
and  dr^  of  the  earth,  let  them  mocke  svch  as  faelpe  to 
bvild  Tp  the  wals  of  Jervsalem ;  and  they  that  be  filthy,  let 
t^em  be  filthy  still ;  and  let  svch  swine  still  wallow  in  their 
mire,  bvt  let  not  the  rod  of  the  wicked  &]  vpon  the  lot  of 
the  righteoTs ;  let  them  not  pvt  forth  their  hands  to  srch 
vanity,  bvt  let  them  that  feare  Thee  rejoice  ftnd  be  glad  in 
Thee,  and  let  them  know  that  it  is  Thou,  0  Lord,  that 
raignest  in  Eln^and,  and  vnto  the  ends  of  the  world.  And 
seeing  this  work  mvst  needs  expose  vs  to  many  miaoies, 
and  dangers  of  sovle  and  bodie,  by  land  and  sea,  O  Lord,  we 
earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  receine  vs  into  Thy  fanomr.  and 
protection ;  defend  tb  from  the  delvsiona  of  the  diuel,  the 
malice  of  the  heathen,  the  inuasions  of  ovr  enemies,  and 
mvtinies  and  dissensions  of  ovr  own  people ;  knit  ovr  hearts 
altogether  in  faith  and  feare  of  Thee,  and  lone  one  to 
another ;  giue  vs  patience,  wisedome,  and  constancy,  to  goe 
on  tliroT^  all  difficWties  and  tanptaticms,  till  this  Ueeaed 
work  be  accomplished,  for  the  honovr  of  TI^  name,  and 
^oiy  of  the  Gospel  of  Jeevs  Christ.  That  when  the  hea- 
then do  know  Thee  to  be  their  Ood,  and  Jesvs  Ghrist  to  be 
their  saluatioo,  they  may  say,  Blessed  be  tiie  King  and  Prince 
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of  Engkntl,  and  blessed  be  the  English  nation,  and  blesBed 
for  euer  be  the  most  high  Qod,  possessor  of  heanen  and 
earth,  that  sent  them  amoDgat  vs.  And  heere,  O  Lord,  we 
do  Tpon  the  knees  of  ovr  harts  oS^  Thee  the  sacrifice  o^ 
pruse  and  thaoksgiuing,  for  that  Thon  hast  moved  ott 
harts  to  vndertake  the  performance  of  this  bleeeed  work 
with  the  hazard  of  orr  person,  and  the  hearts  of  so  many 
hvndreds  of  ovr  nation  to  aseiBt  it  with  meanes  and  pro- 
uision,  and  with  their  holy  pruers :  Lord  looke  mercifvlly 
Tpon  thean  all,  and  for  that  portion  of  their  svbstaoce  which 
they  wiUin^y  oflbr  for  thy  honovr  and  seruice  in  this  action ; 
recompencfi  it  to  them  and  thein,  and  reward  it  seuenfold 
into  their  bosomes  with  better  blessings ;  Lord  bleese  Eng- 
land OTT  sweet  natiue  covntrey,  saue  it  from  Popery,  this 
land  from  heathenisme,  and  both  from  Atheiame.  And, 
Lord,  heare  their  praiera  for  vs,  and  ts  for  them,  and  Ofarist 
Jesvs  ovr  gloriova  Mediator  for  vs  all.     Amen. 
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Extivct  from  the  Oopy  of  Royal  Inatrnctioiis  to  the  Governor 
of  Newfoundland,  Jnly  26,  1832;  and  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  August  7, 1832.  They 
are  given  also  in  the  Appendix  to  Olark's  Snnmiary  of 
Colonial  Law,  &c.  pp.  436 — 449. 

49.  And  whereas  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  onr  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bear- 
ing date  at  Westminster  the  10th  day  of  May,  1S2£,  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland  was  constituted  to  be  part  of  the 
See  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  said  Bishop  w  s 
thereby  duly  authorized  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  spiritual 
and  eccleaiaatical,  in  the  said  Colonies,  it  is  Our  wiU  and 
pleasure,  that  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
our  said  island  you  should  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  die 
said  Bishop,  and  to  his  commisaaiy  or  commissaries,  in  the 
execution  of  their  charge  and  the  exercise  of  such  ecclesiae- 
tical  jurisdiction,  excepting  only  the  granting  licences  for 
marrii^^  and  probates  of  wills. 

50.  We  do  enjoin  and  require  that  you  do  take  especial 
care  that  Almighty  God  be  devoutly  and  truly  served 
Uitonghout  your  govomment,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  by  law  established,  read  each  Sunday  and  holiday,  and 
the  Bleeeed  Sacrament  administered  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England.  You  shall  be  careful  that 
aD  orthodox  churches  already  built  there  be  well  and 
orderly  kept,  and  that  more  be  built,  as  Our  island  shall,  by 
God's  blessing,  be  improved.     And  that,  beaides  a  compe- 
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tent  muntenance  tc  be  assi^ed  to  the  minister  of  each 
orthodox  church,  a  convenient  honse  be  built  at  tiie  conunon 
charge  for  each  miniBter,  and  a  competent  portion  of  land 
for  a  glebe  be  allotted  to  him.  And  you  are  to  take  care 
that  the  parishes  be  bo  limited  and  settled  as  you  shall  Bad 
most  convenient  for  the  accomplishing  this  good  work : 
and  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  celebration  of  Divine 
Worship,  the  erection  and  repair  of  churches,  the  munten- 
ance  of  ministers,  and  the  settlement  of  parisheB  tlirou^iout 
your  govemment,  you  are  to  advise  with  the  Bight  Beverend 
Father  in  God  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  time 
being. 

51.  Upon  the  vacancy  of  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  in 
Our  said  island,  you  will  present  to  the  stud  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia  for  the  time  beii^,  for  institution  to  such  vacant 
benefice,  any  clerk  in  holy  orders  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  who  shall  have  been  actually  resident 
within  the  eaid  diocese,  and  officiating  there  as  a  clerk  in 
hotf  orders  for  six  calendar  months  at  the  least  next  before 
such  benefice  shall  have  bectwae  vacant,  whom  the  said 
Bishop  may  certiJy  to  you  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  to  be  a  person  of  good  life  and 
conversation,  and  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  said  United  Church.  But  if  at  the  time 
of  any  such  vacancy  occurring  there  shall  not  be  re«dent 
within  the  etad  diocese  any  clerk  in  holy  orders  of  the 
Bud  United  Church  who  shaU  have  been  resident  and 
officiating  therein  as  aforesaid,  in  whose  favour  the  said 
Bish(^  shall  think  proper  so  to  certify  to  you,  or  if  no 
such  certificate  shall  be  received  by  you  from  the  said  Bishop 
v(ithin  three  calendar  months  next  after  such  vacancy  shall 
occur,  then,  and  in  either  of  such  cases,  you  shall  forthwith 
report  the  circumstances  to  Us,  through  one  of  Onr  Prin- 
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cipal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  the  intent  that  We  may  nomi- 
nate Boate  fit  and  proper  person,  being  a  clerk  in  holy  orders 
as  i/oreaaid,  to  fill  the  said  vacancy.  And  We  do  enjoin 
and  coDUuand  you  to  present  to  the  said  Bishop  for  insti- 
tutioh  to  any  such  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice,  any  clerk 
who  may  be  bo  nominated  by  Us  through  one  of  Our 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

52.*  You  are  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  minist^ 
within  your  government,  who  preaches  and  administers  ibe 
Sacrament  in  any  orthodox  church  or  ch^el  without  being 
in  due  orders,  and  to  give  an  account  thereof  to  the  said 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

53.  And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  whether  the  powers 
of  granting  licences  for  marriages  and  probates  of  wills, 
commonly  called  the  Office  of  Ordinary,  which  We  have 
reserved  to  you,  Our  Governor,  can  be  exercised  by  deputa- 
tion from  you  to  any  other  person  within  Our  said  island 
under  your  government,  it  is  Our  express  will  and  pleasure, 
and  you  are  hereby  directed  and  required  not  to  grant  depu> 
tations  for  the  exercise  of  the  said  powers,  commonly  callecl 
the  Office  of  Ordinary,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoevn- 
in  Our  said  isUnd  under  your  government. 

54.  And  you  are  to  take  especial  care,  that  a  table  oS 
marriages  established  by  the  canons  of  tiie  Church  of  Eng- 
land be  hung  up  in  every  orthodox  church  and  duly 
observed. 

55.  The  Bi^t  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Edmund,  th^ 
Lord  Biahop  of  London ',  having  presented  a  petition  to  his 
Majesty  King  Geoi^  the  First,  humbly  beseeching  him  to 
send  instructions  to  the  govemcos  of  all  the  several  colonies 
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and  plaDtations  in  America,  that  they  cause  all  laws  already 
made  against  blasphemy,  profaneness,  adnlteiy,  fornication, 
polygamy,  incest,  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  swearing, 
and  drunkenness,  in  their  respective  go¥emments  to  be 
ngorousfy  executed ;  and  We,  thinking  it  higlily  just  that 
all  persons  who  shall  offend  in  any  of  the  particulate  afore- 
said should  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for  th^r  said  of- 
fences, it  is  therefore  Oat  will  and  pleasure  that  you  take 
due  care  for  the  ponishment  of  the  afore-mentioned  vices ; 
and  that  you  earnestly  recommend  that  effectual  laws  be 
~  passed  for  the  restraint  and  punishment  of  all  such  of  the 
afore-menUoned  vices  against  which  no  laws  are  as  yet  pro- 
vided. And  also  you  are  to  use  your  endeavours  to  render 
the  laws  in  being  more  efiectual,  by  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  the  afore-mentioned  vices,  by  presentment 
upon  oath  to  be  made  to  the  temporal  courts  by  the  church- 
wardens of  the  several  parishes,  at  proper  times  of  the  year 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  for  the  further  dis- 
couragement of  vice,  and  encouragement  of  virtue  and  good 
living,  you  are  not  to  admit  any  person  to  public  trusts  or 
employments  in  the  island  under  your  government  whose 
ill-fame  and  conversation  may  occasion  scandal. 

56.  It  is  Our  further  will  and  pleasure,  that  you  recom- 
mend to'  the  Legislature  to  enter  upon  proper  methods  for 
tiiB  erecting  and  maintaining  schools,  in  order  to  the  tnuning 
up  of  youth  to  reading,  and  to  a  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  religion.  You  are  not,  however,  to  give  your 
consent  to  any  act  respecting  reli^on,  without  a  clause  sus- 
pending its  operation,  nntil  Our  pleasure  shall  have  been 
signified  thereupon,  unless  a  draft  thereof  shall  have  been 
{Obviously  transmitted  by  you  for  Our  consideration  and 
approval. 

57.  And  We  do  (iirther  direct,  that  in  all  matters  arising 
VOL.  I.  1  i 
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within  your  goTeroment,  connected  with  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  principlea  of  the  Christian  religion,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  said  United  Church  of  Engluid,  or 
connected  with  the  prevention  of  vice  and  profaneness,  or 
the  conversion  of  negroes  and  other  slaves,  or  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  or  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  virtue,  you  be  advising  with  the  Bishop  for  the 
time  being  of  the  said  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  be  uding 
him  in  Uie  execution  of  all  such  deigns  and  undertakings 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  said  Bishop  for  the  promo- 
tion of  any  of  the  objects  beforo-menttoned,  so  br  as  such 
designs  and  undertakings  may  be  consistent  with  the  law 
and  with  your  said  commission,  and  these  Our  instructioDB. 
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